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PREFACE 


Perhaps m no instance of Balzac*s worL is his singular 
fancy for pulling that work about more remarkably 
instanced and illustrated than in the case of Lc Cure de 
Pillage. The double date, 1837-1845, which the author 
attached to it, in his usual conscientious manner, to 
indicate these re\isions, has a greater signification than 
almost anywhere else When the book, or rather its 
constituent parts, first appeared in the Pretse for 1839, 
having been wntten the winter before, not only was it 
very different in detail, but the order of the parts was 
altogether dissimilar, Balzac here earned out his 
favourite plan — a plan followed by many other authors 
no doubt, but always, as it seems to me, of questionable 
wisdom — that of beginning in the middle and then 
‘throwing back’ with along retrospective md explana- 
tory digression. 

In this version the story of Taschcron’s crime and its 
punishment came first, and it was not till after the 
execution that the early history of Vcronique (who gave 
her name to this part as to a Suite du Cure de Pillage) was 
introduced. This history ceased at the crisis of her 
life , and when it was taken up in a third part, called 
P'eromque au Temheau, ov\\y the present conclusion of the 
book, with her confession, was given. The long account 
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of her sojourn at Montignac, of her labours there, of the 
episode of Farrabesche, and so forth, did not appear till 
1841, when the whole book, with the inversions and 
insertions just indicated, appeared in such a changed form, 
that even the indefatigable M. de Lovenjoul dismisses as 
‘ impossible ’ the idea of exhibiting a complete picture of 
the various changes made. Nor was the author even 
yet contented j for in 1845, before establishing it in its 
place in the Comedte^ he not only, as was his wont, took 
out the chapter-headings, leaving five divisions only, but 
introduced other alterations, resulting in the present 
condition of the book. 

It is not necessary to dwell very much on the 
advantages or disadvantages of these changes. There is 
no doubt that, as has been said above, the trick of 
beginning the story in the middle, and then doubling 
back on the start, has many drawbacks. But, on the 
other hand, that of an introduction which has apparently 
very little to do with anything, and which has nothing 
whatever to do with the title of the book, has others 5 
and I do not know that in the final reconstitution 
Balzac has made Veronique’s part in the matter, even in 
her confession, as clear as it should be. It is indeed almost 
unavoidable that twisting and turning the shape of a 
story about, as he was wont to do, should bring the 
penalty of destroying, or at least damaging, its unity. 

As the book stands it may be said to consist of three 
parts united rather by identity of the personages who 
act in them than by exact dramatic connection. There 
is, to take the title-part first (though it is by no means 
the most really important or pervading) the picture of 
the ‘ Cure de Village,’ which is almost an exact, and 



beyond doubt a designed, pendant to that of the ‘Mcdecin 
de Campagne/ The Abbe Bonnet indeed is not able to 
carry out economic ameliorations, as Dr. Benassis is, per- 
sonally, but by inducing Vcromque to do so he brings 
about the same result, and on an even larger scale. His 
personal action (with the necessary changes for his pro- 
fession) is also tolerably identical, and on the whole the 
two portraits may fairly be hung together as Balzac’s 
ideal representations of the good man in soul-curing and 
body-curing respective!)'. Both are large!)’ conditioned 
by his eighteenth-century fancy for ‘ playing Providence,* 
and by his delight in extensive financial-commercial 
schemes. I believe that in both books these schemes have 
been stumbling-blocks, if not to all readers, yet to a good 
many. But the beauty of the portraiture of the ‘ Cure * is 
nearly, if not quite equal, to that of the doctor, though 
the institution of celibacy has prevented Balzac from 
giving a key to the conduct of Bonnet quite as sufficient 
as that which he furnished for the conduct of Benassis. 

The second part of the book is the crime — episodic as 
regards the criminal, cardinal as regards other points — of 
Tascheron, Balzac was very fond of * his crimes ’ j and 
it is quite worth while in connection with his handling 
of the murder here to study the curious story of his 
actual interference in the femous Peytel case, which also 
interested Thackeray so much in his Paris days. The 
Tascheron case itself (which from a note appears to have 
been partly suggested by some actual affair) no doubt 
has interests for those who like such things, and the 
picture o! the criminal In prison is very striking. But 
we see and know so very little of Tascheron himself, and 
even to the very last (which is long afterwards) we are 
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left so much in the dark as to his love for Veronique, 
that the thing has an extraneous air. It is like a short 
story foisted in. 

This objection connects itself at once with a similar one 
to the delineation of Veronique. There is nothing in 
her conduct intrinsically impossible, or even improbable. 
A girl of her temperament, at once, as often happens, 
strongly sensual and strongly devotional, deprived of her 
good looks by illness, thrown into the arms of a husband 
physically repulsive, and after a short time not troubling 
himself to be amiable in any other way, might very well 
take refuge in the substantial, if not ennobling, consola- 
tions offered by a good-looking and amiable young fellow 
of the lower class. Her conduct at the time of the crime 
(her exact complicity in which is, as we have said, rather 
imperfectly indicated) is also fairly probable, and to her 
repentance and amendment of life no exception can 
be taken. But only in this last stage do we really see 
anything of the inside of Veronique’s nature j and even 
then we do not see it completely. The author’s silence 
on the details of the actual liaison with Tascheron has 
its advantages, but it also has its defects. 

Still, the book is one of great attraction and interest, 
and takes, if I may judge by my own experience, a high 
rank for enchaining power among that class of Balzac’s 
books which cannot be put exactly highest. If the 
changes made in it by its author have to some extent 
dislocated it as a whole, they have resulted in very high 
excellence for almost all the parts. 

As something has necessarily been said already about 
the book-history of the Cure de Village^ little remains but 
to give exact dates and places of appearance. The 
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Prtiit published the (original) first part in Dcccmbcr- 
January 1838 39, the onginal second {Vtromque) six 
months later, and the third (Pltrsnigur au imbeaii) in 
August Ail had chapters ind chapter-titles As a 
book It was m its first complete form published bj 
Souveram in 1841, and was again altered when it took 
rank m the Ccmtdu six jears later 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON 

I 

vfiRONIQUE 

At the lower end of Limoges, at the corner of the Rue 
de la Vieille-Postc and the Rue de la Cite, there stood, 
some thirty years back, an old-fashioned shop of the kind 
that seems to have changed in nothing since the Middle 
Ages. The great stone paving-slabs, riven with count- 
less cracks, were laid upon the earth ; the damp oozed 
up through them here and there ; while the heights and 
hollows of this primitive flooring would have tripped up 
those who were not careful to observe them. Through 
the dust on the walls it was possible to discern a sort of 
mosaic of timber and bricks, iron and stone, a hetero- 
geneous mass which owed its compact solidity to time, 
and perhaps to chance. For more than two centuries 
the huge rafters of the ceiling had bent without breaking 
beneath the weight of the upper stories, which were 
constructed of wooden framework, protected from the 
weather by slates arranged in a geometrical pattern } 
altogether, it was a quaint example of a burgess’s 
house in olden times. Once there had been carved 
figures on the wooden window-frames, but sun and rain 
had destroyed the ornaments, and the windows them- 
selves stood all awry j some bent outwards, some bent in, 
yet others were minded to part company, and one and 
A 
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all carried a little soil deposited (it would bc hard to 
say how) in crannies hollowed by the rain, where a 
few shy creeping plants and thin weeds grew to break 
into meagre blossom in the spring. Velvet mosses 
covered th^e roof and the window-sills. 

The pillar which supported the corner of the house, 
built though it was of composite masonry, that is to say, 
partly of stone, partly of brick and flints, was alarming 
to behold by reason of its curvature ; it looked as though 
it must give way some day beneath the weight of the 
superstructure whose gable projected fully six inches. 
For which reason the Local Authorities and the Board of 
Works bought the house and pulled it down to widen 
the street. The venerable corner pillar had its charms 
for lovers of old Limoges ; it carried a pretty sculptured 
shrine and a mutilated image of the Virgin, broken 
during the Revolution. Citizens of an archeological 
turn could discover traces of the stone sill meant to hold 
candlesticks and to receive wax tapers and flowers and 
votive olferings of the pious. 

Within the shop a wooden staircase at the further 
end gave access to the two floors above and to the attics 
in the roof. The house itself, packed in between two 
neighbouring dwellings, had little depth from back to 
front, and no light save from the windows which gave 
upon the street, the two rooms on each floor having a 
window apiece, one looking out into the Rue de la 
Vieille-Poste, and the other into the Rue de la Cite. In 
the Middle Ages no artisan was better housed. The 
old corner shop must surely have belonged to some 
armourer or cutler, or master of some craft which could 
be carried on in the open air, for it was impossible for 
its inmates to see until the heavily ironed shutters were 
taken down and air as well as light freely admitted. 
There were two doors (as is usually the case where a 
shop faces into two streets), one on either side the pillar. 
But for the interruption of the white threshold stones. 
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hollowed by the wear of centuries, the whole shop front 
consisted of a low wall which rose to elbow height. 
Along the top of this wall a groove had been contrived, 
and a similar groove ran the length of the beam above, 
which supported the weight of the house wall. Into these 
grooves slid the hcav)' shutters, secured by huge iron bolts 
and bars; and whenthe doorways had been made fast in like 
manner, the artisan's workshop was as good as a fortress. 

For the first twenty years of this present century the 
Limousins had been accustomed to see the interior filled 
up with old iron and brass, cart-springs, tires, bells, and 
every sort of metal from the demolition of houses ; but the 
curious in the debrts of the old town discovered, on a closer 
inspection, the traces of a forge in the place and a long 
streak of soot, signs which confirmed the guesses of 
archaologists as to the original purpose of the dwelling. 
On the first floor there was a living room and a kitchen, 
two more rooms on the second, and an attic in the roof, 
which was used as a warehouse for goods more fragile 
than the hardware tumbled down pell-mell in the shop. 

The house had been first let and then sold to one 
Sauviat, a hawker, who from 1792 till 1796 travelled in 
Auvergne for a distance of fifty leagues round, bartering 
pots, plates, dishes, and glasses, .all the gear, in fact, 
needed by the poorest cottagers, for old iron, brass, lead, 
and metal of every sort and description. The Auvergnat 
would give a brown earthen pipkin worth a couple of 
sous for a pound weight of lead or a couple of pounds of 
iron, a broken spade or hoe, or an old cracked saucepan ; 
and was always judge in his own cause, and gave his own 
weights. In three years* time Sauviat took another 
trade in addition, and became a tinman. 

In 1793 he was able to buy a chateau put up for sale 
V7 lYit; Tfa^non. TVi'is pulAcd 6own ; and douWiess 
repeated a profitable experiment at more than one point 
in his sphere of operations. After a while these first 
essays of his gave him an idea; he suggested a piece of 
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business on a large scale to a fellow-countryman in Paris ; 
and so it befell that the Black Band^ so notorious for the 
havoc which it wrought among old buildings, was a 
sprout of old Sauviat’s brain, the invention of the hawker 
whom all Limoges had seen for seven-and-twenty years 
in his tumbledown shop among his broken bells, flails, 
chains, brackets, twisted leaden gutters, and heterogeneous 
old iron. In justice to Sauviat, it should be said that he 
never knew how large and how notorious the associa- 
tion became ; he only profited by it to the extent of the 
capital which he invested with the famous firm of 
Brezac. 

At last the Auvergnat grew tired of roaming from 
fair to fair and place to place, and settled down in 
Limoges, where, in 1797, he had married a wife, the 
motherless daughter of a tinman, Champagnac by name. 
When the father-in-law died, he bought the house in 
which he had, in a manner, localised his trade in old iron, 
though for some three years after his marriage he had 
still made his rounds, his wife accompanying him. 
Sauviat had completed his fiftieth year when he married 
old Champagnac’s daughter, and the bride herself was 
certainly thirty years old at the least. Champagnac’s girl 
was neither pretty nor blooming. She was born in 
Auvergne, and the dialect was a mutual attraction j she 
was, moreover, of the heavy build which enables a 
woman to stand the roughest work j so she went with 
Sauviat on his rounds, carried loads of lead and iron on 
her back, and drove the sorry carrier’s van full of the 
pottery on which her husband made usurious profits, 
little as his customers imagined it. La Champagnac 
was sunburned and high-coloured. She enjoyed rude 
health, exhibiting when she laughed a row of teeth large 
and white as blanched almonds, and, as to physique, 
possessed the bust and hips of a woman destined by 
Nature to be a mother. Her prolonged spinsterhood 
was entirely due to her father ; he had not read Moliere, 
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but he raised Harpagon’s cryof dttP which scared 
suitors. The * Sam dzt' did not fnehten Sauviat away ; 
he was not averse to receiving the bride without a 
portion; in the first place, a would-be bridegroom of 
fifty ought not to raise difficulties ; and, in the second, 
his wife saved him the expense of a sen’ant. He added 
nothing to the furniture of his room. On his wedding 
day it contained a four-post bedstead hung with green 
serge curtains and a valance with a scalloped edge ; a 
dresser, a chest of drawers, four caty-chairs, a tabl& and a 
looking-glass, all bought at dificrent times and from 
dificrent places ; and till he left the old house for good, 
the list remained the ume. On the upper shelves of the 
dresser stood sundr)’ pcsvtcr plates and dishes, no two of 
them alike. After this description of the bedroom, the 
kitchen mar be le “ ■ 

Neither nusbar . • defect of 

education which , xekoning 

money to admiration, nor from carrying on one of the 
most prosperous of all trades, for Sauviat never bought 
anything unless he felt sure of making a hundred per 
cent, on the transaction, and dispensed with book-keeping 
and counting-house by carr}'mg on a ready-money 
business. He possessed, moreover, a faculty of memor)’ 
so perfect, that an article might remain for five vears in 
his shop, and at the end of the lime both he and his wife 
could recollect the price they gave for it to a farthing, 
together with the added interest for everj’ year since the 
outlay. 

Sauriat’s wife, when she vras not busy about the house, 
alw^^s sat on a rickety wooden chair in her shop door 
beside the pillar, knitting, and watching the passers-by, 
keeping an eye on the old iron, and selling, weighing, and 
delivering it herself if Sauviat was out on one of his 
journeys. At daybreak you might hear the dealer in old 
iron taking down the shutters, the dog was let loose into 
the street, and very soon Sauviat*s wife came down to 
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help her husband to arrange their wares. Against the 
low wall of the shop in the Rue de la Cite and the Rue 
de la Vieille-Poste, they propped their heterogeneous 
collection of broken gun barrels, cart springs, and harness 
bells, — all the gimcracks, in short, which served as a trade 
sign and gave a sufficiently poverty-stricken look to a 
shop which in reality often contained twenty thousand 
francs worth of lead, steel, and bell metal. The retired 
hawker and his wife never spoke of their money ; they 
hid it as a malefactor conceals a crime, and for a long 
while were suspected of clipping gold louis and silver 
crowns. 

When old Champagnac died, the Sauviats made no 
inventory. They searched every corner and cranny of 
the old man’s house with the quickness of rats, stripped 
it bare as a corpse, and sold the tinware themselves in 
their own shop. Once a year, when December came 
round, Sauviat would go to Paris, travelling in a public 
conveyance; from which premises, observers in the 
quarter concluded that the dealer in old iron saw to his 
investments in Paris himself, so that he might keep the 
amount of his money a secret. It came out in after 
years that as a lad Sauviat had known one of the most 
celebrated metal merchants in Paris, a fellow-countryman 
from Auvergne, and that Sauviat’s savings were invested 
with the prosperous firm of Brezac, the corner-stone of 
the famous association of the Black Band, which was 
started, as has been said, by Sauviat’s advice, and in which 
he held shares. 

Sauviat was short and stout. He had a weary-looking 
face and an honest expression, which attracted customers, 
and was of no little use to him in the matter of sales. 
The dryness of his affirmations, and the perfect indiffer- 
ence of his manner, aided his pretensions. It was not 
easy to guess the colour of the skin beneath the black 
metallic grime which covered his curly hair and counten- 
ance seamed with the smallpox. His forehead was not 
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without a certain nobility ; indeed, he resembled the 
traditional type chosen by painters for Saint Peter, the 
man of the people among the apostles, the roughest 
among their number, and likewise the shrewdest j 
Sauviat had the hands of an indefatigable worker, rifted 
by incRaccablc cracks, square-shaped, and coarse and 
large. The muscular framework of his chest seemed 
indestructible. All through his life he dressed like a 
hawker, wearing the thick iron-bound shoes, the blue 
stockings which his wife knitted for him, the leather 
gaiters, breeches of bottle-green velveteen, a coat with 
short skirts of the same material, and a flapped waistcoat, 
where the copper key of a silver watch dangled from an 
iron chain, worn by constant friction, till it shone like 
polished steel. Round his neck he wore a cotton hand- 
kerchief, frayed by the constant rubbing of his beard. On 
Sundays and holidays he appeared in a maroon overcoat 
so carefully kept that he bought a new one but twice in 
a score of years. 

As for their manner of living, the convicts in the hulks 
might be said to fare sumptuously in comparison i it was 
a day of high festival indeed when they ate meat. Before 
La Sauviat could bring herself to part with the money 
needed for their daily sustenance, she rummaged through 
the two pockets under her skirt, and never drew forth 
coin that was not clipped or light weight, eyeing the 
crowns of six livres and fifty sous pieces Riotously before 
she changed one of them. The Sauviats contented 
themselves, for the most part, with herrings, dried peas, 
cheese, hard-boiled eggs and salad, and vegetables dressed 
in the cheapest way. They lived from hand ^o mouth, 
laying in nothing except a bundle of garlic now and 
again, or a rope of onions, which could not spoil, and cost 
1. w.tst ‘nvfte. As StravVai WogVia 

the few sticks which they required in winter of the 
faggot-sellers day by day. By seven o’clock in winter 
and nine in summer the shutters were fastened, the 
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master and mistress in bed, and their huge dog, who 
picked up his living in the kitchens of the quarter, on 
guard in the shop 5 Mother Sauviat did not spend three 
francs a year on candles. 

A joy came into their sober hard-working lives 5 it,was 
a joy that came in the natural order of things, and caused 
the only outlay which they had been known to make. 
In May 1802, La Sauviat bore a daughter. No one was 
called in to her assistance, and five days later she was 
stirring about her house again. She nursed her child her- 
self, sitting on the chair in the doorway, selling her wares 
as usual, with the baby at her breast. Her milk cost 
nothing, so for two years she suckled the little one, who 
was none the worse for it, for little Veronique grew to 
be the prettiest child in the lower town, so pretty indeed, 
that passers-by would stop to look at her. The neigh- 
bours saw in old Sauviat traces of a tenderness of which 
they had believed him incapable. While the wife made 
the dinner ready he used to rock the little one, in his 
arms, crooning the refrain of some Auvergnat song ; and 
the workmen as they passed sometimes saw him sitting 
motionless, gazing at little Veronique asleep on her 
mother’s knee. His gruff voice grew gentle for the child ; 
he would wipe his hands on his trousers before taking 
her up. When Veronique was learning to walk, her 
father squatted on his heels four paces away, holding out 
his arms to her, gleeful smiles puckering the deep 
wrinkles on the harsh, stern face of bronze j it seemed as 
if the man of iron, brass, and lead had once more become 
flesh and blood. As he stood leaning against the pillar 
motionless as a statue, he would start at a cry from 
Veronique, and spring over the iron to find her, for she 
spent her childhood in playing about among the metallic 
spoils of old chateaux heaped up in the recesses of the 
shop, and never hurt herself j and if she played in the 
street or with the neighbours’ children, she was never 
allowed out of her mother’s sight. 
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It is worth while to add that the Sauviats were 
eminently devout* Even when the Revolution was at 
its height Sauviat kept Sundays and holiday’s punctually. 
Twice in those days he had all but lost his head for going 
to hear mass said oy a priest who had not taken the oath 
to the Republic. He found himself in prison at last, 
justly accused of conniving at the escape of a bishop 
whose life he had sa^ed j but luckily for the hawker, steel 
files and iron bars were old acquaintances of his, and he 
made his escape. Whereupon the Court Anding that he 
failed to put in an appearance, gave judgment by default, 
and condemned him to death ; and it m:w be added, that 
as he never returned to dear himself, he Anally died 
imdcr sentence of death. In his religious sentiments his 
wife shared ; the parsimonious rule of the household was 
only relaxed in the name of religion. Punctually the 
two paid their quota for sacramental bread, and gave 
money for charin'. If the curate of Saint-ttienne came 
to ask for alms, Sauviat or his wife gave without fuss or 
hesitation what they believed to be their due share to* 
wards the funds of the parish. The broken Virgin on 
their pillar was decked with sprays of box when Easter 
came round j and solongas there were flowers, the passers* 
by saw that the blue glass bouquet-holders were never 
empty, and this especially after Veronique's birth. 
Whenever there was a proccsssion the Sauviats never 
failed to drape their house with hangings and garlands, 
and contributed to the erection and adornment of the 
altar — the pride of their street. 

So Veronique was brought up in the Christian faith. 
As soon as she was seven years old, she was educated by 
a grey Sister, an Auvergnatc, to whom the Sauviats had 
rendered some little service j for both of them were 
sufficiently obliging so long as their time or their sub* 
sunce was not m question, and helpful after the manner 
of the poor, who lend themselves with a certain heartiness. 
It was the Franciscan Sister who taught Veronique to 
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read and write j she instructed her pupil in the History of 
the People of God, in the Catechism and the Old and 
New Testaments, and, to a certain small extent, in^ the 
rules of arithmetic. That was all. The good Sister 
thought that it would be enough, but even this was too 
much. 

Veronique at nine years of age astonished the quarter 
by her beauty. Every one admired a face which might 
one day be worthy of the pencil of some impassioned 
seeker after an ideal type. ‘The little Virgin,’ as they 
called her, gave promise of being graceful of form and fair 
of face ; the thick, bright hair which set ofF the delicate 
outlines of her features completed her resemblance to 
the Madonna. Those who have seen the divine child- 
virgin. in Titian’s great picture of the Presentation in 
the Temple may know what Veronique was like in 
these years j she had the same frank innocence of ex- 
pression, the same look as of a wondering seraph in 
her eyes, the same noble simplicity, the same queenly 
bearing. 

Two years later, Veronique fell ill of the smallpox, 
and would have died of it but for Sister Martha, who 
nursed her. During those two months, while her life 
was in danger, the quarter learned how tenderly the 
Sauviats loved their daughter. Sauviat attended no sales, 
and went nowhere. All day long he stayed in the shop, 
or went restlessly up and down the stairs, and he and his 
wife sat up night after night with the child. So deep was 
his dumb grief, that no one dared to speak to him j the 
neighbours watched him pityingly, and asked for news of 
V eronique of no one but Sister Martha. The days came 
when the child’s life hung by a thread, and neighbours 
and passers-by saw, for the first and only time in Sauviat’s 
life, the slow tears rising under his eyelids and rolling 
down his hollow cheeks. He never wiped them away. 
F or hours he sat like one stupefied, not daring to go up- 
stairs to the sickroom, staring before him with unseeing 
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eyes , he might have been robbed, and he would not 
have noticed it 

Veronique’s life was saved, not so her beauty A 
uniform tint, in which red and brown were evenly 
blended, overspread her face, the disease left countless 
little scars which coarsened the surface of the skin, and 
wrought havoc with the delicate underlying tissues 
Nor had her forehead escaped the ravages of the scourge , 
It was brown, and covered with dints like the marks o/ 
hammer strokes No combination is more discordant 
than a muddy-brown complexion and fair hair , the pre 
established harmony of colouring is broken Deep 
irregular seams in the surface had spoiled the purity of 
her features and the delicacy of the outlines of her face , 
the Grecian profile, the subtle curves of a chin finely 
moulded as white porcelain, were scarcely discernible 
beneath the coarsened skin, the disease had only spared 
what It was powerless to injure — the teeth and eyes 
But Verontque did not lose her grace and beauty of form, 
the full rounded curves of her figure, nor the slenderness 
of her waist At fifteen she was a graceful girl, and 
(for the comfort of the Sauviats) a good girl and devout, 
hard-working, industrious, always at home 

After her convalescence and first communion, her 
father and mother arranged for her the two rooms on the 

second floor meant 

by comfort pa* lard fare 

might do for * , idea of 

making compensation for a loss which his daughter had 
not felt as yet, crossed his brain Veronique had lost 
the beauty of which these two had been so proud, and 
thenceforward became the dearer to them, and the more 
precious in their eyes 

So one day Sauviat came in, carrying a carpet, a 
chance purchase, on his back, and this he himself nailed 
down on the floor of Veronique’s room He went to a 
sale of furniture at a chateau, and secured for her the red 
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damask-curtained bed of some great lady, and hangings 
and chairs and easy-chairs covered with the same stuff. 
Gradually he furnished his daughter’s rooms with second- 
hand purchases, in complete ignorance of the real value 
of the things. He set pots of mignonette on the 
window-sill, and brought back flowers for her from his 
wanderings j sometimes it was a rosebush, sometimes a 
tree-carnation, and plants of all kinds, doubtless given to 
him by gardeners and innkeepers. If Veronique had 
known enough of other people to draw comparisons, and 
to understand their manners of life and the characters 
and the ignorance of her parents, she would have known 
how great the affection was which showed itself in these 
little things ; but the girl gave her father and mother 
the love that springs from an exquisite nature — an 
instinctive and unreasoning love. 

Veronique must have the finest linen which her 
mother could buy, and La Sauviat allowed her daughter 
to choose her own dresses. Both father and mother 
were pleased with her moderation ; V eronique had no 
ruinous tastes. A blue silk gown for holiday wear, a 
winter dress of coarse merino for working days, and a 
striped cotton gown in summer; with these she was 
content. 

On Sunday she went to mass with her father and 
mother, and walked with them after vespers along the 
banks of the Vienne or in the neighbourhood of the 
town. All through the week she stayed in the house, 
busy over the tapestry-work, which was sold for the 
benefit of the poor, or the plain sewing for the hospital — 
no life could be more simple, more innocent, more 
exemplary than hers. She had other occupations beside 
her sewing j she read to herself, but only such books as 
the curate of Saint-Etienne lent to her. (Sister Martha 
had introduced the priest to the Sauviat family.) 

For Veronique all the laws of the household economy 
were set aside. Her mother delighted to cook dainty 
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fare for her, and made separate dishes for her daughter 
Father and mother might continue, as before, to eat the 
walnuts and the hard bread, the herrings, and the dned 
peas fned with a little salt butter, but for Veronique, 
nothing was fresh enough nor good enough 
‘Veronique must be a great expense to you,’ remarked 
the hatter who lived opposite He estimated old Sauviat’s 
fortune at a hundred thousand francs, and had thoughts 
of Veronique for his son 

‘Yes, neighbour, yes, neighbour, yes,’ old Sauviat 
answered, ‘she might ask me for ten crowns, and 1 
should let her have them, I should She has everything 
she wants, but she never asks for anything She is as 
good and gentle as a Iamb • ’ 

And, in fact, Veronique did not know the pnce of 
anything , she had no wants , she never saw a piece of 
gold till the day of her marriage, and had no money of 
her own, her mother bought and gave to her all that she 
wished, and even for a beggar she drew upon her 
mother’s pockets 

‘Then she doesn’t cost you much,’ commented the 
hatter 

‘That IS what you think, is it?’ retorted Sauviat 
‘You wouldn’t do it on less than forty crowns a year 
You should see her room * There is a hundred crowns’ 
worth of furniture in it , but when you have only one 
girl, you can indulge yourself, and, after all, what little 
we have will all be hers some day ’ 

^ Little^ You must be rich. Father Sauviat These 
forty years you have been in a line of business where 
there are no losses ’ 

‘ Oh, they shouldn’t cut my ears off for a matter of 
twelve hundred francs,’ said the dealer in old iron 

VttrtTi tVie day when V eronique\osl t’ne dedicate ’oeauly, 
which every one had admired in her childish face, old 
Sauviat had worked twice as hard as before His business 
revived again, and prospered so well, that he went to 
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Paris not once, but several times a year. People guessed 
his motives. If his girl had gone off in looks, he would 
make up for it in money, to use his own language. 

When Veronique was about fifteen another change 
was wrought in the household ways. The father and 
mother went up to their daughter’s room of an evening, 
and listened while she read aloud to them from the 
Lives of the Saints^ or the Lettres edifantes^ or from 
some other book lent by the curate of Saint-Etienne. 
The lamp was set behind a glass globe full of water, and 
Mother Sauviat knitted industriously, thinking in this 
way to pay for the oil. The neighbours opposite could 
look into the room and see the two old people sitting 
there, motionless as two carved Chinese figures, listening 
intently, admiring their daughter with all the power of 
an intelligence that was dim enough save in matters of 
business or religion. Doubtless there have been girls 
as pure as Veronique — there have been none purer nor 
more modest. Her confession surely filled the angels 
with wonder, and gladdened the Virgin in Heaven. 
She was now sixteen years old, and perfectly developed j 
you beheld in her the woman she would be. She was 
of medium height, neither the father nor the mother 
was tall ; but the most striking thing about her figure 
was its lissome grace, the sinuous, gracious curves which 
Nature herself traces so finely, which the artist strives 
so painfully to render j the soft contours that reveal 
themselves to practised eyes, for in spite of folds of linen 
and thickness of stulF, the dress is always moulded and 
informed by the body. Simple, natural, and sincere, 
Veronique set this physical beauty in relief by her 
unaffected freedom of movement. She produced her 
‘ full and entire effect,’ if it is permissible to make use 
of the forcible legal phrase. She had the full-fleshed 
arms of an Auvergnate, the red, plump hands of a 
buxom inn-servant, and feet strongly made, but shapely, 
and in proportion to her height. 
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Sometimes there was wrought in her an exquisite 
mysterious change) suddenly it was revealed that in 
this frame dwelt a woman hidden from all eyes but 
Love’s. Perhaps it was this transfiguration which 
awakened an admiration of her beauty in the father and 
mother, who astonished the neighbours by speaking of it 
as something divine. The first to sec it were the clergy 
of the cathedral and the communicants at the table of 
the Lord. When Veronique’s /ace was lighted up by 
impassioned feeling — and the mystical ecstasy which 
filled her at such times is one of the strongest emotions 
m the life of so innocent a girl — it seemed as if a bnght 
inner radiance effaced the traces of the smallpox, and 
the pure, bright face appeared once more in the first 
beauty of childhood. Scarcely obscured by the thin veil of 
tissues coarsened by the disease, her face shone like some 
flower in dim places under the sea, when the sunlight 
strikes down and investf ^ For 

a few brief moments • • • :r. ■ . the 

Little Virgin appearcc .• . .• ••’ . .ision 

from Heaven. The pupils of her eyes, which possessed 
in a high degree the power of contracting, seemed at 
such seasons to dilate and overspread the blue of the iris, 
which diminished till it became nothing more than a 
slender ring j the change in the eyes, which thus grew 
piercing as the eagle’s, completing the wonderful change 
in the face. Was it a storm of repressed and passionate 
longing, was it some power which had its source in the 
depths of her nature, which made those eyes dilate in 
broad daylight as other eyes widen in shadow, darkening' 
their heavenly blue? Whatever the cause, it was im- 
possible to look upon Veronique with indifference as she 
returned to her place after having been made one with 
Godj all present beheld her in the radiance of her early 
beauty j at such times she would have eclipsed the fairest 
women in her loveliness. What a charm for a jealous 
lover in that veil of flesh which should hide his love 
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from all other eyes j a veil which the hand of Love 
could raise to let fall again upon the rapture of wedded 
bliss. Veronique’s lips, faultless in their curves, seemed 
to have been painted scarlet, so richly were they coloured 
by the pure glow of the blood. Her chin and the lower 
part of her face were a little full, in the sense that 
painters give to the word, and this heaviness of contour 
is, by the unalterable laws of physiognomy, a certain 
sign of a capacity for almost morbid violence of passion. 
Her finely moulded but almost imperious brow was 
crowned hy a glorious diadem of thick abundant hair j 
the gold had deepened to a chestnut tint. 

From her sixteenth year till the day of her marriage 
Veronique’s demeanour was thoughtful and full of 
melancholy. In an existence so lonely she fell, as 
solitary souls are wont, to watching the grand spectacle 
of the life within, the progress of her thoughts, the 
ever-changing phantasmagoria of mental visions, the 
yearnings kindled by her pure life. Those who passed 
along the Rue de la Cite on sunny days had only to look 
up to see the Sauviats’ girl sitting at her window with 
a bit of sewing or embroidery in her hand, drawing the 
needle in and out with a somewhat dreamy air. Her 
head stood out in sharp contrast against its background 
among the flowers which gave a touch of poetry to the 
prosaic, cracked, brown window-sill, and the small leaded 
panes of her casement. At times a reflected glow from 
the red damask curtains added to the effect of the fe.ce 
so brightly coloured already j it looked like some rosy- 
red flower above the little skyey garden, which she 
tended so carefully upon the ledge. So the quaint old 
house contained something still more quaint — a portrait 
of a young girl, worthy of Mieris, Van Ostade, Terburg, 
or Gerard Dow, framed in one of the old, worn, and 
blackened, and almost ruinous windows which Dutch 
artists loved to paint. If a stranger happened to glance 
up at the second floor, and stand agape with wonder at 
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Its construction, old Samiatbclou uouM thrxist out his 
head till he could look up the focc of the overhanging 
storj He sure to see Peronique there at the 
window Then he would go in again, robbing his 
hands, and sas to hii w ife m the patois of Au» ergne — 

‘Hullo, old woman, there is some one admiring your 
daughter • ’ 

Iti i8zo an event occurred in Veroniflue’s simple and 
uneventful life It was a little thing, which would have 
excrased no influence upon another girl, but destined to 
effect a fatal influence on Vcroninuc\ future life. On 
the da) of a suppressed Church festival, a working da) 
for the rest of the town, the Samiats shot their shop and 
went ffnt to mass and then for a w^lk On their tv a) 
into the countr)’ ihcs passed b) a bookseller*! shop, and 
among the books drspli)ctl outside Vcronique saw one 
called Paul <t I'irgtrnt T*he fanc) took her to buy it 
for the sake of the engrasing» her father paid five 
francs for the fatal volume, and slipped it into the s’ast 
pocket of hts ov ercoat 

‘Wouldn't It be better to show u to M Ic Vicaire?’ 
asked the mother , for her ans printed book was some- 
thing of an abracadabra, which might or might not be 
for evil 

‘Yes, I thought I wouM,* Vcronique answered 
simply 

She spent that nigbf in reading the book, one of the 
most touching romances in the hrench language The 
love scenes, half-biblical, and wortl^ of the early ages 
of the world, wrought havoc m Vcroniquc's heart A 
hand, W’hethcr diabolical or divine, had raised for her the 
veil which hitherto had covered nature On the morrow 
the Little Virgin withm the beautiful girl thought her 
Sowers fairer than an the evening of the day oe/bre, 
she understood their symbolical language, she gazed up 
at the blue sky with exaltation, causeless tears rose to 
her eyes 

V 
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In every woman’s life there comes a moment when 
she understands her destiny, or her organisation, hitherto 
mute, speaks with authority. It is not always a man 
singled out by an involuntary and stolen glance who 
reveals the possession of a sixth sense, hitherto dormant ; 
more frequently it is some sight that comes with the 
force of a surprise, a landscape, a page of a book, some 
day of high pomp, some ceremony of the Church j the 
scent of growing flowers, the delicate brightness of a 
misty morning, the intimate sweetness of divine music, 
— and something suddenly stirs in body or soul. For 
the lonely child, a prisoner in the dark house, brought 
up by parents almost, as rough and simple as peasants ; 
for the girl who had never heard an improper word, 
whose innocent mind had never received the slightest 
taint of evil 3 for the angelic pupil of Sister Martha and 
of the good curate of Saint-Etienne, the revelation of 
love came through a charming book from the hand of 
genius. No peril would have lurked in it for any other, 
but for her an obscene work would have been less 
dangerous. Corruption is relative. There are lofty 
and virginal natures which a single thought suffices to 
corrupt, a thought which works the more ruin because 
the necessity of combating it is not foreseen. 

The next day V eronique showed her book to the good 
priest, who approved the purchase of a work so widely 
known for its childlike innocence and purity. But the 
heat of the tropics, the beauty of the land described in 
Paul et Virginie, the almost childish innocence of a love 
scarcely of this earth, had wrought upon Veronique’s 
imagination. She was captivated by the noble and sweet 
personality of the author, and carried away towards the 
cult of the Ideal, that fatal religion. She dreamed 
of a lover, a young man like Paul, and brooded over 
soft imaginings of that life of lovers in some fragrant 
island. Below Limoges, and almost opposite the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Martial, there is a little island in the Vienne 5 
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this, in her childish fancy, Veronique called the Isle of 
France, and filled with the fantastic creations of a young 
girl’s dreams, vague shadows endowed with the dreamer’s 
own perfections. 

She sat more than ever in the window in those days, 
and watched the workmen as they came and went. Her 
parents’ humble position forbade her to think of any one 
but an artisan j yet, accustomed as she doubtless was to 
the idea of becoming a working man’s wife, she was 
conscious of an instinctive refinement which shrank from 
anything rough or coarse. So she began to weave for 
herself a romance such as most girls weave in their 
secret hearts for themselves alone. With the enthusiasm 
which might be expected of a refined and girlish 
imagination, she seized on the attractive idea of en- 
nobling one of these working-men, of raising him to the 
level of her dreams. She made (who knows ?) a Paul of 
some young man whose face she saw in the street, 
simply that she might attach her wild fancies to some 
human creature, as the overcharged atmosphere of a 
winter day deposits dew on the branches of a tree by 
the wayside, for the frost to transform into magical 
crystals. How should she escape a fall into the depths ? 
for if she often seemed to return to earth from far-ofF 
heights with a reflected glory about her brows, yet 
oftener she appeared to bring with her flowers gathered 
on the brink of a torrent-stream which she had followed 
down into the abyss. On warm evenings she asked her 
old father to walk out with her, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of a stroll by the Vienne. She went into ecstasy 
at every step over the beauty of the sky and land, over 
the red glories of the sunset^ or the joyous freshness of 
dewy mornwgs^ and tbe sense of these things^ the poetry 
of nature, passed into her soul. 

She curled and waved the hair which she used to wear 
in simple plaits about her head ; she thought more about 
her dress. The young, wild vine which had grown as 
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its nature prompted about the old elm-tree was trans- 
planted and trimmed and pruned, and grew upon a dainty 
green trellis. 

One evening in December 1822, when Sauviat (now 
seventy years old) had returned from a journey to 
Paris, the curate dropped in, and after a few common- 
places — . j 

‘ You must think of marrying your daughter, Sauviat, 
said the priest. ‘At your age you should no longer delay 
the fulfilment of an important duty.’ 

‘ Why, has V eronique a mind to be married ? ’ asked 
the amazed old man. 

‘As you please, father,’ the girl answered, lowering 
her eyes. 

‘We will marry her,’ cried portly Mother Sauviat, 
smiling as she spoke. 

‘ Why didn’t you say something about this before I left 
home, mother ? ’ Sauviat asked. ‘ I shall have to go back 
to Paris again.’ 

In Jerome-Baptiste Sauviat’s eyes, plenty of money 
appeared to be synonymous with happiness. He had 
always regarded love and marriage in their purely physical 
and practical aspects ; marriage was a means of transmit- 
ting his property (he being no more) to another self ; so 
he vowed that V eronique should marry a well-to-do man. 
Indeed, for a long while past this had become a fixed 
idea with him. His neighbour the hatter, who was 
retiring from business, and had an income of two thousand 
livres a year, had already asked for V eronique for his son 
and successor (for Veronique was spoken of in the quarter 
as a good girl of exemplary life), and had been politely 
refused. Sauviat had not so much as mentioned this to 
Veronique. 

The curate was Veronique’s director, and a great 
man in the Sauviats’ eyes j so the day after he had spoken 
of Veronique’s marriage as a necessity, old Sauviat shaved 
himself, put on his Sunday clothes, and went out. He 
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said not a word to his wife and daughter, but the women 
knew that the old man had gone out to find a son in 
law Sauviat went to M Graslin 

M Graslin, a nch banker of Limoges, had left his 
native Auverg e like Sauviat himself, without a sou m 
his pocket He had begun life as a porter m a banker’s 
service, and from that position had made his way, like 
many another capitalist, partly by thrift, partly by sheer 
luck A cashier at fivc-and-twcnty, and at five and- 
thirty a partner in the firm of Ferret & Grossetete, he 
at last bought out the original partners, and became sole 
owner of the bank His two colleagues went to live in 
the country, leaving their capital in his hands at a low 
rate of interest Pierre Graslin, at the age of forty seven, 
was believed to possess six hundred thousand francs at 
the least His reputation for riches had recently in- 
creased, and the whole department had applauded his 
free handedness when he built a house for himself in the 
new quarter of the Place des Arbres, which adds not a 
little to the appearance of Limoges It was a handsome 
house, on the plan of alignment, with a facade like a 
neighbounng public building , but thoi^h the mansion 
had been finished for six months, Pierre Graslin hesitated 
to furnish it His house had cost him so dear, that at 
the thought of living in it he drew back Self love, it 
may be, had enticed him to exceed the limits he had 
prudently observed all hts life long , he thought, more 
over, with the plain sense of a man of business, that it 
was only right that the inside of his house should be in 
keeping with the programme adopted with the facade 
The plate andfurniture and accessonesneeded forthe house 
keeping m such a mansion would cost more, according 
to his computations, than the actual outlay on the build- 
ing So, in spite of the town gossip, the broad grins of 
commercial circles, and the charitable surmises of his 
neighbours, Pierre Graslin stayed where he was on the 
damp and dirty ground floor dwelling in the Rue 
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Montantmanigne, where his fortune had been made, and 
the great house stood empty. People might talk, but 
Graslin was happy in the approbation of his two old 
sleeping partners, who praised him for displaying such 
uncommon strength of mind. 

Such a fortune and such a life as Graslin’s is sure to 
excite plentiful covetousness in a country town. Dur- 
ing the past ten years more than one proposition of 
marriage had been skilfully insinuated. But the estate 
of a bachelor was eminently suited to a man who worked 
from morning to night, overwhelmed with business, and 
wearied by his daily round, a man as keen after money 
as a sportsman after gamej so Graslin had fallen into 
none of the snares set for him by ambitious mothers 
who coveted a brilliant position for their daughters. 
Graslin, the Sauviat of a somewhat higher social sphere, 
did not spend two francs a day upon himself, and dressed 
no better than his second clerk. His whole staff con- 
sisted of a couple of clerks and an office-boy, though he 
went through an amount of business which might fairly 
be called immense, so multitudinous were its ramifica- 
tions. One of the clerks saw to the correspondence, the 
other kept the books ; and for the rest Pierre Graslin 
was both the soul and body of his business. He chose 
his clerks from his family circle j they were of his own 
stamp, trustworthy, intelligent, and accustomed to work. 
As for the office-boy, he led the life of a dray horse. 

Graslin rose all the year round before five in the 
morning, and was never in bed till eleven o’clock at 
night. His charwoman, an old Auvergnate, who came 
in to do the housework and to cook his meals, had strict 
orders never to exceed the sum of three francs for the 
total daily expense of the household. The brown 
earthenware, the strong coarse tablecloths and sheets, 
were in keeping with the manners and customs of an 
establishment in which the porter was the man of all 
work, and the clerks made their own beds. The 
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blackened deal tables, the ragged straw-bottomed chairs 
with the holes through the centre, the pigeon-hole 
^v^tlng-dcs]cs and ramshackle bedsteads, in fact, all the 
furniture of the countine-housc and the three rooms 
abo^e It, would not ha\e fetched three thousand francs, 
even if the safe had been included, a colossal solid iron 
structure built into the wall itself, before which the 
porter nightly slept with a couple of dogs at his feet It 
had been a legacy from the old firm to the present one. 

Graslin was not often seen in socict), where a ^reat 
deal w'as heard about htro. He dined with the Receiver- 
General (a business connection) two or three times a 
)ear, and he had been known to take a meal at the 
prefecture , for, to his own intense disgust, he had been 
nominated a member of the general council of the 
department * He wasted his time there,* he said 
Occasionally, when he had concluded a bargain with a 
business acquaintance, he w’as detained to lunch or 
dinner, and lastl), he was sometimes compelled to call 
upon his old patrons who spent the winter in Limoges. 
So slight was the hold which social relations had upon 
him, that at twenty-five years of age Graslin had not so 
much as offered a glass of water to aiw creature 

People used to say, ‘That is M Graslin when he 
passed along the street, which is to say, ‘There is a man 
who came to Limoges without a fiirthing, and has made 
an immense amount of money.* The Auvergnat banker 
became a kind of pattern ana example held up by fathers 
of families to their offspnng — and an epigram which 
more than one wife cast in her husband’s teeth It is 
easy to imagine the motives which induced this 
principal pivot m the financial machinery of Limoges to 
repel the matnmonial advances so pcrscveringly made to 
him. The daughters of Messieurs Ferret and Grossetttc 
had been married before Graslin was m a position to ask 
for them , but as each of these ladies had daughters in 
the schoolroom, people left Graslin alone at last, taking 
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it for granted that either old Ferret or Grossetete the 
shrewd had arranged a match to be carried out some 
future day, when Graslin should he bridegroom to one of 
the granddaughters. 

Sauviat had watched his fellow countryman’s rise and 
progress more closely than any one. He had known 
Graslin ever since he came to Limoges, but their rela- 
tive positions had changed so much (in appearance at 
any rate) that the friendship became an acquaintance, 
renewed only at long intervals. Still, in his quality of 
fellow countryman, Graslin was never above having a 
chat with Sauviat in the Auvergne dialect if the two 
happened to meet, and in their own language they 
dropped the formal ‘ you ’ for the more familiar ‘ thee ’ 
and ‘thou.’ 

In 1823, when the youngest of the brothers Grossetete, 
the Receiver-General of Bourges, married his daughter to 
the youngest son of the Comte de Fontaine, Sauviat saw 
that the Grossetetes had no mind to take Graslin into 
their family. 

After a conference with the banker, old Sauviat 
returned in high glee to dine in his daughter’s room. 

‘ Veronique will be Madame Graslin,’ he told the two 
women. 

‘ Madame Graslin ! ’ cried Mother Sauviat, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Is it possible ?’ asked Veronique. She did not know 
Graslin by sight, but the name produced much such an 
effect on her imagination as the word Rothschild upon 
a Parisian shop-girl. 

‘Yes. It is settled,’ old Sauviat continued solemnly. 
‘Graslin will furnish his house very grandly j he will 
have the finest carriage from Paris that money can buy 
for our daughter, and the best pair of horses in Limousin. 
He will buy an estate worth five hundred thousand 
francs for her, and settle the house on her besides. In 
short, Veronique will be the first lady in Limoges, and 
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the nchest in the department and can do just as she hkes 
with Graslin * 

Veronique’s boundless afFection for her father and 
mother, her bnnging-up, her religious training, her utter 
Ignorance, prevented her from raising a single objection , 
It did not so much as occur to her that she had been 
disposed of without her own consent The next 
day Sauviat set out for Pans, and was away for about a 
week. 

Pierre Graslin, as you may imagine, was no great 
talker , he went straight to the point, and acted promptly. 
A thing determined upon was a thing done at once 
So in February 1822 a strange piece of news sur- 
prised Limoges like a sudden thunder-clap Graslm*s 
great house was being handsomely furnished. Heavy 
waggon loads from Pans arnved daily to be unpacked in 
the courtyard Rumours flew about the town concerning 
the good taste displayed in the beautiful furniture, 
modern and antique A magniflcent service of plate 
came down from OdioPs by the mail, and (actually) 
three carriages ’ — a calech^ a brougham, and a cabriolet 
arrived carefully packed in straw as if they had been 
jewels 

‘ M Graslin is going to be married I ’ The words 
passed from mouth to mouth, and m the course of a 
single evening the news filtered through the drawing- 
rooms of the Limousin aristocracy to the back parlours 
and shops in the suburbs, till all Limoges in fact had 
heard it But whom was he going to marry ^ Nobody 
could answer the question There was a mystery in 
Limoges 

As soon as Sauviat came back from Pans, Graslin made 
his first nocturnal visit, at half-past nine o’clock. 

kjiew ttat Yit was coinmg Sbe wtirt: btfl 
blue silk gown, cut square at the throat, and a wide 
collar of cambric with a deep hem Her hair she had 
simply parted into two bandeaux, waved and gathered. 
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into a Grecian knot at the back of her head. ^ She was 
sitting in a tapestry-covered chair near the fireside, where 
her mother occupied a great armchair with a carved back 
and crimson velvet cushions, a bit of salvage from some 
/uined chateau. A blazing fire burned on the hearth. 
Upon the mantel-shelf, on either side of an old clock 
(whose value the Sauviats certainly did not know), stood 
two old-fashioned sconces ; six wax-candles in the sockets 
among the brazen vine-stems shed their light on the 
brown chamber, and on V eronique in her bloom. The 
old mother had put on her best dress. 

In the midst of the silence that reigned in the streets 
at that silent hour, with the dimly lit staircase as a back- 
ground, Graslin appeared for the first time before 
Veronique — the shy childish girl whose head was still 
full of sweet fancies of love derived from Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s book. Graslin was short and thin. His 
thick black hair stood up straight on his forehead like 
bristles in a brush, in startling contrast with a face red as a 
drunkard’s, and covered with suppurating or bleeding 
pustules. The eruption was neither scrofula nor leprosy, 
it was simply a result of an overheated condition of the 
blood i unflagging toil, anxiety, fanatical application to 
business, late hours, a life steady and sober to the point 
of abstemiousness, had induced a complaint which seemed 
to be related to both diseases. In spite of partners, 
clerks, and doctors, the banker had never brought himself 
to submit to a regimen which might have alleviated the 
symptoms or cured an evil, trifling at first, which was 
daily aggravated by neglect as time went on. He wished 
to be rid of it, and sometimes for a few days would 
take the baths and swallow the doses prescribed j but 
the round of business carried him away, and he forgot to 
take care of himself. Now and again he would talk of 
going away for a short holiday, and trying the waters some- 
where or other for a cure, but where is the man in hot 
pursuit of millions who has been known to stop ? In 
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this flushed countenance gleamed two grey c>es, the jns 
speckled with brown dots and streaked with fine green 
threads radiating from the pupil — two covetous eyes, 
piercing eyes that went to the depths of the heart, 
imphcablcc}esin which )ou read resolution and intcgritj 
and business faculty. A snub nose, thick blubber lips, a 
prominent rounded forehead, grinning cheek-bones, coarse 
cars corroded by the sour humours of the blood — alto- 
gether Grashn looked like an antique sat)r — a satyr 
tricked out in a great coat, a black satin waistcoat, and 
a white ncckclc h knotted about his neck The strong 
muscular shoulders, which had once carried bean 
burdens, stooped somev^ hat alread) , the thin legs, whicn 
seemed to be imperfectly tomted with the short thighs, 
trembled beneath the weight of that over-dc\ eloped torso 
The bony fingers co\crcd with hair were like claws, as 
IS often the case with those who tel) gold all day long 
Two parallel lines furrowed the face from the cheek- 
bones to the mouth— an unernng sign that here was a 
man whose whole soul was taken up w'lth matenal 
interests, while the eyebrows sloped up towards the 
temples in a manner which indicated a habit of swift 
deasion Grim and hard though the mouth looked, 
there was something there that suggested an underijing 
kindliness, real good-heartedness, not called forth in a 
life of money getting, and choked, it may be, by cares of 
this world, but which might revive at contact with a 
woman 

At sight of this apparition, something clutched cruelly 
at Veronique’s heart Everything grew dark before her 
eyes She thought she cned out, but in reality she sat 
still, mute, staring with fixed eyes 

‘ Veroniquc,* said old Sauviat, * this is M Grashn * 

Veronique rose to her feet and bowed, then she sank 
down into her chair again, and her eyes sought her 
mother But La Sauviat was smiling at the milfionaire, 
looking so happy, so very happy, that the poor child 
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gathered courage to hide her violent feeling of repulsion 
and the shock she had received. In the midst of the 
conversation which followed, something was said about 
Graslin’s health. The banker looked naiVely at himself 
in the bevelled mirror framed in ebony. 

‘ I am not handsome, Mademoiselle,’ he said, and he 
explained that the redness of his face was due to his busy 
life, and told them how he had disobeyed his doctor’s 
orders. He hoped that as soon as he had a woman to 
look after him and his household, a wife who would take 
more care of him than he took of himself, he should look 
quite a different man. 

‘ As if anybody married a man for his looks, mate ! ’ 
cried the dealer in old iron, slapping his fellow country- 
man on the thigh. 

Graslin’s explanation appealed to instinctive feelings 
which more or less fill every woman’s heart. V eronique 
bethought herself of her own face, marred by a hideous 
disease, and in her Christian humility she thought better 
of her first impression. Just then some one whistled 
in the street outside, Graslin went down, followed by 
Sauviat, who felt uneasy. Both men soon returned. 
The porter had brought the first bouquet of flowers, 
which had been in readiness for the occasion. At the 
reappearance of the banker with this stack of exotic 
blossoms, which he offered to his future bride, Veronique’s 
feelings were very different from those with which she 
had first seen Graslin himself. The room was filled 
with the sweet scent, for Veronique it was the realisa- 
tion of her day-dreams of the tropics. She had never 
seen white camellias before, had never known the scent 
of the Alpine cytisus, the exquisite fragrance of the 
citronella, the jessamine of the Azores, the verbena and 
musk-rose, and their sweetness, like a melody in perfume, 
falling on her senses stirred a vague tenderness in her 
heart. 

Graslin left Veronique under the spell of that emotion j 
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but almost nightly after Sauviat returned home, the 
banker w'aitcd till all Limoges was asleep, and then slunk 
along under the v^'alls to tnc house where the dealer in 
old iron lived. He used to tap softly on the shutters, 
the dog did not bark, the old man came down and 
opened the door to his fellow countr>'man, and Graslin 
would spend a couple of hours in the brown room where 
Veronique sat, and Mother Sauviat would serve him up 
an Auvergnat supper. The uncouth lover never came 
without a bouquet for Veronique, rare flowers only to be 
procured in M. Grossetete*s hothouse, M. Grossctctc 
being the only person in Limoges in the secret of the 
marriage. The porter went after dark to fetch the 
bouquet, which old Grossetete aUvap gathered himself. 

During those two months, Graslin went about fifty 
times to the house, and never without some handsome 
present, rings, a gold watch, a chain, a dressing-case, or 
the like; amazing lavishness on his part, which, however, 
is easily explained. 

Veronique would bring him almost the whole of her 
father’s fortune — she womd have seven hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. The old man kept for himself an 
income of eight thousand francs, an old investment in 
the Funds, made when he was in imminent danger or 
losing his head on the scaffold. In those days he had 
put sixty thousand francs in assignats (the half of his 
fortune) into Government stock. It was Br^c who 
had advised the investment, and dissuaded him after- 
wards when he thought of selling out ; it was Brczac, 
too, who in the same emergency had been a faithful 
trustee for the rest of his fortune — the vast sum of seven 
hundred gold louls, with which Sauviat began to specu- 
late as soon as he made good his escape from prison. 
In thirty years’ time each of those gold louis had been 
transmuted into a bill for a thousand francs, thanks partly 
to the interest on the assignats, partly to the money 
which fell in at the time of Champagnac’s death, partly 
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to trading gains in the business, and to the money stand- 
ing at compound interest in Brezac’s concern. Brezac 
had done honestly by Sauviat, as Auvergnat does by 
Auvergnat. And so whenever Sauviat went to take a 
look at the front of Graslin’s great house — 

‘Veronique shall live in that palace!’ he said to 
himself. 

He knew that there was not another girl in Limousin 
who would have seven hundred and fifty thousand francs 
paid down on her marriage day, beside two hundred 
and fifty thousand of expectations. Graslin, the son-in- 
law of his choice, must therefore inevitably marry 
Veronique. So every evening Veronique received a 
bouquet, which daily made her little sitting-room bright 
with flowers, a bouquet carefully kept out of sight of the 
neighbours. She admired the beautiful jewels, the 
rubies, pearls, and diamonds, the bracelets, dear to all 
daughters of Eve, and thought herself less ugly thus 
adorned. She saw her mother happy over this marriage, 
and she herself had no standard of comparison ; she had 
no idea what marriage meant, no conception of its duties; 
and finally, she heard the curate of Saint-Ltienne praising 
Graslin to her, in his solemn voice, telling her that this 
was an honourable man with whom she would lead an 
honourable life. So Veronique consented to receive M. 
Graslin’s attentions. In a lonely and monotonous life 
like hers, let a single person present himself day by day, 
and before long that person will not be indifferent ; for 
either an aversion, confirmed by a deeper knowledge, 
will turn to hate, and the visitor’s presence will be 
intolerable ; or custom stales (so to speak) the sight of 
physical defects, and then the mind begins to look for 
compensations. Curiosity busies itself with the face; 
from some cause or other the features light up, there is 
some fleeting gleam of beauty there ; and at last the 
nature, hidden beneath the outward form, is discovered. 
In short, first impressions once overcome, the force with 
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which the one soul is attracted to the other is but so 
much the stronger, because the discovery of the true 
nature of the other is all its own. So love begins. 
Herein lies the secret of the passionate love which beauti- 
ful persons entertain for others who are not beautiful in 
appearance j affection, looking deeper than the outward 
form, sees the form no longer, but a soul, and thence- 
forward knows nothing else. Moreover, the beauty so 
necessary in a woman takes in a man such a strange 
character, that women’s opinions differ as much on the 
subject of a man’s good looks as men about the beauty 
of a woman. 

After much meditation and many struggles with her- 
self, Veronique allowed the banns to be published, and 
all Limoges rang with the incredible news. Nobody 
knew the secret — the bride’s immense dowry. If that 
had been bruited abroad, Veronique might have chosen 
her husband, but perhaps even so would have been 
mistaken. It was a love-match on Graslin’s side, people 
averred. 

Upholsterers arrived from Paris to furnish the fine 
house. The banker was going to great expense over it, 
and nothing else was talked of in Limoges. People 
discussed the price of the chandeliers, the gilding of the 
drawing-room, the mythical subjects of the timepieces ; 
and there were well-informed folk who could describe 
the flower-stands and the porcelain stoves, the luxurious 
novel contrivances. For instance, there was an aviary built 
above the ice-house in the garden of the Hotel GrasHn j 
all Limoges marvelled at the rare birds in it — the 
parroquets, and Chinese pheasants, and strange water- 
fowl, there was no one who had not seen them. 

M. and Mme. Grossetete, old people much looked up 
to in^ Limoges, called several times upon the Sauviats, 
Graslin accompanying them. Mme. Grossetete, worthy 
woman, congratulated Veronique on the fortunate mar- 
riage she was to make j so the Church, the family, and the 
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world, together with every trifling circumstance, combined 
to bring this match about. 

In the month of April, formal invitations were sent to 
all Graslin’s circle of acquaintance. At eleven o’clock 
one fine sunny morning a caleche and a brougham, drawn 
by Limousin horses in English harness (old Grossetete had 
superintended his colleague’s stable), arrived before the 
poor little shop where the dealer in old iron lived ; and 
the excited quarter beheld the bridegroom’s sometime 
partners and his two clerks. There was a prodigious 
sensation, the street was filled by the crowd eager to see 
the Sauviats’ daughter. The most celebrated hairdresser 
in Limoges had set the bride’s crown on her beautiful 
hair and arranged her veil of priceless Brussels lace ; but 
Veronique’s dress was of simple white muslin. A 
sufliciently imposing assembly of the most distinguished 
women of Limoges was present at the wedding in the 
cathedral ; the Bishop himself, knowing the piety of the 
Sauviats, condescended to perform the marriage ceremony. 
People thought the bride a plain-looking girl. For the 
first time she entered her hotel, and went from surprise 
to surprise. A state dinner preceded the ball, to which 
Graslin had invited almost all Limoges. The dinner 
given to the Bishop, the prefect, the president of the 
court of first instance, the public prosecutor, the mayor, 
the general, and to Graslin’s sometime employers and their 
wives, was a triumph for the bride, who, like all simple 
and unaffected people, proved unexpectedly charming. 
None of the married people would dance, so that Vero- 
nique continued to do the honours of her house, and won 
the esteem and good graces of most of her new acquaint- 
ances ; asking old Grossetete, who had taken a great 
kindness for her, for information about her guests, and so 
avoiding blunders. During the evening the two retired 
bankers spread the news of the fortune, immense for 
Limousin, which the parents of the bride had given her. 
At nine o’clock the dealer in old iron went home to bed, 
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leaving his wife to preside at the ceremony of undressing 
the bride It was said in the town that Mme Graslin 
was plain but well shaped 

Old Sauviat sold his business and his house in the town, 
and bought a cottage on the left bank of the Vienne, 
between Limoges and Le Cluzeau,and ten minutes’ walk 
from the Faubourg Saint-Martial Here he meant that 
he and his wife should end their days m peace The two 
old people had rooms in Graslm’s hotel, and dined there 
once or twice a week with their daughter, whose walks 
usually took the direction of their house 

The retired dealer in old iron had nothing to do, and 
nearly died of leisure. Luckily for him, his son-m law 
found him some occupation In 1823 banker found 
himself with a porcelain factory on his hands He had 
lent large sums to the manufacturers, which they were 
unable to repay, $0 he had taken over the business to 
recoup himself In this concern he invested more 
capital, and by this means, and by his extensive business 
connections, made of it one of the largest factories in 
Limoges , so that when he sold it in three years after he 
took It over, he made a large profit on the transaction 
He made his father-m-law the manager of this factory, 
situated in the very same quarter of Samt-Martial where 
his house stood , and m spite of Sauviat’s seventy-two 
years, he had done not a little in bringing about the pro- 
sperity of a business m which he grew quite young 
again The plan had us advantages likewise for Graslm , 
but for old Sauviat, who threw himself heart and soul 
into the porcelain factory, he would have been perhaps 
obliged to take a clerk into partnership and lose part of 
the profits, which he now received in full , but as it was, 
fie could look after his own affairs m the town, and feel 
his mind at case as to the capital invested in the porcelain 
works 

In 1827 Sauviat met with an accident, which ended in 
his death He was busy with the stocktaking, when he 
c 
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stumbled over one of the crates in which the china was 
packed, grazing his leg slightly. He took no care of 
himself, and mortification set in j they talked of ampu- 
tation, but he would not hear of losing his leg, and so he 
died. His widow made over about two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, the amount of Sauviat’s estate, to 
her daughter and son-in-law, GrasUn undertaking to pay 
her two hundred francs a month, an amount amply 
sufficient for her needs. She persisted in living on with- 
out a servant in the little cottage ; keeping her point 
with the obstinacy of old age, and in spite of her 
daughter’s entreaties ; but, on the other hand, she went 
almost every day to the Hotel Graslin, and Veronique’s 
walks, as heretofore, usually ended at her mother’s house. 
There was a charming view from the windows of the 
river and the little island in the Vienne, which Veronique 
had loved in the old days, and called her Isle of France, 

The story of the Sauviats has been anticipated partly 
to save interruption to the other story of the Graslins’ 
household, partly because it serves to explain some of the 
reasons of the retired life which Veronique Graslin led. 
The old mother foresaw how much her child might one 
day be made to suffer through Graslin’s avarice ; for long 
she held out, and refused to give up the rest of her fortune, 
and only gave way when Veronique insisted upon it. 
Veronique was incapable of imagining circumstances in 
which a wife desires to have the control of her property, 
and acted upon a generous impulse; in this way she 
meant to thank Graslin for giving her back her liberty. 

The unaccustomed splendours of Graslin’s marriage 
had been totally at variance with his habits and nature. 
The great capitalist’s ideas were very narrow. Veronique 
had had no opportunity of gauging the man with 
whom she must spend the rest of her life. During those 
fifty-five evening visits Graslin had shown but one side 
of his character — the man of business, the undaunted 
worker who planned and carried out large undertakings. 
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the capitalist who looked at public affairs with a \ncw to 
their probable effect on the bank rate and opportunities 
of money-roaking And, under the influence of his 
father-in-law 's million, Grasim bad bcha\ cd generously in 
those days, though even then his JaMsh expenditure was 
made to gam his own ends, he was drawn into expense 
in the springtide days of his marriage partly by the 
possession of the great hous^ which he called his ‘Folly,* 
the house still called the Hotel Grashn in Limoges 
As he had the horses, the calcche, and brougham, it 
was natural to make use of them to pay a round of 
visits on his marnage, and to go to the dinner-parties and 
dances given in honour of the bride by official dignitaries 
and wealthy houses Acting on the impulses which 
carried him out of his ordinary sphere, Grashn was ‘at 
home* to callers one day m the week, and sent to Pans 
for a cook. For about a year indeed he led the ordinary 
life of a man who has seventeen hundred thousand francs 
ofhis own, and can command a capital of three millions 
He had come to be the most conspicuous personage m 
Limoges During that year he generously allowed Mme 
Grashn twenty-five twentt -franc pieces ci cry month 
Veroniquc on her marriage had become a person of 
great interest to the rank and fishion of Limoges , she 
was a kind of godsend to the idle curiosity which finds 
such meagre sustenance in the provinces Veronique, 
who had so suddenly made her appearance, was a pheno- 
menon the more closely scrutinised on that account, but 
she always maintained the simple and unaffected attitude 
of an onlooker who watches manners and usages unknown 
to her, and seeks to conform to them From the first 
she had been pronounced to have a good figure and a 
plain face, and now it was decided that ske was good- 
natured, but stupid She vras learning so many things 
at once, she had so much to see and to hear, that her 
manner and talk gave some colour to this accusation. 
A sort of torpor, moreover, had stolen over her which 
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might well be mistaken for stupidity. Marriage,^ that 
‘difficult profession’ of wifehood, as she called it, in 
which the Church, the Code, and her own mother bade 
her practise the most complete resignation and perfect 
obedience, under pain of breaking all laws human and 
divine, and bringing about irreparable evils ; marriage 
had plunged her into a bewilderment which grew to the 
pitch of vertigo and delirium. While she sat silent and 
reserved, she heard her own thoughts as plainly as the 
voices about her. For her ‘ existence ’ had come to be 
extremely ‘difficult,’ to use the phrase of the dying 
Fontenelle, and ever more increasingly, till she grew 
frightened, she was afraid of herself. Nature recoiled 
from the orders of the soul ; the body rebelled against 
the will. The poor snared creature wept on the bosom 
of the great Mother of the sorrowful and afflicted j she 
betook herself to the Church, she redoubled her fervour, 
she confided to her director the temptations which 
assailed her, she poured out her soul in prayer. Never 
at any time in her life did she fulfil her religious duties 
so zealously. The tempest of despair which filled her 
when she knew that she did not love her husband, flung 
her at the foot of the altar, where divine comforting 
voices spoke to her of patience. And she was patient 
and sweet, living in hope of the joys of motherhood. 

‘Did you see Mme. Graslin this morning?’ the 
women asked among themselves. ‘Marriage does not 
agree with herj she looked quite ghastly.’ 

‘ Yes j but would you have given a daughter of yours 
to a man like M. Graslin ? Of course, if you marry such 
a monster, you suffer for it.’ 

As soon as Graslin was fairly married, all the mothers 
who had assiduously hunted him for the past ten years 
directed spiteful speeches at him. Veronique grew thin, 
and became plain in good earnest. Her eyes were 
heavy, her features coarsened, she looked shamefaced and 
embarrassed, and wore the dreary, chilling expression, so 
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repellent in bigoted devotees. A greyish tint overspread 
her complexion. She dragged herself languidly about 
during the first year of her marriage, usually the heyday 
of a woman’s life. Before very long she sought for 
distraction in boohs, making use of her privilege as a 
married woman to read m'crj'thing. She read Scott’s 
novels, Byron’s poems, the works of Schiller and Goethe, 
literature ancient and modern. She learned to ride, 
to dance, and draw. She made sepia drawings and 
sketches in water-colour, eager to learn every device 
which women use to while aw’ay the tedium of solitary 
hours j in short, that second education which a woman 
nearly always undertakes for a man’s sake and with his 
guidance, she undertook alone and for herself. 

In the loftiness of a nature frank and free, brought up, 
as it were, in the desert, but fortified by religion, there 
ws a wild grandeur, cravings which found no satisfaction 
in the provincial society In which she moved. All the 
books described love } she looked up from her books on life, 
and found no traces of passion there. Love lay dormant 
in her heart like the germs which wait for the sun. 
Through a profound melancholy, caused by constant 
brooding over herself, she came by dim and winding ways 
back tothe lastbrightdrcams of hcrgirlhood. She dwelt 
more than once on the old romantic imaginings, and 
became the heroine and the theatre of the drama. Once 
again she saw the island bathed in light, full of blossom 
and sweet scents, and all things graie^l to her soul. 

Not seldom her sad eyes wandered over her rooms 
with searching curiosity j the men she saw were all 
like Graslin j she watched them closely, and seemed to 
turn questioningly from them to their wives ; but on the 
Women s faces she saw no sign of her own secret trouble, 
and sadly and wearily she returned to her starting-point, 
uneasy about herself. Her highest thoughts met with 
a response in the books which she read of a morning, 
their wit pleased herj but m the evening she heard 
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nothing but commonplace thoughts, which no one 
attempted to disguise by giving a witty turn to them j 
the talk around her was vapid and empty, or ran upon 
gossip and local news, which had no interest for her. 
She wondered sometimes at the warmth of discussions 
in which there was no question of sentiment, for her the 
very core of life. She was often seen gazing before 
her with fixed, wide eyes, thinking, doubtless, of hours 
which she had spent, while still a girl ignorant of life, 
in the room where everything had been in keeping with 
her fancies, and now laid in ruins, like Veronique’s own 
existence. She shrank in pain from the thought of being 
drawn into the eddy of petty cares and interests like the 
other women among whom she was forced to live ; her 
ill-concealed disdain of the littleness of her lot, visible 
upon her lips and brow, was taken for upstart insolence. 

Mme. Graslin saw the coolness upon all faces, and 
felt a certain bitter tone in the talk. She did not under- 
stand the reason, for as yet she had not made a friend 
sufficiently intimate to enlighten or coimsel her. In- 
justice, under which small natures chafe, compels loftier 
souls to return within themselves, and induces in them 
a kind of humility. Veronique blamed herself, and tried 
to discover where the fault lay. She tried to be gracious, 
she was pronounced to be insincere ; she redoubled her 
kindliness, and was said to be a hypocrite (her devotion 
giving colour to the slander) ; she was lavish of hospita- 
lity, and gave dinners and dances, and was accused of 
pride. All Mme. Graslin’s efforts were unsuccessful. 
She was misjudged and repulsed by the petty querulous 
pride of provincial coteries, where susceptibilities are 
always upon the watch for offences ; she went no more 
into society, and lived in the strictest retirement. The 
love in her heart turned to the Church. The great 
spirit in its feeble house of flesh saw in the manifold 
behests of Catholicism but so many stones set by the 
brink of the precipices of life, raised there by charitable 
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hands to prop human weakness by the way. So every 
least religious obscr^-ance was practised with the most 
punctilious care. 

Upon this, the Liberal party added Mme. Gras!in*s 
name to the list of bigots in the town. She was classed 
among the Ultras, and party spirit strengthened the 
various grudges which Vcronique had innocently stored 
up against herself, with its periodical exacerbations. 
But as she had nothing to lose by this ostracism, she 
went no more into society, and betook herself to her 
books, with the infinite resources which they opened to 
her. She thought over her reading, she compared 
methods, she increased the amount of her actual know- 
ledge and her power of acquiring it, and by so doing 
opened the gateways of her mind to curiosity. 

It was at this period of close and persistent study, 
while religion supported her, that she gained a friend in 
M. Grossetete, an old man whose ability had not 
grown so rusty in the course of a life in a county town 
but that contact with a keen intclliccnce could still draw 
a few sparks from it. The kind soul was deeply interested 
in Veronique, who, in return for the mild warmth of the 
mellowed affection which age alone can give, put forth 
all the treasures of her soul ; for him the splendid powers 
cultivated in secret first blossomed forth. 

A fragment of a letter written at this time to M. 
Grossetete will describe the mental condition of a woman 
who one day should give proof of a firm temper and 
lofty nature : — 

‘The flowers which you sent to me for the dance 
were very lovely, yet they suggested painful thoughts. 
The sight of that beauty, gathered by you to decorate 
a ftttival, and to fade on my breast and in my hair, 
made me think of other flowers born to die unseen in 
^ur woods, to shed sweet scent that no one breathes. 
Then I asked myself why I was dancing, vvhy I had 
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decked myself with flowers, just as I ask God why I am 
here in the world. You see, my friend, that in every- 
thing there lurks a snare for the unhappy, just as the 
drollest trifles bring the sick back to their own sufferings. 
That is the worst of some troubles : they press upon us 
so constantly that they shape themselves into an idea 
which is ever present in our minds. An ever-present 
trouble ought surely to be a hallowed thought. You 
love flowers for their own sake j I love them as I love 
beautiful music. As I once told you, the secret of a 
host of things is hidden from me. . . . You, my old 
friend, for instance, have a passion for gardening. 
When you come back to town, teach me to share in 
this taste of yours ; send me with a light footstep to my 
hothouse to feel the interest which you take in watching 
your plants grow. You seem to me to live and blossom 
with them, to take a delight in them, as in something of 
your own creation; to discover new colours, novel 
splendours, which come forth under your eyes, the result 
of your labours. I feel that the emptiness of my life is 
breaking my heart. For me, my hothouse is full of 
pining souls. The distress which I force myself to 
relieve saddens my very soul. I And some young 
mother without linen for her new-born babe, some old 
man starving, I make their troubles mine, and even 
when I have helped them, the feelings aroused in me by 
the sight of misery relieved are not enough to satisfy my 
soul. Oh / my friend, I feel that I have great powers 
asserting themselves in me, powers of doing evil, it may 
be, which nothing can crush — powers that the hardest 
commandments of religion cannot humble. When I 
go to see my mother, when I am quite alone among the 
fields, I feel that I must cry aloud, and I cry. My body 
is the prison in which one of the evil genii has pent up 
some moaning creature, until the mysterious word shall 
be uttered which shatters the cramping cell. But this 
comparison is not just. In my case it should be reversed. 
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It IS the body which is a prisoner, if I may make use of 
the expression. Does not religion occupy my soul ? 
And the treasures gamed by reading arc constant food for 
the mind. Why do I long for any change, c^en if it 
comes as suffering — for any break in the cncnaiing 
peace of my lot? Unless I find some sentiment to 
uphold me, some strong interest to culiisate, I feel that 
I shall drift towards the ab)ss where every idea grows 
hazy and meaningless, where character is enervated, 
where the springs of one's being grow slack and inert, 
where I shall be no longer the woman Nature intended 
me to be. That is what my cries mean. . . . Due )Ou 
will not cease to send flowers to me because of this out- 
cry of mine ? Vour friendship has been so sw*eet and 
pleasant a thing, that it has reconciled me W'lth myself 
for several months. Yes, I feel happy when I tfiink 
that )ou sometimes throw a fnendiy glance over the 
blossoming desert-place, my inner self, that the wanderer, 
half dead after her flight on the fiery steed of a dream, 
will meet with a kind word of greeting from you on her 
return.* 

Three years after Veronique's marnage, it occurred to 
Graslm that his wife never used the hordes, and, a good 
opportunity offenng itself, he sold them. The carnages 
were sold at the same time, the coachman was dismissed, 
and the cook from Paris transferred to the Bishop’s 
establishment. A woman servant took his place. Graslm 
ceased to give his wife an allow'ancc, saying that he 
would pay all the bills. He was the happiest man in the 
world when he met with no opposition from the wife who 
had brought him a million. There was not much merit, 
It u tru^ in Mme. Graslin*s self-denial. She knew 
brought up in ignorance 
■ in life. Graslm found 

^ her lying in a corner of 

her desk j scarcely any of it had been spent, Vcronique 
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gave to the poor, her trousseau had been so large that as 
yet she had had scarcely any expenses for dress. Graslin 
praised Veronique to all Limoges as the pattern of 
wives. 

The splendour of the furniture gave him pangs, so 
he had it all shrouded in covers. His wife’s bedroom, 
boudoir, and dressing-room alone escaped this dispensa- 
tion, an economical measure which economised nothing, 
for the wear and tear to the furniture is the same, covers 
or no covers. 

He next took up his abode on the ground floor, where 
the counting-house and ofiice had been established, so 
he began his old life again, and was as keen in pursuit of 
gain as before. The Auvergnat banker thought himself 
a model husband because he breakfasted and dined with 
his wife, who carefully ordered the meals for him ; but 
he was so extremely unpunctual, that he came in at the 
proper hour scarce ten times a month j and though, out 
of thoughtfulness, he asked her never to wait for him, 
Veronique always stayed to carve for him ; she wanted to 
fulfil her wifely duties in some one visible manner. His 
marriage had not been a matter to which the banker gave 
much thought ; his wife represented the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand francsj he had not discovered 
that that wife shrank from him. Gradually he had left 
Mme. Graslin to herself, and became absorbed in business j 
and when he took it into his head to have a bed put for 
him in a room next to his private office, Veronique saw 
that his wishes were carried out at once. 

So after three years of marriage this ill-assorted couple 
went their separate ways as before, and felt glad to return 
to them. The capitalist, owner now of eighteen hundred 
thousand francs, returned to his occupation of money- 
making with all the more zest after the brief interval. 
His two clerks and the office-boy were somewhat better 
lodged and a little better fed — that was all the difference 
between the past and the present. His wife had a cook 
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and a waiting-maid (the two servants could not well be 
dispensed with), and no calls were made on Graslin’s 
purse except for strict necessaries. 

And Veronique was happy in the turn things had 
taken j she saw in the banker’s satisfaction a compensation 
for a separation for which she had never asked j it was 
impossible that Graslin should shrink from her as she 
shrank from him. She was half glad, half sorry of this 
secret divorce 5 she had looked forward to motherhood, 
which should bring a new interest into her life; but in 
spite of their mutual resignation, there was no child of 
the marriage as yet in 1828. 

So Mme. Graslin, envied fay all Limoges, led as lonely 
a life in her splendid home as formerly in her father’s 
hovel; but the hopes and the childish joys of inexperience 
were gone. She lived in thcruinsof her ‘castles in Spain,* 
enlightened by sad experience, sustained by a devout 
feith, busying herself for the poor of the district, 
whom she loaded with kindnesses. She made baby-linen 
for them; she gave sheets and bedding to those who lay 
on straw ; she went everywhere with her maid— a good 
Auvergnate whom her mother found for her. This girl 
attached herself body and soul to her mistress, and 
became a charitable spy for her, whose mission it was 
to find out trouble to soothe and distress to relieve. 
This life of busy benevolence and of punctilious per- 
formance of the duties enjoined by the Church was a 
hidden life, only known by the cures of the town who 
directed it, for Veronique took their counsel in all that 
she did, so that the money intended for the deserving 
poor should not be squandered by vice. 

During these years Veronique found another friend- 
ship quite as precious to her and as warm as her 
friendship with old Grossetete. She became one ot the 
flock or the Abbe Dutheil, one of the vicars-general of 
the diocese. This priest belonged to the small minority 
among the French clergy who lean towards concession, 
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who would fain associate the Church with the popular 
cause. By putting evangelical principles in practice, the 
Church should gain her old ascendency over the people, 
whom she could then bind to the Monarchy. But the 
Abbe Dutheil’s merits were unrecognised, and he was 
persecuted. Perhaps he had seen that it was hopeless to 
attempt to enlighten the Court of Rome and the clerical 
party ; perhaps he had sacrificed his convictions at the 
bidding of his superiors; at any rate, he dwelt within the 
limits of the strictest orthodoxy, knowing the while that 
the mere expression of his convictions would close his 
way to a bishopric. A great and Christian humility, 
blended with a lofty character, distinguished this eminent 
churchman. He had neither pride nor ambition, and 
stayed at his post, doing his duty in the midst of peril. 
The Liberal party in the town, who knew nothing of 
his motives, quoted his opinions in support of their own, 
and reckoned him as ‘a patriot,’ a word which means ‘a 
revolutionary’ for good Catholics. He was beloved by 
those below him, who did not dare to praise his worth ; 
dreaded by his equals, who watched him narrowly ; and a 
thorn in the side of his bishop. He was not exactly 
persecuted, his learning and virtues were too well known ; 
it was impossible to find fault with him freely, though he 
criticised the blunders in policy by which the Throne 
and the Church alternately compromised each other,- 
and pointed out the inevitable results; like poor Cassandra, 
he was reviled by his own party before and after the fall 
which he predicted. Nothing short of a Revolution was 
likely to shake the Abbe Dutheil from his place ; he was 
a foundation stone in the Church, an unseen block of 
granite on which everything else rests. His utility was 
recognised, and — ^he was left in his place, like most of 
the real power of which mediocrity is jealous and afraid. 
If, like the Abbe de Lamennais, he had taken up the pen, 
he would probably have shared his fate ; at him, too, the 
thunderbolts of Rome would have been launched. 
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In person the Abbe Dutheil was commanding. 
Something in his appearance spoke of a soul so profound 
that the surface is always calm and smooth His height 
and spare frame did not mar the general effect of the 
outlines of his figure, which vaguely recalled those 
forms which Spanish painters loved best to paint for 
great monastic thinkers and dreamers — forms which 
Thon'aldsen in ourown time has selected for his Apostles. 
His face, with the long, almost austere lines m it, which 
bore out the impression made by the straight folds of his 
garments, possessed the same charm which the sculptors 
of the Middle Ages discovered and recorded in the mystic 
figures about the doorways of their churches. His grave 
thoughts, grave words, and grave tones were all in 
keeping, and the expression of the Abb^s personality. 
At the first sight of the dark eyes, which austerity had 
surrounded with hollow shadowy circles, the forehead, 
yellowed like old marble , the bony outlines of the head 
and hands, no one could have expected to hear any voice 
but his, or any teaching but that which fell from ms lips 
It was this purely physical grandeur, in keeping with the 
moral grandeur of his nature, that gave him a certain 
seeming haughtiness and aloofness, belied, it is true, by 
his humility and his talk, yet unprepossessing in the first 
instance In a higher position these qualities would 
have been advantages which would have enabled him to 
gam a necessary ascendency over the crowd— an ascend- 
ency which It IS quick to feel and to recognise , but he was 
a subordinate, and a man’s superiors never pardon him for 
possessing the natural insignia of power, the majesty so 
highly valued in an older time, and often so signally 
lacking in modern upholders of authority. 

His colleague, the Abbe de Grancour, the other vicar- 
general of the diocese, a blue-eyed stout little man with 
®^°*’'^complexion, worked willingly enough with the 
Abbe putheil, albeit their opinions were diametncally 
opposed , a curious phenomenon, which only awily courtier 
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will regard as a natural thing ; but, at the same time, the 
Abbe de Grancour was very careful not to commit hini- 
self in any way which might cost him the favour of his 
bishop; the little man would have sacrificed anything 
(even convictions) to stand well in that quarter. He 
had a sincere belief in his colleague, he recognised his 
ability; in private he admitted his doctrines, while 
he condemned them in public ; for men of his kind are 
attracted to a powerful character, while they fear and 
hate the superiority whose society they cultivate. ‘ He 
would put his arms round my neck while he condemned 
me,’ said the Abbe Dutheil. The Abbe de Grancour 
had neither friends nor enemies, and was like to die a 
vicar-general. He gave out that he was drawn to 
Veronique’s house by a wish to give a woman so bene- 
volent and so devout the benefit of his counsels, and 
the Bishop signified his approval ; but, in reality, he was 
only too delighted to spend an evening now and then in 
this way with the Abbe Dutheil. 

From this time forward both priests became pretty 
constant visitors in Veronique’s house; they used to 
bring her a sort of general report of any distress in the 
district, and talk over the best means of benefiting the 
poor morally and materially; but year by year M. 
Graslin drew the purse-strings closer and closer ; for, in 
spite of ingenious excuses devised by his wife and Aline 
the maid, he suspected that all the money was not 
required for expenses of dress and housekeeping. He 
grew angry at last when he reckoned up the amount 
which his wife gave away. He himself would go 
through the bills with the cook, he went minutely 
into the details of their expenditure, and showed himself 
the great administrator that he was by demonstrating 
conclusively from his own experience that it was possible 
to live in luxury on three thousand francs per annum. 
Whereupon he compounded the matter with his wife by 
allowing her a hundred francs a month, to be duly accounted 
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for, pluming himself on the royal bounty of the grant. 
The garden, now handed over to him, tvas ‘done up ’ of 
a Sunday by the porter, who had a liking for gardening. 
After the gardener was dismissed, the conservatory was 
turned to account as a tvarchouse, where Graslin 
deposited the goods left with him as security for small 
loans. The birds in the aviary above the icc-housc were 
left to starve, to save the expense of feeding them j and 
when at length a winter passed without a single frost, he 
took that opportunity of declining to pay for icc any 
longer. By the year 1828 every article of luxury was 
curtailed, and parsimony reigned undisturbed in the 
Hotel Graslin. 

During the first three years after Graslin*s marriage, 
with his wife at hand to make him follow out the doctor’s 
instructions, his complexion had somewhat improved ; 
now it inflamed again, and became redder and more 
florid than in the past. So largely, at the same time, did 
his business increase, that the porter was promoted to be 
a clerk (as his master had been before him), and another 
Auvergnat had to be found to do the odd jobs of the 
Hotel Graslin. 

After four years of married life the woman who had 
so much wealth had not three francs to call her own. 
To the niggardliness of her parents succeeded the no 
less niggardly dispensation of her husband j and Mme. 
Graslin, whose benevolent impulses were checked, felt 
the need of money for the first time. 

In the beginning of the year 1828 Veronique had 
recovered the bloom of health which had lent such 
beauty to the innocent giil who used to sit at the window 
in the old house in the Rue de la Cite. She had read 
widely since those days; she had learned to think and to 
express her thoughts j the habit of forming accurate judg- 
ments had lent profundity to her features. The little 
social life had become femiliar to her, she wore 
a fashionable toilette with the most perfect ease and 
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grace. If chance brought her into a drawing-room at 
this time, she found, not without surprise, that she was 
received with something like respectful esteem j this way 
of regarding her, like her reception, was due to the two 
vicars-general and old Grossetete. The Bishop and one 
or two influential people, hearing of Veronique’s un- 
wearying benevolence, had talked about this fair life 
hidden from the world, this violet perfumed with virtues, 
this blossom of unfeigned piety. So, all unknown to 
Mme. GrasHn, a revolution had been wrought in her 
favour; one of those reactions so much the more lasting 
and sure because they are slowly effected. With this 
right-about-face in opinion Veronique became a power 
in the land. Her drawing-room was the resort of the 
luminaries of Limoges ; the practical change was brought 
about by this means. 

The young Vicomte de Granville came to the town 
at the end of that year, preceded by the ready-made 
reputation which awaits a Parisian on his arrival in the 
provinces. He had been appointed deputy public 
prosecutor to the Court of Limoges. A few days after 
his arrival he said, in answer to a sufficiently silly question, 
that Mme. Graslin was the cleverest, most amiable, and 
most distinguished woman in the city, and this at the 
prefect’s ^At Home,’ and before a whole room full of 
people. 

‘ And the most beautiful as well, perhaps ? ’ suggested 
the Receiver-General’s wife. 

‘There I do not venture to agree with you,’ he 
answered j ‘when you are present I am unable to decide. 
Mme. Graslin’s beauty is not of a kind which should 
inspire jealousy in you, she never appears in broad day- 
light. Mme. Graslin is only beautiful for those whom 
she loves j you are beautiful for all eyes. If Mme. Graslin 
is deeply stirred, her fece is transformed by its expression. 
It is like a landscape, dreary in winter, glorious in 
summer. Most people only see it in winter j but if you 
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watch her while she talks with her friends on some 
literary or philosophical subject, or upon some religious 
question which interests her, her fece lights up, and 
suddenly she becomes another woman, a woman of 
wonderful beauty.* 

This declaration, a recognition of the same beautiful 
transfiguration which Veronique's face underwent as she 
returned to her place from the communion table, made a 
sensation in Limoges, for the new substitute (destined, it 
was said, to be Attorney-General one day) was the hero of 
the hour. In every country town a man a little above 
the ordinary level becomes for a shorter or longer time the 
subject of a craze, a sham enthusiasm to which the idol 
of the moment falls a victim. To these freaks of the 
provincial drawing-room we owe the local genius and 
the person who suffers from the chronic complaint of 
unappreciated superiority. Sometimes it is native talent 
which women discover and bring into fitshion, but more 
frequently it is some outsider j and for once, in the case 
of the Vicomte de Granville, the homage was paid to 
genuine ability. 

The Parisian found that Mme. Graslin was the only 
woman with whom he could exchange ideas or carry on 
a sustained and varied conversation ; and a few months 
after his arrival, as the charm of her talk and manner 
gained upon him, he suggested to some of the prominent 
men in the town, and to the Abbe Dutheil among them, 
that they might make their party at whist of an evening 
in Mme. GrasIIn’s drawing-room. So V^ronique was at 
home to her friends for five nights in the week (two 
days she wished to keep free, she said, for her own 
concerns) j and when the cleverest men in the town 
gathered about Mme. Graslin, others were not sorry to 
take brevet rank as wits by spending their evenings in 
her society. Veronique received the two or three dis- 
tinguished military men stationed in the town or on the 
garrison staff. The entire freedom of discussion enjoyed 
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by her visitors, the absolute discretion required of them, 
tacitly and by the adoption of the manners of the best 
society, combined to make Veronique exclusive and very 
slow to admit those who courted the honour of her 
society to her circle. Other women saw not without 
jealousy that the cleverest and pleasantest men gathered 
round Mme. Graslin, and her power was the more widely 
felt in Limoges because she was exclusive. The four or 
five women whom she accepted were strangers to the 
district, who had accompanied their husbands from Paris, 
and looked on provincial tittle-tattle with disgust. If 
some one chanced to call who did not belong to the 
inner cenacle^ the conversation underwent an immediate 
change, and with one accord all present spoke of indiffer- 
ent things. 

So the Hotel Graslin became a sort of oasis in the 
desert where a chosen few sought relief in each other’s 
society from the tedium of provincial life, a house where 
officials might discuss politics and speak their minds 
without fear of their opinions being reported, where all 
things worthy of mockery were fair game for wit and 
laughter, where every one laid aside his professional 
uniform to give his natural character free play. 

In the beginning of that year 1828, Mme. Graslin, 
whose girlhood had been spent in the most complete 
obscurity, who had been pronounced to be plain and 
stupid and a complete nullity, was now looked upon as 
the most important person in the town, and the most 
conspicuous woman in society. No one called upon her 
in the morning, for her benevolence and her punctuality 
in the performance of her duties of religion were well 
known. She almost invariably went to the first mass, 
returning in time for her husband’s early breakfast. He 
was the most unpunctual of men, but she always sat with 
him, for Graslin had learned to expect this little atten- 
tion from his wife. As for Graslin, he never let slip an 
opportunity of praising her ; he thought her perfection. 
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She never asked him for money; he was free to pile 
up silver crown on silver crown, and to expand his field 
of operations. He had opened an account with the 
firm of Br«jac ; he had set sail upon a commercial sea, 
and the horizon was gradually ividcning out before him ; 
his over-stimulated interest, intent upon the great events 
of the green table called Speculation, kept him per- 
petually in the cold frenzied intoxication of the gambler. 

During this happy year, and indeed until the beginning 
of the year 1829, Mmc. Graslin*s friends w-atched a 
strange change passing in her, under their eyes; her 
beauty became really extraordinary, but the reasons of 
the change were never discovered. Her eyes seemed to 
be bathed in a soft liquid light, full of tenderness, the 
blue iris widened like an expanding flower as the dark 
pupils contracted. Memories and happy thoughts seemed 
to light up her brow, which grew whiter, like some ridge 
of snow in the daum, her features seemed to regain their 
purity of outline in some refining fire within. Her 
face lost the feverish brown colour which threatens 
inflammation of the liver, the mabdy of vigorous 
temperaments of troubled minds and thwarted afTcctions. 
Her temples grew adorably fresh and youthful. Fre- 
quently her friends saw glimpses of the divinely fair fiice 
which a Raphael might have painted, the face which 
disease had covered with an ugly film, such as time 
spreads over the canvas of the great master. Her hands 
looked whiter, there was a delicate fulness in the rounded 
curves of her shoulders, her quick dainty movements 
displayed to the full the lissome grace of her form. 

The women said that she was in love with M. de 
Granville, who, for that matter, paid assiduous court to 
her, tliOTgh Veronique raised between them the barriers 
of a pious resistance. The deputy public prosecutor 
professed a respectful admiration for her which did not 
Impose upon frequenters of her house. Clearer-sighted 
observers attributed to 3 different cause this change, 
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the other there is a pleasure garden, with a row of unused 
hothouses at the bottom of it j then follow the open fields. 
The bank of the Vienne in this place rises up very 
steeply from the river, the little front garden slopes 
down to this embankment, and is bounded by a low wall 
surmounted by an open fence. Square stone posts are 
set along it at even distances, but the painted wooden 
railings are there more by way of ornament than as a 
protection to the property. 

The old man, Pingret by name, a notorious miser, 
lived quite alone save for a servant, a country woman 
whom he employed in the garden. He trained his 
espaliers and pruned his fruit-trees himself, gathering his 
crops and selling them in the town, and excelled in 
growing early vegetables for the market. The old man’s 
niece and sole heiress, who had married a M. des 
Vanneaulx, a man of small independent means, and lived 
in Limoges, had many a time implored her uncle to keep 
a man as a protection to the place, pointing out to him 
that he would be able to grow more garden produce in 
several borders planted with standard fruit-trees beneath 
which he now sowed millet and the like ; but it was of 
no use, the old man would not hear of it. This contra- 
diction in a miser gave rise to all sorts of conjectures in 
the houses where the Vanneaulx spent their evenings. 
The most divergent opinions had more than once divided 
parties at boston. Some knowing folk came to the 
conclusion that there was a treasure hidden under the 
growing luzern. 

‘If I were in Mme. des Vanneaulx’s place,’ remarked 
one pleasant gentleman, ‘ I would not worry my uncle, 
I know. If somebody murders him, well and good ; 
somebody will murder him. I should come in for the 
property.’ 

Mme. des Vanneaulx, however, thought differently. 
As a manager at the Theatre-Italien implores the tenor 
who ‘ draws ’ a full house to be very careful to wrap up 
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his throat, and gives him his cloak when the singer has 
forgotten his overcoat, so did Mmc. dcs Vanncaulx try 
to watch over her relative. She had offered little Pingret 
a magnificent yard doe, but the old nun sent the animal 
back again by Jeanne Alalassis his servant. 

‘Your unde has no mind to have one more mouth to 
feed up at our place,* said the handmaid to Mmc. dc^ 
Vanncaulx. 

The event proved that his niece’s fears had been but 
too well founded, Pingret was murdered one dark night 
in the patch of luzern, w*hithcr he had gone, no doubt, 
to add a few louis to a pot full of gold. 7*hc scnuni, 
ats*akened by the sounds of the struggle, had the courage 
to go to the old man’s assistance, and the murderer found 
himself compelled to kill her also, lest she should bear 
witness against him. This calculation of probable risks, 
which nearly alw'ays prompts a man guilty of one murder 
to add another to his account, Is one unfortunate result 
of the capital sentence which he beholds looming in the 
distance. 

The double crime was accompanied by strange circum- 
stances, which told as strongly for the defence as for the 
prosecution. When the neighbours had seen nothing 
of Pingret nor of the serv’ant the whole morning j when, 
as they came and went, they looked through the wooden 
railings and saw that the doors and windows (contrary 
to wont) were still barred and fastened, the thing began 
to be bruited abroad through the Faubourg Saint-Etienne, 
till it reached Mmc. desVanncaulx in the Rue des Cloches. 
Mmc. des Vanncaulx, whose mind always ran on horrors, 
sent for the police, and the doors were broken open. 
In the four patches of luzcrn there were four gaping 
holes in the earth, surrounded by rubbish, and strewn 
with broken shards of the pots which had been full of 
gold the night before. In two of the holes, which had 
been partly filled up, they found the bodies of old 
Pingret and Jeanne Malassis, buried in their clothes; 
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she, poor thing, had run out barefooted in her night* 
dress. 

While the public prosecutor, the commissary, and the 
examining magistrate took down all these particulars, the 
unlucky des Vanneaulx collected the scraps of broken 
pottery, put them together, and calculated the amount the 
jars should have held. The authorities, perceiving the 
common-sense of this proceeding, estimated the stolen 
treasure at a thousand pieces per pot •, but what was the 
value of those coins ? Had they been forty or forty- 
eight franc pieces, twenty-four or twenty francs ? Every 
creature in Limoges who had expectations felt for the des 
Vanneaulx in this trying situation. The sight of those 
fragments of crockery ware which once held gold gave 
a lively stimulus to Limousin imaginations. As for little 
Pingret, who often came to sell his vegetables in the market 
himself, who lived on bread and onions, and did not spend 
three hundred francs in a year, who never did anybody 
a good turn, nor any harm either, no one regretted 
him in the least — -he had never done a pennyworth of 
good to the Faubourg Saint-Etienne. As for Jeanne 
Malassis, her heroism was considered to be ill-timed j the 
old man if he had lived would have grudged her reward 5 
altogether, her admirers were few compared with the 
number of those who remarked, ‘ I should have slept 
soundly in her place, I know ! ’ 

Then the curious and the next-of-kin were made aware 
of the inconsistencies of certain misers. The police, when 
they came to draw up the report, could find neither pen 
nor ink in the bare, cold, dismal, tumbledown house. 
The little old man’s horror of expense was glaringly 
evident, in the great holes in the roof, which let in rain 
and snow as well as light ; in the moss-covered cracks 
which rent the walls ; in the rotting doors ready to drop 
from their hinges at the least shock, the unoiled paper 
which did duty as glass in the windows. There was not 
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a window curtain in the house, not a looking-glass over 
the mantel-shelves j the grates were chiefly remarkable 
for the absence of flre-irons and the accumulation of 
damp soot, a sort of varnish over the handful of sticks 
or the log of wood which lay on the hearth. And 
as to the furniture — a few crippled chairs and maimed 
arm-chairs, two beds, hard and attenuated (Time had 
adorned old Pincrct’s bed-curtains with open-work em- 
broidery of a bold design), one or two cracked pots and 
riveted plates, a worm-eaten bureau, where the old man 
used to keep his garden seeds, household linen thick svith 
darns and patches, — the furniture, in short, consisted of a 
mass of rags, which had only a sort of life kept in them 
by the spirit of their owner, and nosv that he was gonc^ 
they dropped to pieces and crumbled to powder. At the 
first touch of the brutal hands of the police oflicers and 
infuriated next-of-kin they evaporated, heaven knows 
how, and came to nameless ruin and an indeflnable end. 
They were not. Before the terrors of a public auction 
th^ vanished away. 

For a long time the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the capital of Limousin continued to take an interest in 
the hard case of the worthy dcs Vanncaulx, who had two 
children ; but as soon as justice appeared to have dis- 
covered the perpetrator of the crime, this person absorbed 
all their attention, he became the hero of the day, and 
the dcs Vanncaulx were relegated to the obscurity of 
the background. 

Towards the end of the month of March, Mme. 
Graslin had already felt the discomforts incidental to her 
condition, which could no longer be concealed. By that 
time in^iries were being made into the crime committed 
in the Faubourg Saint-^tienne, but the murderer was 
still at large. Veronique received visitors in her bed- 
room, whither her friends came for their game of whist. 
A few days later Mme. Graslin kept her room altogether. 
More than once already she had been seized with the 
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unaccountable fancies commonly attributed to women 
with child. Her mother came almost every day to see 
her ; the two spent whole hours in each other’s society. 

It was nine o’clock. The card-tables were neglected, 
every one was talking about the murder and the 
des Vanneaulx, when the Vicomte de Granville came 
in. 

‘ We have caught the man who murdered old Pingret!’ 
he cried in high glee. 

‘ And who is it ? ’ The question came from all sides. 

‘ One of the workmen in a porcelain factory, a man of 
exemplary conduct, and in a fair way to make his fortune. 
— He is one of your husband’s old workmen,’ he added, 
turning to Mme. Graslin. 

‘ Who is it ? ’ Veronique asked faintly. 

‘ Jean-Fran^ois Tascheron.’ 

‘The unfortunate man!’ she exclaimed. ‘Yes. I 
remember seeing him several times. My poor lather 
recommended him to me as a valuable hand ’ 

‘ He left the place before Sauviat died,’ remarked old 
Mme. Sauviat j ‘ he went over to the MM. Philippart to 
better himself, — But is my daughter well enough to hear 
about this ? ’ she added, looking at Mme. Graslin, who 
was as white as the sheets. 

After that evening old Mother Sauviat left her house, 
and in spite of her seventy years, installed herself as her 
daughter’s nurse. She did not leave Veronique’s room. 
No matter at what hour Mme. Graslin’s friends called to 
see her, they found the old mother sitting heroically at 
her post by the bedside, busied with her eternal knitting, 
brooding over her Veronique as in the days of the small- 
pox, answering for her child, and sometimes denying her 
to visitors. The love between the mother and daughter 
was so well known in Limoges that people took the old 
woman’s ways as a matter of course. 

A few days later, when the Vicomte de Granville 
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began to give some of the details of the Taschcron case, 
in which the whole town took an eager interest, thinking 
to interest the inv*alid, La Sautiat cut him short b) asking 
if he meant to gne Mmc Grasitn bad dreams again, but 
Vcroniquc begged M dc Grans illc to go on, fixing her 
e}c$ on his ^ce. So it fell out that Mine Grasltn’s 
fnends heard in her house the result of the preliminary 
examination, soon afterwards nude public, at first hand 
from the 01 fat gtr/ral Here, in a condensed form, is 
the substance of the indictment which was being drawn 
up by the prosecution — 

Jean-Franfots Tascheron was the son of a small farmer 
burdened with a large family, who Iiscd in the township 
of Montcgnac, Twenty* years before the perpetration 
of this crime, svhosc memory still lingers in Limousin, 
Canton Montcgnac bore a notoriously bad character It 
was a proverb m the Cnmmal Court of Limoges that 
fifty out of every hundred convictions came from the 
Montcgnac district. Since 1816, two years after the 
arrival of the new cure, M. Bonnet, Montcgnac lost its 
old reputation, and no longer sent up its contingent to 
the assizes The change was generally set down to M 
Bonnet’s influence in the commune, which had once 
been a perfect hotbed of bad characters who gave 
trouble in all the country round about Jcan-Franfois 
Tascheron’s crime suddenly restored Montcgnac to its 
former unenviable pre-eminence It happened, singularly 
enough, that the Taschcrons had been almost the only 
familv m the countryside which had not departed from 
the old exemplary traditions and religious habits now fast 
dying out in country places In them the curt had 
found a moral support and basis of operations, and 
naturally he thought a great deal of them The vvhole 
family were hard workers, remarkable for their honesty 
and the strong aflxction that bound them to each 
other , Jean-Franyois Tascheron had had none but good 
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examples set before him at home. A praiseworthy 
ambition had brought him to Limoges. He meant to 
make a little fortune honestly by a handicraft, and left 
the township, to the regret of his relations and friends, 
who were much attached to him. 

His conduct during his two years of apprentice- 
ship was admirable} apparently no irregularity in his 
life had foreshadowed the hideous crime for which he 
forfeited his life. The leisure which other workmen 
wasted in the wineshop and debauches, Tascheron spent 
in study. 

Justice in the provinces has plenty of time on her 
hands, but the most minute investigation threw no light 
whatever on the secrets of this existence. The landlady 
of Jean-Fran^ois’s humble lodging, skilfully questioned, 
said that she had never had such a steady young man as 
a lodger. He was pleasant-spoken and good-tempered, 
almost gay, as you might say. About a year ago a 
change seemed to come over him. He would stop out 
all night several times a month, and often for several 
nights at a time. She did not know whereabouts in the 
town he spent those nights. Still, she had sometimes 
thought, judging by the mud on his boots, that her 
lodger had been somewhere out in the country. He 
used to wear pumps, too, instead of hobnailed boots, 
although he was going out of the town, and before he 
went he used to shave and scent himself, and put on 
clean clothes. 

The examining magistrate carried his investigations to 
such a length that inquiries were made in houses of ill 
fame and among licensed prostitutes, but no one knew 
anything of Jean-Fran^ois Tascheron } other inquiries 
made among the class of factory operatives and shop-girls 
met with no better success} none of those whose conduct 
was light had any relations with the accused. 

A crime without any motive whatever is inconceiv- 
able, especially when the criminal’s bent was apparently 
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towards self-improvement, while bis ambitions argued 
higher ideals and sense superior to that of other work- 
men. The whole criminal department, like the examin- 
ing magistrate, were fiiin to find a motive for the murder 
in a passion for play on Tascheron’s part ; but after 
minute investigation, it was proved that the accused had 
never gambled in his life. 

From the very first Jean-Fran^ois took refuge in a 
system of denial which could not but break down in the 
face of circumstantial evidence when his case should 
come before a jury j but his manner of defending himself 
suggested the intervention of some person well ac- 
quainted with the law, or gifted with no ordinary intelli- 
gence. The evidence of his guilt, as in most similar 
cases, was at once unconvincing and yet too strong to be 
set aside. The principal points which told against 
Tascheron were four — his absence from home on the 
night of the murder (he would not say where he spent 
that night, and scorned to invent an alibi) j a shred of 
his blouse, torn without his knowledge during the 
struggle with the poor servant-girl, and blown by the 
wind into the tree where it was foxmd j the fact that he 
had been seen hanging about the house that evening by 
people in the suburb, who would not have remembered 
this but for the crime which followed j and lastly, a 
false key which he had made to fit the lock of the 
garden-gate, which was entered from the fields. It had 
been hidden rather ingeniously in one of the holes, some 
two feet below the surface, M. des Vanneaulx had come 
upon it while digging to see whether by chance there 
might be a second hoard beneath the first. The police 
succeeded in finding out the man who supplied the steel, 
the vice, and the key-file. This had been their first clue, 
it put them on 'Tascheron^s track, and finally they 
arrested him on the limits of the department in a wood 
where he was waiting for the diligence. An hour later, 
and he would have been on his way to America. More- 
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over, in spite of the care with which the footprints had 
been erased in the trampled earth and on the muddy 
road, the rural policeman had found the marks of thin 
shoes, clear and immistakable, in the soil. Tascheron’s 
lodgings were searched, and a pair of pumps were found 
which exactly corresponded with the impress, a fatal 
coincidence which confirmed the curious observations of 
his landlady. 

Then the criminal investigation department saw 
another influence at work in the crime, and a second and 
perhaps a prime mover in the case. Tascheron must have 
had an accomplice, if only for the reason that it was 
impossible for one man to take away such a weight of 
coin. No man, however strong, could carry twenty-five 
thousand francs in gold very far. If each of the pots 
had held so much, he must have made four journeys. 
Now, a singular accident determined the very hour 
when the deed was done. Jeanne Malassis, springing 
out of bed in terror at her master’s shrieks, had over- 
turned the table on which her watch lay (the one present 
which the miser had made her in five years). The fall 
had broken the mainspring, and stopped the hands at two 
o’clock. 

In mid-March, the time of the murder, the sun rises 
between five and six in the morning. So on the hy- 
pothesis traced out by the police and the department, 
it was clearly impossible that Tascheron should have 
carried oflF the money unaided and alone, even for a 
short distance in the time. The evident pains which 
the man had taken to erase other footprints to the 
neglect of his own, also indicated an unknown assistant. 

Justice, driven to invent some reason for the crime, 
decided on a frantic passion for some woman, and as she 
was not to be found among the lower classes, forensic 
sagacity looked higher. 

Could it be some woman of the bourgeoisie who, 
feeling sure of the discretion of a lover of so puritanical 
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a cut, had read with him the opening chapters of a 
romance which had ended in this ugly tragedy ? There 
were circumstances in the case which almost bore out 
this theory. The old man had been killed by blows 
from a spade. The murder, it seemed, was the result of 
chance, a sudden fortuitous det’clopmen^ and not a part 
of a deliberate plan. The two lovers might perhaps 
have concerted the theft, but not the second crime. 
Then Tascheron the lover and Pingret the miser had 
crossed each other’s paths, and in the thick darkness of 
night two inexorable passions met on the same spot, both 
attracted thither by gold. 

Justice devised a new plan for obtaining light on these 
dark data. Jean-Fran^ois had a favourite sister; her they 
arrested and examined privately, hoping in this way to 
come by a knowledge of the mysteries of her brother’s 
private life. Denise Tascheron denied all knowledge of 
bis affairs ; prudence dictating a system of negative 
answers which led her questioners to suspect that she 
really knew the reasons of the crime. Denise Tascheron, 
as a matter of fact, knew nothing whatever about it, but 
for the rest of her days she was to be under a cloud in 
consequence of her detention. 

The accused showed a spirit very unusual in a work- 
ing man. He was too clever for the cleverest ‘sheep of 
the prisons ’ with whom he came in contact — chough he 
did not discover that he had to do with a spy. The 
keener intelligences among the magistracy saw in him a 
murderer through passion, not through necessity, like 
the common herd of criminals who pass by way of the 
petty sessions and the bulks to a capital charge. He was 
shrewdly plied with questions put with this idea j but the 
man’s wonderful discretion left the magistrates much 
where they were before. The romantic but plausible 
theory of a passion for a woman of higher rank, once 
admitted, insidious questions were suddenly asked more 
than once; hutJean-Fran^ois’sdiscretion issued victorious 
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from all the mental tortures which the ingenuity of an 
examining magistrate could inflict. 

As a final expedientj Tascheron was told that the 
person for whom he had committed the crime had been 
discovered and arrested ; but his face underwent no 
change, he contented himself with the ironical retort, 
‘ I should be very glad to see that person ! ’ 

When these details became known, there were plenty 
of people who shared the magistrate’s suspicions, con- 
firmed to all appearance by the behaviour of the accused, 
who maintained the silence of a savage. An all-absorbing 
interest attached to a young man who had come to be a 
problem. Every one will understand how the public 
curiosity was stimulated by the facts of the case, and how 
eagerly reports of the examination were followed j for in 
spite of all the probings of the police, the case for the 
prosecution remained on the brink of a mystery, which 
the authorities did not dare to penetrate, beset with 
dangers as it was. In some cases a half-certainty is not 
enough for the magistracy. So it was hoped that the 
buried truth would arise and come to light at the great 
day of the Assizes, an occasion when criminals frequently 
lose their heads. 

It happened that M. Graslin was on the jury em- 
pannelled for the occasion, and Veronique could not but 
hear through him or through M. de Granville the whole 
story of a trial which kept Limousin, and indeed all 
France, in excitement for a fortnight. The behaviour of 
the prisoner at the bar justified the romances founded on 
the conjectures of justice which were current in the 
town i more than once his eyes were turned searchingly 
on the bevy of women privileged to enjoy the spectacle 
of a sensational drama in real life. Every time that the 
clear impenetrable gaze was turned on the fashionable 
audience, it produced a flutter of consternation, so greatly 
did every woman fear lest she might seem to inquisi- 
tive eyes in the Court to be the prisoner’s partner in guilt. 
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The useless efforts of the criminal investigation 
department were then made public, and Limoges was 
informed of the precautions taken by the accused to 
ensure the complete success of his crime. 

Some months before that fatal night, Jean-Fran^ois 
had procured a passport for North America. Clearly 
he had meant to leave France. Clearly, therefore, the 
woman in the case must be married , for there was, of 
course, no object to be gained by eloping with a young 
girl. Perhaps it was a desire to maintain the fair 
unknown m luxury which had prompted the crime , but, 
on the other hand, a search through the registers of the 
administration had discovered that no passport for that 
country had been made out in a woman’s name. The 
police had even investigated the registers m Pans as well 
as those of the neighbouring prefectures, but fruitlessly. 

As the case proceeded, every least detail brought to 
light revealed profound forethought on the part of a 
man of no ordinary inteUigcncc. While the most 
virtuous ladies of Limousin explained the sufficiently 
inexplicable use of evening shoes for a country excursion 
on muddy roads and heavy soil, by the plea that it was 
necessary to spy upon old Pingret, the least coxcombically 
given of men were delighted to point out how eminently 
a pair of thin pumps favoured noiseless movements about 
a house, scaling windows, and stealing along corridors. 

Evidently Jean-Fran^ois Taschcron and his mistress, 
a young, romantic, and beautiful woman (for every one 
drew a superb portrait of the lady), had contemplated 
forgery, and the words ‘ and wife * were to be filled in 
after his name on the passport. 

Card-parties were broken up during these evenings by 
Tnarititfos conjectures and comments. People began to 
cast about for the names of women who went to Pans 
during March 1829 » of of others who might be supposed 
to have made preparations openly or secretly for flight. 
The tnal supplied Limoges with a second r ualdes case, 
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with an unknown Mme. Manson by way of improve- 
ment on the first. Never, indeed, was any country 
town so puzzled as Limoges after the Court rose each 
day. People’s very dreams turned on the trial. Every- 
thing that transpired raised the accused in their eyes •, his 
answers, skilfully turned over and over, expanded and 
edited, supplied a theme for endless argument. One of 
the jury asked, for instance, why Tascheron had taken a 
passport for America, to which the prisoner replied that 
he meant to open a porcelain factory there. In this way 
he screened his accomplice without quitting his line of 
defence, and supplied conjecture with a plausible and 
sufficient motive for the crime in this ambition of his. 

In the thick of these disputes, it was impossible that 
Veronique’s friends should not also try to account for 
Tascheron’s close reserve. One evening she seemed 
better than usual. The doctor had prescribed exercise ; 
and that very morning V eronique, leaning on her mother’s 
arm, had walked out as far as Mme. Sauviat’s cottage, 
and rested there a while. When she came home again, 
she tried to sit up until her husband returned, but Graslin 
was late, and did not come back from the Court till 
eight o’clock ; his wife waited on him at dinner after her 
custom, and in this way could not but hear the discus- 
sion between himself and his friends. 

‘ We should have known more about this if my poor 
father were still alive,’ said Veronique, ‘or perhaps the 

man would not have committed the crime But I 

notice that you have all of you taken one strange notion 
into your heads ! You will have it that there is a woman 
at the bottom of this business (as far as that goes I myself 
am of your opinion), but why do you think that she is a 
married woman ? Why cannot he have loved some girl 
whose father and mother refused to listen to him ? ’ 

‘ Sooner or later a young girl might have been legiti- 
mately his,’ returned M. de Granville. ‘ Tascheron is 
not wanting in patience j he would have had time to make 
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an independence honestly j he could have waited until the 
girl vt'ss old enough to marr)' without her parents* 
consent.* 

‘I did not know that such a marriage was possible,* 
said Almc. Gnulin, ‘Then hovv is it that no one had 
the least suspicion of it, here in a pbcc where everybody 
knows the affairs of everybody else, and sees all that 
goes on in his neighbours house? Two people cannot 
fall in love without at any rate seeing each other or being 
seen of each other 1 What do you lawyers think ? * she 
continued, looking the avseat gtniral full in the eyes. 

*We all think that the woman must be the wife of 
some tradesman, a man In business.* 

‘ I am of a totally opposite opinion,* said Mme. Graslin. 
‘That kind of woman has not scntimcnls sufHdently 
lofty,’ a retort which drew all eyes upon her. Every 
one waited for the explanation of the paradox. 

‘At night,’ she said, ‘when I do not sleep, or when I 
lie in bed in the daytime, I cannot help thinking over 
this mysterious business, and I believe I can guess 
Tascheron’s motives. Thcscarc my reasons for thinking 
that it is a girl, and not a woman in the case, A married 
woman has other interests, if not other feelings j she 
has a divided heart in her, she cannot rise to the full 
height of the exaltation inspired by a love so passionate 
as this. She must never have borne a child if she is to 
conceive a love in which maternal instincts are blended 
with those which spring from desire. It is quite clear 
that some woman who wished to be a sustaining power 
to him has loved this man. That unknown woman 
must have brought to her love the genius which inspires 
artists and poets, ay, and women also, but in another 
form, for it is a woman’s destiny to create, not things, 
but men. Our creations arc our children, our children 
are our pictures, our books and statues. Arc we not 
artists when we shape their lives from the first? So I 
am sure that if she is not a girl, she is not a mother ; I 
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would stake my head upon it. Lawyers should have a 
woman’s instinct to apprehend the infinite subtle touches 
which continually escape them in so many cases. 

‘ If I had been your substitute,’ she continued, turning 
to M. de Granville, ‘ we should have discovered the guilty 
woman, always supposing that she is guilty. I think, 
with M. I’Abbe Dutheil, that the two lovers had planned 
to go to America, and to live there on poor Pingret’s 
money, as they had none of their own. The theft, of 
course, led to the murder, the usual fatal consequence 
of the fear of detection and death. ‘ And it would be 
worthy of you,’ she added, with a suppliant glance at the 
young lawyer, ‘ to withdraw the charge of malice afore- 
thought ; you would save the miserable man’s life. He 
is so great in spite of his crime, that he would perhaps 
expiate his sins by some magnificent repentance. The 
works of repentance should be taken into account in the 
deliberations of justice. In these days are there no 
better ways of atoning an offence than by the loss of 
a head, or by founding, as in olden times, a Milan 
cathedral ? ’ 

‘Madame, your ideas are sublime,’ returned the 
lawyer j ‘but if the averment of malice aforethought 
were withdrawn, Tascheron would still be tried for his 
life i and it is a case of aggravated theft, it was com- 
mitted at night, the walls were scaled, the premises 
broken into ’ 

‘Then, do you think he will be condemned?’ she 
asked, lowering her eyelids. 

‘ I do not doubt it. The prosecution has the best 
of it.’ 

A light shudder ran through Mme. Graslin. Her 
dress rustled. 

‘ I feel cold,’ she said. 

She took her mother’s arm, and went to bed. 

‘ She is much better to-day,’ said her friends. 

The next morning Veronique was at death’s door. 
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She smiled at her doctor’s surprise at finding her in an 
almost dying state. 

‘Did I not tell you that die walk would do me no 
good ? ’ she asked. 

Ever since the opening of the trial there had been no 
trace of either swagger or hypocrisy in Tascheron’s 
attitude. The doctor, always with a view to diverting 
his patient’s mind, tried to explain this attitude out of 
which the counsel for the defence made capital for his 
client. The counsel’s cleverness, the doctor opined, had 
dazzled the accused, who imagined that he should escape 
the capital sentence. Now and then an expression 
crossed his face which spoke plainly of hopes of some 
coming happiness greater than mere acquittal or reprieve. 
The whole previous life of this man of twenty-three was 
such a fiat contradiction to the deeds which brought it 
to a close that his champions put forward his behaviour 
as a conclusive argument. In fact) the clues spun by 
the police into a stout hypothesis fit to hang a man, 
dwindled so pitiably when woven into the romance of 
the defence, that the prisoner’s counsel fought for his 
client’s life with some prospect of success. To save him 
he shifted the ground of the combat, and fought the 
battle out on the question of malice aforethought. It was 
admitted, without prqudice, that the robbery had been 
planned beforehand, but contended that the double 
murder had been the result of an unexpected resistance 
in both cases. The issue looked doubtful ; neither side 
had made good their case. 

When the doctor went, the avocat general came in as 
^^7 1° ^"onique before be went to the Court. 

counsel’s speeches yesterd'ay,'^ she 
old him. ‘To-day the other side will reply. I am so 
very much interested in the prisoner, that 1 should like 
nim to be saved. Could you not forgo a triumph for 
once in your life ? Let the counsel for the defence gain 
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the day. Come, make me a present of this life, and — 

perhaps — some day mine shall be yours There is a 

doubt after that fine speech of Tascheron’s counsel ; 
well, then, why not ’ 

‘Your voice is quivering ’ said the Vicomte, 

almost taken by surprise. 

‘ Do you know why ? ’ she asked. ‘ My husband has 
just pointed out a coincidence — hideous for a sensitive 
nature like mine — a thing that is like to cause me my 
death. You will give the order for his head to fall just 
about the time when my child will be born.’ 

‘Can I reform the Code?’ asked the public prosecutor. 

‘There, go! You do not know how to love I’ she 
answered, and closed her eyes. 

She lay back on her pillow, and dismissed the lawyer 
with an imperative gesture. 

M. Graslin pleaded hard, but in vain, for an acquittal, 
advancing an argument, first suggested to him by his 
wife, and taken up by two of his friends on the jury : 
‘If we spare the man’s life, the des Vanneaulx will 
recover Pingret’s money.’ This irresistible argument 
told upon the jury, and divided them — seven for acquittal 
as against five. As they failed to agree, the President 
and assessors were obliged to add their suffrages, and 
they were on the side of the minority. Jean-Fran^ois 
Tascheron was found guilty of murder. 

When sentence was passed, Tascheron burst into a 
blind fury, natural enough in a man full of strength and 
life, but seldom seen in Court when it is an innocent 
man who is condemned. It seemed to every one who 
saw it that the drama was not brought to an end by the 
sentence. So obstinate a struggle (as often happens in 
such cases) gave rise to two diametrically opposite 
opinions as to the guilt of the central figure in it. Some 
saw oppressed innocence in him, others a criminal justly 
punished. The Liberal party felt it incumbent upon 
them to believe in Tascheron’s innocence; it was not 
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so much conviction on their part as a desire to annoy 
those in office 

*What?* cned they. *Is a man to be condemned 
because his foot happens to suit the size of a footmark ^ 
— Because, forsooth, he was not at his lodgings at the 
time ^ (As if any young fellow would not die sooner 
than compromise a woman •) — Because he borrowed 
tools and bought steel ? — (for it has not been proved 
that he made the key) — Because some one finds a blue 
rag in a tree, where old Pmgret very likely put it him 
self to scare the sparrows, and it happens to match a 
slit made in the blouse ? — Take a man’s life on such 
grounds as these • And, after all, Jean-Fran^ois has 
denied every charge, and the prosecution did not produce 
any witness who had seen him commit the crime ’ 

Then they fell to corroborating, amplifying, and para- 
phrasing the speeches made ^ the prisoner’s counsel and 
his line of defence As for ringret, what was Pmgret > 
A money-box which had been broken open , so said the 
freethinkers 

A few so called Progressives, who did not recognise 
the sacred laws of property (which the Samt-Simonians 
had already attacked m the abstract region of Economical 
Theory), went further still 

‘ Old Pmgret,’ said these,* was the prime author of the 
crime The man was robbing his country by hoarding 
the gold What a lot of businesses that idle capital might 
have fertilised I He had thwarted industry , he was 
properly punished ’ 

As for the servant-girf, they were sorry for her , and 
Denise, who had baffled the ingenuity of the lawyers, the 
girl who never opened her mouth at the trial without 
long pondering over what she meant to say, excited the 
keenest interest She became a figure comparable, m 
another sense, with Jeanie Deans, whom she resembled 
in charm of character, modesty, in her religious nature 
and personal comeliness So Francois Tascheron still 
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continued to excite the curiosity not merely of Limoges, 
but of the whole department. Some romantic women 
openly expressed their admiration of him. 

‘If there is a love for some woman above him at 
the bottom of all this,’ said these ladies, ‘ the man is cer- 
tainly no ordinary man. You will see that he will die 
bravely ! ’ 

Would he confess ? Would he keep silence ? Bets 
were taken on the question. Since that outburst of rage 
with which he received his doom (an outburst which 
might have had a fatal ending for several persons in 
court but for the intervention of the police), the 
criminal threatened violence indiscriminately to all and 
sundry who came near him, and with the ferocity of a 
wild beast. The gaoler was obliged to put him in a strait 
waistcoat ; for if he was dangerous to others, he seemed 
quite as likely to attempt his own life. Tascheron’s 
despair, thus restrained from all overt acts of violence, 
found a vent in convulsive struggles which frightened 
the warders, and in language which, in the Middle 
Ages, would have been set down to demoniacal 
possession. 

He was so young that women were moved to pity that 
a life so filled with an all-engrossing love should be cut 
olF. Quite recently, and as if written for the occasion, 
Victor Hugo’s sombre elegy and vain plea for the 
abolition of the death-penalty (that support of the fabric 
of society) had appeared, and Le Dernier jour d’un 
Condamne was the order of the day in all conversations. 
Then finally, above the boards of the Assizes, set, as it 
were, upon a pedestal, rose the invisible mysterious figure 
of a woman, standing there with her feet dipped in blood; 
condemned to suffer heartrending anguish, yet outwardly 
to live in unbroken household peace. At her every one 
pointed the finger — and yet, they almost admired that 
Limousin Medea with the inscrutable brow and the 
heart of steel in her white breast. Perhaps she dwelt in 
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the home of this one or that, and was the sister, cousin, 
wife, or daughter of such an one. What a horror in 
their midst I It is in the domain of the Imagination, 
according to Napoleon, that the power of the Unknown 
is incalculabl) great 

As for the des Vanncaulx*s hundred thousand francs, 
all the efforts of the police had not succeeded in recover- 
ing the money, and the cnminal’s continued silence was 
a strange defeat for the prosecution M. de Granville 
(in the place of the public prosecutor then absent at the 
Chamber of Deputies) tried the commonplace stratagem 
of inducing the condemned man to believe that the 
penalty might be commuted if a full confession were 
made. But the lawyer had scarcely showed himself 
before the prisoner greeted him with furious jells, and 
epileptic contortions, and ejes ablaze with anger and 
regret that he could not kill his enemy. Justice could 
only hope that the Church might effect something at 
the last moment. Again and again the des Vanneaulx 
applied to the Abbe Pascal, the prison chaplain The 
Abbe Pascal was not deficient in the peculiar quality 
which gams a priest a hearing from a prisoner In the 
name of religion, he braved Tascheron’s transports of 
rage, and strove to utter a few words amidst the storms 
that convulsed that powerful nature But the struggle 
betv/een spiritual paternity and the tempest of uncon- 
trolled passions was too much for poor Abbe Pascal, he 
retired from it defeated and worn out. 

‘That IS a man who has found his heaven here on 
earth,* the old priest murmured softly to himself 

Then little Mmc des Vanneaubc thought of approach- 
ing the criminal herself, and took counsel of her friends 
The Sieur des Vanneaulx talked of compromise Being 
at his wits’ end, he even betook himself to M. de 
Granville, and suggested that he (M de Granville) 
should intercede with the King for his uncle’s murderer 
if only, tf only^ the murderer would hand over those 
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hundred thousand francs to the proper persons. The 
avocat general retorted that the King’s Majesty would 
not stoop to haggle with criminals. Then the des 
Vanneaulx tried Tascheron’s counsel, offering him 
twenty per cent, on the total amount as an inducement 
to recover it for them. This lawyer was the one 
creature whom Tascheron could see without flying into 
a fury ; him, therefore, the next-of-kin empowered to 
offer ten per cent, to the murderer, to be paid over to 
the man’s family. But in spite of the mutilations which 
these beavers were prepared to make in their heritage, 
in spite of the lawyer’s eloquence, Tascheron continued 
obdurate. Then the des Vanneaulx, waxing wroth, 
anathematised the condemned man and called down 
curses upon his head. 

‘ He is not only a murderer, he has no sense of 
decency ! ’ cried they, in all seriousness, ignorant though 
they were of the famous Plaint of Fualdes. The Abbe 
Pascal had totally failed, the application for a reversal of 
judgment seemed likely to succeed no better, the man 
would go to the guillotine, and then all would be lost. 

‘ What good will our money be to him where he is 
going ? ’ they wailed. ‘ A murder you can understand, 
but to steal a thing that is of no use ! The thing is 
inconceivable. What times we live in, to be sure, when 
people of quality take an interest in such a bandit ! He 
does not deserve it.’ 

‘ He has very little sense of honour,’ said Mme. des 
Vanneaulx. 

‘ Still, suppose that giving up the money should com- 
promise his sweetheart ! ’ suggested an old maid. 

‘We would keep his secret,’ cried the Sieur des 
Vanneaulx. 

‘ But then you would become accessories after the 
fact,’ objected a lawyer. 

‘ Oh ! the scamp ! ’ This was the Sieur des 
Vanneaulx’s conclusion of the whole matter. 
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The des Vanneaulx's debates were reported with some 
amusement to Mmc. Gnislin by one of her circle, a very 
clever woman, a dreamer and idealist, for whom everything 
must be faultless. The speaker regretted the condemned 
man’s fury } she would have had him cold, calm, and 
dignified. 

‘ Do you not see,* said Veronique, ‘that he is thrusting 
temptation aside and baffling their efforts. He is deliber- 
ately acting like a wild beast.* 

‘Besides,* objected the Parisienne in exile, ‘he is not a 
gentleman, he is only a common man.* 

‘If he had been a gentleman, ic would have been all 
over with that unknown woman long ago,* Mme, 
GrasUn answered. 

These events, twisted and tortured in drawing-rooms 
and family circles, made to bear endless constructions, 
picked to pieces by the most expert tongues in the town, 
all contributed to invest the criminal with a painful 
interest, when, two months later, the appeal for mercy 
was fleeted by the Supreme Court. How would he 
bear himself in his last moments f He had boasted that 
he would make so desperate a hght for his life that it 
was impossible that he should lose it. Would he 
confess ? — Would his conduct belie his language ?— 
Which side would win their wagers i — Are you going 
to be there ? — Are you not going f — How are we to go ? 
As a matter of fact, the distance from the prison of 
Limoges to the place of execution is very short, sparing 
the dreadful ordeal of a long transit to the prisoner, but 
also limiting the number of ^shionable spectators. The 
prison is in the same building as the Palais de Justice, 
the corner of the Rue du Palais and the Rue du Pont- 
Herisson. The Rue du Pabis is the direct continuation 
st/Mt PvVft it lAontc-a-Regret wWiAi leads to tbe 
Place d’Aine or des Arencs, where executions take place 
(hence, of course, its name). The way, as has been said, 
is very short, consequently there are not many houses 
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along it, and but few windows. What persons of fashion 
would care to mingle with the crowd in the square on 
such an occasion ? 

But the execution expected from day to day was day 
after day put off, to the great astonishment of the town, 
and for the following reasons. The pious resignation of 
the greatest scoundrels on their way to death is a triumph 
reserved for the Church, and a spectacle which seldom 
fails to impress the crowd. Setting the interests of 
Christianity totally aside (although this is a principle 
never lost sight of by the Church), the condemned man’s 
repentance is too strong a testimony to the power of 
religion for the clergy not to feel that a failure on these 
conspicuous occasions is a heartbreaking misfortune. 
This feeling was aggravated in 1829, for party spirit ran 
high and poisoned everything, however small, which had 
any bearing on politics. The Liberals were in high glee 
at the prospect of a public collapse of the ‘priestly party,’ 
an epithet invented by Montlosier, a Royalist who went 
over to the Constitutionals and was carried by his new 
associates further than he intended. A party, in its 
corporate capacity, is guilty of disgraceful actions which 
in an individual would be infamous, and so it happens 
that when one man stands out conspicuous as the expres- 
sion and incarnation of that party, in the eyes of the 
crowd he is apt to become a Robespierre, a Judge 
Jeffreys, a Laubardemont — a sort of altar of expiation 
to which others equally guilty attach ex votos in secret. 

There was an understanding between the episcopal 
authorities and the police authorities, and still the execu- 
tion was put off, partly to secure a triumph for religion, 
but quite as much for another reason — by the aid of 
religion justice hoped to arrive at the truth. The power 
of the public prosecutor, however, had its limits ; sooner 
or later the sentence must be carried out ; and the very 
Liberals who insisted, for the sake of opposition, on 
Tascheron’s innocence, and had tried to upset the case, 
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ncm* beg^n to grumble at the delay. Opposition, when 
systematic, is apt to fall into inconsistencies} for the 
point in question is not to be in the right, but to have 
a stone alismys ready to sling at authority. So towards 
the beginning of August, the hand of authority was 
forced by the clamour (often a chance sound echoed by 
empty heads) called public opinion. The execution was 
announced. 

In this extremity the Abbe Duihcil took tt upon him- 
self to suggest a last resource to the bishop. One result 
of the success of this plan will be the introduction of 
another actor in the judicial drama, the extraordinary 
personage who forms a conncctingdink between the 
different groups in it j the greatest of all the figures in 
this^rrnci the guide who should hereafter bring Mme. 
Graslin on a stage where her virtues were to shine forth 
with the brightest lustre; where she would exhibit a 
great and noble charity, and act the part of a Christian 
and a ministering angel. 

The Bishop’s palace at Limoges stands on the hillside 
above the Vienne. The gardens, laid out in terraces 
supported by solidly built walls, crowned by balustrades, 
descend stepwise, following the fall of the land to the 
river. The sloping ridge rises high enough to give the 
spectator on the opposite bank the impression that the 
Faubourg Saint-fitienne nestles at the foot of the lowest 
terrace of the Bishop’s garden. Thence, as you walk in 
one direction, you look out across the river, and in the 
other along its course through the broad fertile land- 
scape. When the Vienne has flowed westwards past 
the palace ' gardens, it takes a sudden turn towards 
Limoges, skirting the Faubourg Saint-Martial tn a 
graceful curve. A little further, and beyond the suburb, 
w rjSAses T. e.b-aTriiTijg wontTy Vitrasc ca^Wi tVie Cluztati. 
You can catch a glimpse of the walls from the nearest 
point of the nearest terrace, a trick of the perspective 
uniting them with the church towers of the suburb. 
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Opposite the Cluzeau lies the island in the river, v/ith 
its indented shores, its thick growing poplars and forest- 
trees, the island which Veronique in her girlhood called 
the Isle of France. Eastwards, the low hills shut in the 
horizon like the walls of an amphitheatre. 

The charm of the situation and the rich simplicity of 
the architecture of the palace mark it out among the 
other buildings of a town not conspicuously happy in the 
choice or employment of its building materials. The 
view from the gardens, which attracts travellers in search 
of the picturesque, had long been femiliar to the Abbe 
Dutheil. He had brought M. de Grancour with him 
this evening, and went down from terrace to terrace, 
taking no heed of the sunset shedding its crimson and 
orange and purple over the balustrades along the steps, 
the houses on the suburb, and the waters of the river. 
He was looking for the Bishop, who at that moment sat 
under the vines in a corner of the furthest terrace, taking 
his dessert, and enjoying the charms of the evening at 
his ease. 

The long shadows cast by the poplars on the island 
fell like a bar across the river ; the sunlight lit up their 
topmost crests, yellowed somewhat already, and turned 
the leaves to gold. The glow of the sunset, differently 
reflected from the different masses of green, composed a 
glorious harmony of subdued and softened colour. A 
faint evening breeze stirring in the depths of the valley 
ruffled the surface of the Vienne into a broad sheet of 
golden ripples that brought out in contrast all the sober 
hues of the roofs in the Faubourg Saint-Etienne. The 
church towers and house-tops of the Faubourg Saint- 
Martial were blended in the sunlight with the vine 
stems of the trellis. The faint hum of the country 
town, half hidden in the re-entering curve of the river, 
the softness of the air, — all sights and sounds combined 
to steep the prelate in the calm recommended for the 
digestion by the authors of every treatise on that topic. 
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Unconsciously the Bishop fixed his eyes on the right 
bank of the river, on a spot where the lengthening 
shadows of the poplars m the island had reached the 
bank by the Faubourg Saint-Etienne, and darkened the 
walls of the garden close to the scene of the double 
murder of old Pmgret and the servant ; and just as his 
snug felicity of the moment was troubled by the 
difficulties which his vicars-gcneral recalled to his 
recollection, the Bishop’s expression grew inscrutable 
by reason of many thoughts. The two subordinates 
attributed his absence of mind to ennui , but, on the 
contrary, the Bishop had just discovered in the sands of 
the Vienne the key to the puzzle, the clue which the 
des Vanneaulx and the police were seeking m vain 
‘ My lord,* began the Abbe de Grancour, as he came 
up to the Bishop, * everything has failed , we shall have 
the sorrow of seeing that unhappy Tascheron die in 
mortal sm. He will oellow the most awful blasphemies, 
he will heap insults on poor Abbe Pascal, he will spit 
on the crucifix, and deny everything, even hell-fire.* 

‘ He will frighten the people,* said the Abbe Dutheil, 
‘ The very scandal and horror of it will cover our defeat 
and our inability to prevent it. So, as I was saying to 
M. de Grancour as we cam^ may this scene drive more 
than one sinner back to the bosom of the Church.’ 

His words seemed to trouble the Bishop, who laid 
down the bunch of grapes which he was stripping on 
the table, wiped his fingers, and signed to his two 
vicars-general to be seated 

‘The Abbe Pascal has managed badly,’ said he at last. 
‘ He IS quite ill after the last scene with the prisoner,’ 
said the Abbe de Grancour. ‘If he had been well 
enough to come, we should have brought him with us 
to explain the difficulties which put all the efforts which 
your lordship might command out of our power.’ 

‘The condemned man begins to sing obscene songs at 
the top of his voice when he sees one of us , the noise 
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drowns every word as soon as you try to make yourself 
heard,’ said a young priest who was sitting beside the 
Bishop. 

The young speaker leant his right elbow on the table, 
his white hand drooped carelessly over the bunches of 
grapes as he selected the reddest berries, with the air of 
being perfectly at home. He had a charming face, and 
seemed to be either a table-companion or a favourite with 
the Bishop, and was in fact a favourite and the prelate’s 
table-companion. As the younger brother of the Baron 
de Rastignac he was connected with the Bishop of 
Limoges by the ties of family relationship and affection. 
Considerations of fortune had induced the young man to 
enter the Church j and the Bishop, aware of this, had 
taken his young relative as his private secretary until 
such time as advancement might befall him ; for the 
Abbe Gabriel bore a name which predestined him to the 
highest dignities of the Church. 

‘ Then have you been to see him, my son ? ’ asked 
the Bishop. 

‘Yes, my lord. As soon as I appeared, the miserable 
man poured out a torrent of the most disgusting language 
against you and me j his behaviour made it impossible 
for a priest to stay with him. Will you permit me to 
offer you a piece of advice, my lord ? ’ 

‘ Let us hear the wisdom which God sometimes puts 
into the mouth of babes,’ said the Bishop. 

‘ Did he not cause Balaam’s ass to speak ? * the young 
Abbe de Rastignac retorted quickly. 

‘ According to some commentators, the ass was not 
very well aware of what she was saying,’ the Bishop 
answered, laughing. 

Both the vicars-general smiled. In the first place, it 
was the Bishop’s joke ; and in the second, it glanced 
lightly on this young Abbe, of whom all the dignitaries 
and ambitious churchmen grouped about the Bishop were 
envious. 
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‘Aly advice v^xiuld be to beg M, dc Gmnville to put 
oft the execution for a feu* days yet. If the condemned 
man knew that he owed those days of grace to our inter- 
cession, he would perhaps make some show of listening 
to us, and if he listens * 

‘He will persist in his conduct when he secs what 
comes of it/ said the Bishop, interrupting his favourite. 
— ‘ Gentlemen,* he resumed after a moment’s pause, *i$ 
the town acquainted svith these details f * 

‘Where will you find the house where they arc not 
discussed ? ’ answered the Abbe de Grancour. ‘ The 
condition of our good Abbe Pascal since his last inters'lew 
is matter of common talk at this moment.* 

‘When is Taschcron to be executed?* asked the Bishop. 

‘To-morrow. It is market day,' replied M. dc 
Grancour. 

‘Gentlemen, religion must not be vanquished/ cried 
the Bishop. ‘ The more attention is attneted to this 
afiair, the more determined am 1 to secure a signal 
triumph. The Church is passing through a dilHcuIt 
crisis. Miracles arc called for here among an industrial 
population, where sedition has spread itself and taken 
root far and wide } svhcrc religious and monarchical 
doctrines arc regarded with a critical spirit j where 
nothing is respected by a system of analysis derived 
from Protestantism by the so-callcd Liberalism of to- 
day, which is free to take another name to-morrow. 
Go to M. dc Granville, gentlemen, he js with us heart 
and soul j tell him that we ask for a few days* respite. I 
will go to see the unhappy roan.* 

‘You, my lord 1* cried the Abbe de Rastjgnac. ‘Will 
not too much be compromised if j9u fail ? You should 
xfThy go -when success is assured' 

‘ If my Lord Bishop will permit me to give my 
opinion,* said the Abbe Dutheil, ‘I think that I can 
suggest a means of securing the triumph of religion 
under these melancholy circumstances.* 
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The Bishop’s response was a somewhat cool sign of 
assent, which showed how low his vicar-general’s credit 
stood with him. 

‘ If any one has any ascendency over this rebellious 
soul, and may bring it to God, it is M. Bonnet, the cure 
of the village where the man was born,’ the Abbe 
Dutheil went on. 

‘ One of your proteges,’ remarked the Bishop. 

‘ My lord, M. Bonnet is one of those who recommend 
themselves by their militant virtues and evangelical 
labours.’ 

This answer, so modest and simple, was received with 
a silence which would have disconcerted any one but 
the Abbe Dutheil. He had alluded to merits which had 
been overlooked, and the three who heard him chose to 
regard the words as one of the meek sarcasms, neatly 
put, impossible to resent, in which churchmen excel, 
accustomed as they are by their training to say the 
thing they mean without transgressing the severe rules 
laid down for them in the least particular. But it was 
nothing of the kind 3 the Abbe never thought of himself. 
Then — 

‘I have heard of Saint Aristides for too long,’ the 
Bishop made answer, smiling. ‘ If I were to leave his light 
under a bushel, it would be injustice or prejudice on my 
part. Your Liberals cry up your M. Bonnet as if he 
were one of themselves ; I mean to see this rural apostle 
and judge for myself. Go to the public prosecutor, gentle- 
men, and ask him in my name for a respite 3 1 will await his 
answer before despatching our well-beloved Abbe Gabriel 
to Montegnac to fetch the holy man for us. We will 
put his Beatitude in the way of working a miracle . . •’ 

The Abbe Dutheil flushed red at these words from 
the prelate-noble, but he chose to disregard any slight 
that they might contain for him. Both vicars-general 
silently took their leave, and left the Bishop alone with 
his young friend. 
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*The secrets of the confessional which we require he 
buned ther^ no doubt,* said the Bishop, pointing to the 
shadows of the poplars where they reached a lonely house 
half way between the island and the Faubourg Saint- 
Etienne 

‘ So I have always thought,* Gabriel answered ‘ I am 
not a judge, and I do not care to play the spy , but if I 
had been the examining magistrate, I should know the 
name of the woman who is trembling now at every 
sound, at every word that is uttered, compelled all the 
while to wear a smooth, unclouded brow under pain of 
accompanying the condemned man to his death Yet she 
has nothing to fear I have seen the man — he will carry 
the secret of his passionate love to his grave ’ 

‘ Crafty young man I * said the Bishop, pinching his 
secretary’s car, as he pointed out a spot between the 
island m the river and the Faubourg Saint Etienne, lit 
up by a last red ray from the sunset The young 
priest’s eyes had been fixed on it as he spoke ‘Justice 
ought to have searched there, is it not 50 ^ ’ 

‘ I went to see the criminal to try the effect of my 
guess upon him, but he is watched by spies, and if I had 
spoken audibly, I might have compromised the woman 
for whom he is dying ’ 

‘ Let us keep silence,* said the Bishop * We are not 
concerned with man’s justice One head will fall, and 
that IS enough Besides, sooner or later, the secret will 
return to the Church * 

The perspicacity of the pnest, fostered by the habit of 
meditation, is hr keener than the insight of the lawyer 
and the detective After all the preliminary investiga- 
tions, after the legal inquiry, and the trial at the Assizes, 
the Bishop ajjd bw secretary^ looking down from the 
height of the terrace, had in truth, by dint of contempla- 
tion, succeeded in discovering details as yet unknown 

M de Granville was playing his evening game of 
whist in Mme Graslin’s house, and his visitors were 
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obliged to wait for his return. It was near midnight 
before his decision was known at the palace, and by two 
o’clock in the morning the Abbe Grabriel started out for 
Montegnac in the Bishop’s own travelling carriage, lent 
to him for the occasion. The place is about nine leagues 
distant from Limoges j it lies under the mountains of the 
Correze, in that part of Limousin which borders on the 
department of the Creuse. All Limoges, when the 
Abbe left it, was in a ferment of excitement over the 
execution promised for this day, an expectation destined 
to be balked once more. 


Ill 

THE. CURE OF MONTEGNAC 

In priests and fanatics there is a certain tendency to 
insist upon the very utmost to which they are legally 
entitled where their interests are concerned. Is this a 
result of poverty ? Is an egoism which favours the develop- 
ment of greed one of the consequences of isolation upon 
a man’s character ? Or are shrewd business habits, as 
well as parsimony, acquired by a course of management 
of charitable funds ? Each temperament suggests a 
different explanation, but the fact remains the same 
whether it lurks (as not seldom happens) beneath urbane 
good-humour, or (and equally often) is openly manifested j 
and the difficulty of putting the hand in the pocket is 
evidently increasingly felt on a journey. 

Gabriel de Rastignac, the prettiest young gentleman 
who had bowed his head before the altar of the taber- 
nacle for some time, only gave thirty sous to the 
postillions, and travelled slowly accordingly. The pos- 
tillion tribe drive with all due respect a bishop who does 
but pay twice the amount demanded of ordinary mortals, 
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but, at the same time, they are careful not to damage 
the episcopal equipage for fear of getting themselves into 
trouble The Abbe, travelling alone for the first time 
in his life, spoke mildly at each relay — 

‘Just drive on a little foster, can’t you * 

‘ You can’t get the whip to work without a little palm 
oil,* an old postillion replied, and the young Abbe, much 
mystified, fell back m a corner of the carnage He 
amused himself by watching the landscape through 
which they were travelling, and walked up a hill now 
and again on the winding road from Bordeaux to Lyon 
Five leagues beyond Limoges the country changes 
You have left behind the charming low hills about the 
Vienne and the fair meadow slopes of Limousin, which 
sometimes (and this particularly about Samt-Leonard} 
put you in mind of Switzerland You find yourself 
m a wilder and sterner dismct Wide moors, vast 
steppes without grass or herds of horses, stretch away to 
the mountains of the Correze on the horizon The far- 
olT hills do not tower above the plain, a grandly rent 
wall of rock like the Alps m the south , you look in vain 
for the desolate peaks and glowing gorges of the Apen- 
nme, or for the majesty of the Pyrenees — the curving 
wave-like swell of the hills of the Correze bears witness 
to their ongin, to the peaceful slow subsidence of the 
waters which once overwhelmed this country 

These undulations, characteristic of this, and, indeed, 
of most of the hill districts of France, have perhaps con 
tributed quite as much as the climate to gam for the 
land its title of ‘ the kindly,’ which Europe has confirmed 
But It IS a dreary transition country which separates 
Limousin from the provinces of Marche and Auvergne 
Ivt skit TTiWfi poet ani thinker who crosses it, it 

calls up visions of the Infinite (a terrible thought for 
certain souls) , a woman looking out on its monotonous 
sameness is driven to muse , and to those who must 
dwell with the wilderness, nature shows herself stubborn, 
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peevish, and barren j ’tis a churlish soil that covers these 
wide grey plains. 

Only the neighbourhood of a great capital can work 
such a miracle as transformed Brie during the last two 
centuries. Here there is no large settlement which 
sometimes puts life into the waste lands which the agri- 
cultural economist regards as blanks in creation, spots 
where civilisation groans aghast, and the tourist finds no 
inns and a total absence of that picturesque in which he 
delights. 

But to lofty spirits the moors, the shadows needed in the 
vast picture of nature, are not repellent. In our own day, 
Fenimore Cooper, owner of so melancholy a talent, has 
set forth the mysterious charm of great solitudes magni- 
ficently in The Prairie. But the wastes shunned by 
every form of plant life, the barren soil covered with 
loose stones and water-borne pebbles, the ‘ bad lands ’ of 
the earth — are so many challenges to civilisation. France 
must face her difficulties and find a solution for them, as 
the British are doing 5 their patient heroism is turning 
the most barren heather land in Scotland into productive 
farms. Left to their primitive desolation, these fallows 
produce a crop of discouragement, of idleness, of poor 
physique from insufficient food, and crime, whenever 
want grows too clamorous. In these few words, you 
have the past history of Montegnac. 

What is there to be done when a waste on so vast a 
scale is neglected by the administration, deserted by the 
nobles, execrated by workers ? Its inhabitants declare 
war against a social system which refuses to do its duty, 
and so it was in former times with the folk of 
Montegnac. They lived, like Highlanders, by murder 
and rapine. At sight of that country a thoughtful 
observer could readily imagine how that only twenty 
years ago the people of the village were at war with 
society at large. 

The wide plateau, cut away on one side by the 
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Vienne, on another b) the lotcl) tallep of Marche, 
bounded by Amcrnnc lo the catt, and shut in by the 
mountains of the Corrcrc on the south, » ten much 
like (agriculture apart) the uplands of IJcaiicc, which 
separate the baun of the Lore from the basin of the 
Seine, or the plateaux of Touraine or of Bern, or man) 
others of these facets, as it were, on the surface of France, 
so numcrou that the) demand the careful attention of 
the grcaiat administrators- 

It IS an unheard-of thing that sshile people com 
plain that the masses arc discontented tsith their condi 
tion, and constantlj aspinng towards social cIcs4tion,a 

f 'oscrnmentcannot find a remed) for this in a coiintr) 
ike France, where statistics show that there arc millions 
of acres of land I) mg idle, and in some cases (as in Bern) 
Cos cred with leaf mould scsen or eight feet thick I A 
good deal of this land wlich should support whole 
Milages, and )icld a magnificent return to cultis-ation, is 
the pfopert) of pigheaded communes sshich refuse to 
sell to speculators l)cc3U*c, forsooth, they w ish to preserve 
the nght of glaring some hundred cows upon it Im- 
potence issvnt large overall these lands w ithout a purpose 
Yet every bit of imd will grow some special thing, and 
neither arms nor will to work arc lacking, but adininis 
trativc ability and conscience 

Hitherto the upland districts of France have been 
sacrificed to the valleys The Government has given 
Its fostenng protection to distncts well able to take care 
of themselves But most of these unlucky wastes have 
no water supply, the first requisite for cultivation 1 he 
mists which might fertilise the grc) dead soil by 
depositing their oxides arc swept across them by the 
wind 1 here arc no trees to arrest the clouds and 
suck up their nourishing moisture A few plantations 
here and there would be a godsend in such places 
The poor folk who live in these wilds, at a practically 
impossible distance from the nearest large town, are 
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without a market for their produce — if they have any. 
Scattered about on the edges of a forest left to nature, 
they pick up their firewood and eke out a precarious 
existence by poachings in the winter starvation stares 
them in the face. They have not capital enough to 
grow wheat, for so poor are they that ploughs and cattle 
are beyond their means ; and they live on chestnuts. If 
you have wandered through some Natural History 
Museum and felt the indescribable depression which 
comes on after a prolonged study of the unvarying brown 
hues of the European specimens, you will perhaps under- 
stand how the perpetual contemplation of the grey plains 
must affect the moral conditions of the people who live 
face to face with such disheartening sterility. There is 
no shadow, nor contrast, nor coolness j no sight to stir 
associations which gladden the mind. One could hail a 
stunted crab-tree there as a friend. 

The high road forked at length, and a cross road 
branched off towards the village a few leagues distant. 
Mont%nac lying (as its name indicates) at the foot of a 
ridge of hill is the chief village of a canton on the borders 
of Haute-Vienne. The hillside above belongs to the 
township which encircles hill country and plain j indeed, 
the commune is a miniature Scotland, and has its High- 
lands and its Lowlands. Only a league away, at the back 
of the hill which shelters the township, rises the first 
peak of the chain of the Correze, and all the country 
between is filled by the great Forest of Montegnac, 
crowning the slope above the village, covering the little 
valleys and bleak undulating land (left bare in patches 
here and there), climbing the peak itself, stretching away 
to the north in a long narrow strip which ends abruptly in 
a point on a steep bank above the Aubusson road. That 
bit of steep bank rises above a deep hollow through which 
the high road runs from Lyons to Bordeaux. Many a 
time coaches and foot-passengers have been stopped in the 
darkest part of the dangerous ravine ; and the robberies 
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nearly altcays went without puniihment. The iiiuatlon 
favoured the hlgliwaymen, who c«apcU by naiht well 
known to them into their forc»t faitntsvc*. In »uch a 
country the investigation* of justice find little trace. 
People accordingly shunned that route. 

Without trafhe neither commerce nor industry can 
exist; the exchange of intellectual and material wealth 
becomes Impossible. The sditblc svonders of civilljation 
are in all eases the result of the application of ideas as old 
as man. A thought in the mind of man — that is from 
age to age the starting-point and the goal of all our 
civilisation. TTic history of Montegnac is a proof of 
this axiom of social science. When the administration 
found iiselfin a position to consider the pressing practical 
needs of the countn*, the strip of forest was felled, gen- 
darmes were posted to accompany the diligence through 
the two swgesj but, to the shame of the gendarmerie 
be it said, it was not the sword but a voice, not Corporal 
Chervdn but Parson Bonnet, who won the battle of 
civilisation by reforming the lives of the people. The 
cure, seized with pity and compassion for those poor 
souls, tried to regenerate them, and persevered till he 
gained his end. 

After another hour’s journey across the plains where 
flints succeeded to dust, and oust to flints, and flocks of 
partridges abode in peace, rising at the approach of the 
carriage with a heavy whirring sound of their wings, the 
Abbe Gabriel, like most other travellers who pass that 
way, hailed the sight of the roofs of the township with a 
certain pleasure. As you enter Montegnac you are 
confronted by one of the queer post-houses, not to be 
found out of France. ‘TTtc signboard, nailed up with 
four nails above a sorry empty stable, is a rough oaken plank 
on which a pretentious p^tillion has carved an inscrip- 
tion, darkening the letters with ink : Paustt 0 ehevss it 
runs. T^e door is nearly always wide open. The 
threshold is a plank set up edgewise in the earth to keep 
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the rain-water out of the stable, the floor being below 
the level of the road outside. Within, the traveller sees 
to his sorrow the harness, worn, mildewed, mended with 
string, ready to give way at the first tug. The horses 
are probably not to be seen j they are at work on the 
land, or out at grass, anywhere and everywhere but in 
the stable. If by any chance they are within, they are 
feeding. If the horses are ready, the postillion has gone 
to see his aunt or his cousin, or gone to sleep, or he is 
getting in his hay. Nobody knows where he is ; you 
must wait while somebody goes to find him. He does 
not stir until he has a mind; and when he comes, it takes 
him an eternity to find his waistcoat or his whip, or to 
rub down his cattle. The buxom dame in the doorstep 
fidgets about even more restlessly than the traveller, 
and forestalls any outburst on his part by bestirring her- 
self a good deal more quickly than the horses. She 
personates the post-mistress whose husband is out in the 
fields. 

It was in such a stable as this that the Bishop’s 
favourite left his travelling carriage. The walls looked 
like maps ; the thatched roof, as gay with flowers as a 
garden bed, bent under the weight of its growing house- 
leeks. He asked the woman of the place to have every- 
thing in readiness for his departure in an hour’s time, 
and inquired his way to the parsonage of her. The good 
woman pointed out a narrow alley between two houses. 
That was the way to the church, she said, and he would 
find the parsonage hard by. 

While the Abbe climbed the steep path paved with 
cobble-stones between the hedgerows on either side, the 
post-mistress fell to questioning the post-boy. Every 
post-boy along the road from Limoges had passed on to 
his brother whip the surmises of the first postillion 
concerning the Bishop’s intentions. So while Limoges 
was turning out of bed and talking of the execution of 
old Pingret’s murderer, the coxmtry folk all along the 
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road were spreading the news of the pardon procured by 
the Bishop for the innocent prisonerj and prattling of 
supposed miscarriages of justic^ insomuch, that when 
Jean-Fran^ois came to the scaffold at a later day, he was 
like to be regarded as a martyr. 

The Abbe Gabriel went some few paces along the 
footpath, red with autumn leaves, dark with blackberries 
and sloes j then he turned and stood, acting on the 
instinct which prompts us to make a survey of any 
strange place, an instinct which we share with the horse 
and dog. The reason of the choice of the site of 
Montegnac was apparent ; several streams broke out 
of the hillside, and a small river flowed along by the 
departmental road which leads from the township to the 
prefecture. Like the rest of the villages in this plateau, 
. • 1 *’• ’ jifa 
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altogether, it was a poor-looking place that the Bishop’s 
messenger saw. Below Montegnac lay fields of rye, 
potatoes, and turnips, land won from the plain. In the 
meadows on the lowest slope of the hillside, watered by 
artificial channels, were some of the celebrated breed of 
Limousin horses j a legacy (so it is said) of the Arab 
invaders of France, who crossed the Pyrenees to meet 
death from the battle-axes of Charles Martel’s Franks, 
between Poitiers and Tours. Up above on the heights the 
soil looked parched. Now and again the reddish scorched 
surfece, burnt bare by the sun, indicated the arid soil 
which the chestnuts love. The water, thriftily distribu- 
ted along the irrigation channels, was only sufficient to 
keep the meadows fresh and green ; on these hillsides 
grows the fine short grass, the delicate sweet pasture 
that builds you up a breed of horses delicate and im- 
patient of control, fiery, but not possessed of much staying- 
power • unexcelled in their native district, but apt to 
change their character when they change their country. 
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Some young mulberry trees indicated an intention of 
growing silk. Like most villages, Mont^nac could 
only boast a single street, to wit, the road that ran 
through it; but there was an Upper and Lower Mon- 
tegnacon either side of it, each cut in two by a little 
pathway running at right angles to the road. The hill- 
side below a row of houses on the ridge was gay with 
terraced gardens which rose from a level of several feet 
above the road, necessitating flights of steps, sometimes 
of earth, sometimes paved with cobble-stones. A few 
old women, here and there, who sat spinning or looking 
after the children, put some human interest into the 
picture, and kept up a conversation between Upper and 
Lower Montegnac by talking to each other across the 
road, usually quiet enough. In this way news travelled 
pretty quickly from one end of the township to the other. 
The gardens were full of fruit-trees, cabbages, onions, 
and pot herbs; beehives stood in rows along the 
terraces. 

A second parallel row of cottages lay below the road, 
their gardens sloping down towards the little river 
which flowed through fields of thick-growing hemp, the 
fruit-trees which love damp places marking its course. 
A few cottages, the post-house among them, nestled in 
a hollow, a situation well adapted for the weavers who 
lived in them, and almost every house was overshadowed 
by the walnut-trees, which flourish best in heavy soil. 
At the further end of Montegnac, and on the same side 
of the road, stood a house larger and more carefully kept 
than the rest ; it was the largest of a group equally neat 
in appearance, a little hamlet in fact separated from 
the township by its gardens, and known then, as to- 
day, by the name of ‘Tascherons’.’ The commune 
was not much in itself, but some thirty outlying 
farms belonged to it. In the valley, several ‘water- 
lanes’ like those in Berri and Marche marked out the 
course of the little streams with green fringes. The 
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whole commune looked like a green ship m the midst of 
a wide sea 

Whenever a house, a ^rm, a village, or a district 
passes from a deplorable state to a more satisfactory con- 
dition of things, though as yet scarcely to be called 
strikingly prosperous, the life there seems so much a 
matter of course, so natural, that at first sight a spectator 
can never guess how much toil went to the founding of 
that not extraordinary prospenly, what an amount of 
effort, vast m proportion to the strength that undertook 
it, what heroic persistence lies there buried and out of 
sight, effort and persistence without which the visible 
changes could not have taken place So the young 
Abbe saw nothing unusual in the pleasant view before 
his eyes, he little knew what that country had been 
before M Bonnet came to it 

He turned and went a few paces further up the path, 
and soon came in sight of the church and parsonage, 
about SIX hundred feet above the gardens of Upper 
Montegnac Both buildings, when first seen in the 
distance, were hard to distinguish among the ivy covered 
stately rums of the old Castle of Montegnac, a strong- 
hold of the Navarreins in the twelfth century The 
parsonage house had every appearance of being built in 
the first instance for a steward or head gamekeeper It 
stood at the end of a broad terrace planted with lime- 
trees, and overlooked the whole country-side The 
ravages of time bore witness to the antiquity of the 
flights of steps and the walls which supported the terrace, 
the stones had been forced out of place by the constant 
imperceptible thrusting of plant life m the crevices, 
until tall grasses and wild flowers had taken root among 
them Every step was covered with a dark green carpet 
of fine close moss The masonry, solid though it was, 
was full of nfts and cracks, where wild plants of the 
pellitory and camomile tribe were growing , the maiden- 
hair fern sprang from the loopholes in thick masses of 
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shaded green. The whole face of the wall, in fact, was 
hung with the finest and fairest tapestry, damasked with 
bracken fronds, purple snap-dragons with their golden 
stamens, blue borage, and brown fern and moss, till the 
stone itself was only seen by glimpses here and there 
through its moist, cool covering. 

Up above, upon the terrace, the clipped box borders 
formed geometrical patterns in a pleasure garden framed 
by the parsonage house, and behind the parsonage rose 
the crags, a pale backgroimd of rock, on which a few 
drooping, feathery trees struggled to live. The 
ruins of the castle towered above the house and the 
church. 

The parsonage itself, built of flints and mortar, boasted 
a single story and garrets above, apparently empty, to judge 
by the dilapidated windows in either gable under the high- 
pitched roof. A couple of rooms on the ground floor, 
separated by a passage with a wooden staircase at the 
further end of it, two more rooms on the second floor, 
and a little lean-to kitchen built against the side of the 
house in the yard, where a stable and coach-house stood 
perfectly empty, useless, abandoned — this was all. The 
kitchen garden lay between the house and the church ; 
a ruinous covered passage led from the parsonage to the 
sacristy. 

The young Abbe’s eyes wandered over the place. He 
noted the four windows with their leaded panes, the 
brown moss-grown walls, the rough wooden door, so full 
of splits and cracks that it looked like a bundle of 
matches, and the adorable quaintness of it all by no 
means took his fancy. The grace of the plant life which 
covered the roofs, the wild climbing flowers that sprang 
from the rotting wooden sills and cracks in the wall, 
the trails and tendrils of the vines, covered with tiny 
clusters of grapes, which found their way in through the 
windows, as if they were fain to carry merriment and 
laughter into the house, — all this he beheld, and thanked 
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his stare that his u-a} led to a bishopric, and not to a 
country parsonage 

The house, open all day long, seemed to belong to 
esery one The Abbe Gabnc! walked into the dining- 
room, which opened into the kitchen The furniture 
which met his C)C$ was poor — an old oak table with 
four twisted legs, an casy-chair coicrcd wnth tapestry, a 
few wooden chairs, and an old chest, which did dut) as 
a sideboard There was no one in the kitchen except 
the cat, the sign of a woman m the house The other 
room was the parlour, glancing round it, the joung 
pnest noticed that the casy-chairs were made of un- 
polished wood, and coicrcd with tapestry The panel 
img of the walls, like the rafters, xs'as of chestnut wood, 
and black as ebony There was a timepiece in a green 
case painted with flowers, a table coxcred with a worn 
green cloth, one or txvo chairs, and on the mantelshelf 
an Infant Jesus in wax under a glass shade set bctxxccn 
two candlesticks The hearth, surrounded by a rough 
wooden moulding, was hidden by a paper screen repre- 
senting the Good Shepherd xvith a sheep on his shoulder 
In this wa^, doubtless, one of the family of the mayor, 
or of the justice of the peace, endeaxoured to express 
his acknowledgments of the care bestoxved on his 
training 

The state of the house was something piteous The 
walls, which had once been limcw ashed, xx ere discoloured 
here and there, and rubbed and darkened up to the 
height of a man’s head The wooden staircase, with its 
heavy balustrades, neatly kept though it xvas, looked as 
though It must totter if any one set foot on it At the 
end of the passage, just opposite the front door, another 
door stood open, mving the Abbe Gabriel an opportunity 
of surveying the kitchen garden, shut m by the wall of 
the old rampart, built of the white crumbling stone of 
the district Fruit trees in full bearing had been trained 
espalier fashion along this side of the garden, but the 
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long trellises were falling to pieces, and the vine-leaves 
were covered with blight. 

The Abbe went back through the house, and walked 
along the paths in the front garden. Down below the 
magnificent wide view of the valley was spread out 
before his eyes, a sort of oasis on the edge of the great 
plain, which, in the light morning mists, looked some- 
thing like a waveless sea. Behind, and rather to one side, 
the great forest stretched away to the horizon, the 
bronzed mass making a contrast with the plains, and on 
the other hand the church and the castle perched on the 
crag stood sharply out against the blue sky. As the 
Abbe Gabriel paced the tiny paths among the box-edged 
diamonds, circles, and stars, crunching the gravel beneath 
his boots, he looked from point to point at the scene j 
over the village, where already a few groups of gazers 
had formed to stare at him, at the valley in the morning 
light, the quick-set hedges that marked the ways, the 
little river flowing under its willows, in such contrast 
with the infinite of the plains. Gradually his impres- 
sions changed the current of his thoughts. He admired 
the quietness, he felt the influences of the pure air, of 
the peace inspired by a glimpse of a life of Biblical 
simplicity j and with these came a dim sense of the 
beauty of that life. He went back again to look at its 
details with a more serious curiosity. 

A little girl, left in charge of the house no doubt, but 
busy pilfering in the garden, came back at the sound of 
a man’s shoes creaking on the flagged pavement of the 
ground-floor rooms. In her confusion at being caught 
with fruit in her hand and between her teeth, she made 
no answer whatever to the questions put to her by this 
Abbe — youngj handsome, daintily arrayed. The child 
had never believed it possible that such an Abbe could 
exist — radiant in fine lawn, neat as a new pin, and 
dressed in fine black cloth without a speck or a 
crease. 
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‘M. Bonnet?’ she echoed at last. ‘M. Bonnet is 
saying mass, and Mile. Ursule is gone to the church.’ 

The covered passage from the house to the sacristy 
had escaped the Abbe Gabriel’s notice , so he went down 
the path again to enter the church by the principal door 
The church porch was a sort of pent-house facing the 
village, set at the top of a flight of worn and disjointed 
steps, overlooking a square below , planted with the great 
elm-trees which date from the time of the Protestant 
Sully, and full of channels washed by the rams. 

The church itself, one of the poorest m France, where 
churches are sometimes very poor, was not unlike those 
huge barns which boast a roof above the door, supported 
by brick pillars or tree trunks. Like the parsonage 
house, It was built of rubble, the square tower being 
roofed with round tiles, but Nature had covered the 
bare walls with the nchest tracery mouldings, and made 
them fairer still with colour and light and shade, carv- 
ing her lines and disposing her masses, showing all the 
craftsman’s cunning of a Michel Angelo m her work 
The ivy clambered over both sides, its sinewy stems clung 
to the walls till they were covered, beneath the green 
leaves, with as many veins as any anatomical diagram. 
Under this mantle, wrought by Time to hide the 
wounds which Time had made, damasked by autumn 
flowers that grew in the crevices, nestled the singing- 
birds. The rose window in the west front was bordered 
with blue harebells, like the first page of some richly 
painted missal There were fewer flowers on the 
north side, which communicated with the parsonage, 
though even there there were patches of crimson moss 
on the grey stone, but the south wall and the apse were 
covered -with many-co\oured blossoms , there were a few 
saplings rooted in the cracks, notably an almond-tree, the 
symbol of Hope. Two giant firs grew up close to the 
wall of the apse, and served as lightning-conductors A 
low ruinous wall repaired and maintained at elbow height 
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with fallen fragments of its own masonry ran round the 
churchyard. In the midst of the space stood an iron 
cross mounted on a stone pedestal, strewn with sprigs 
of box blessed at Easter, a reminder of a touching 
Christian rite, now fallen into disuse except in country 
places. Only in little villages and hamlets does the 
priest go at Eastertide to bear to his dead the tidings of 
the Resurrection — ‘You shall live again in happiness.’ 
Here and there above the grass-covered graves rose a 
rotten wooden cross. 

The inside was in every way in keeping with the pic- 
tui'esque neglect outside of the poor church, where all the 
ornament had been given by Time, grown charitable for 
once. Within, your eyes turned at once to the roof. 
It was lined with chestnut wood and sustained at equal dis- 
tances by strong king-posts set on cross beams ^ age had 
imparted to it the richest tones which old woods can 
take in Europe. The four walls were lime-washed and 
bare of ornament. Poverty had made unconscious 
Iconoclasts of these worshippers. 

Four pointed windows in the side walls let in the 
light through their leaded panes ; the floor was of brick j 
the seats, wooden benches. The tomb-shaped altar bore 
for ornament a great crucifix, beneath which stood a 
tabernacle in walnut wood (its mouldings brightly 
polished and clean), eight candlesticks (the candles 
thriftily made of painted wood), and a couple of china 
vases full of artificial flowers, things that a broker’s man 
would have declined to look at, but which must serve for 
God. The lamp in the shrine was simply a floating- 
light, like a night-light, set in an old silver-plated holy 
water stoup, hung from the ceiling by silken cords 
brought from the wreck of some chateau. The baptismal 
fonts were of wood like the pulpit, and a sort of cage 
where the churchwardens sat — the patricians of the 
place. The shrine in the Lady Chapel offered to the 
admiration of the public two coloured lithographs framed 
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m a narrow gilded frame. The altar had been painted 
white, and adorned with artificial flowers planted in 
gilded wooden flower-pots set out on a white altar-cloth 
edged with shabby yellowish lace. 

But at the end of the church a long window covered 
with a red cotton curtain produced a magical effect. 
The lime-washed walls caught a faint rose tint from that 
glowing crimson j it was as if some thought Divine 
shone from the altar to fill the poor place with warmth 
and light. On one wall of the passage which led into 
the sacristy the patron saint of the village had been 
carved in wood and painted — a St. John the Baptist and 
his sheep, an execrable daub. Yet in spite of the bare- 
ness and poverty of the church, there was about the 
whole a subdued harmony which appeals to those whose 
spirits have been finely touched, a harmony of visible 
and invisible emphasised by the colouring. The rich 
dark-brown tints of the wood made an admirable relief 
to the pure while of the walls, and both blended with 
the triumphant crimson of the chancel window, an 
austere trinity of colour which recalled the great doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. 

If surprise was the first feeling called forth by the 
sight of this miserable house of God, pity and admiration 
followed quickly upon it. Did it not express the 
poverty of those who worshipped there ? Was it not 
in keeping with the quaint simplicity of the parsonage ? 
And it was clean and carefully kept. You breathed, as 
it were, an atmosphere of the simple virtues of the fields; 
nothing within spoke of neglect. Primitive and homely 
though it was, it was clothed in prayer j a soul pervaded 
it which you felt, though you could not explain how. 

The Abbe Gabriel slipped in softly, so as not to 
interrupt the meditations of two groups on the front 
benches before the high-altar, which was railed off from 
the nave by a balustrade of the inevitable chestnut 
wood, roughly made enough, and covered with a white 
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cloth for the Communion. Just above the space hung 
the lamp. Some score of peasant folk on either side 
vi^ere so deeply absorbed in passionate prayer, that they 
paid no heed to the stranger as he walked up the church 
in the narrow gangway between the rows of benches. 
As the Abbe Gabriel stood beneath the lamp, he could 
see into the two chancels which completed the cross of 
the ground-plan j one of them led to the sacristy, the 
other to the churchyard. It was in this latter, near the 
graves, that a whole family clad in black were kneeling 
on the brick floor, for there were no benches in this part 
of the church. The Abbe bent before the altar on the 
step of the balustrade and knelt to pray, giving a side 
glance at this sight, which was soon explained. The 
Gospel was read j the cure took off his chasuble and 
came down from the altar towards the railing ; and the 
Abbe, who had foreseen this, slipped away and stood close 
to the wall before M. Bonnet could see him. The 
clock struck ten. 

*My brethren,’ said the cure in a faltering voice, 
‘ even at this moment, a child of this parish is paying his 
forfeit to man’s justice by submitting to its extreme 
penalty. We offer the holy sacrifice of the mass for the 
repose of his soul. Let us all pray together to God to 
beseech Him not to forsake that child in his last 
moments, to entreat that repentance here on earth may 
find in Heaven the mercy which has been refused to 
it here below. The ruin of this unhappy child, on 
whom we had counted most surely to set a good 
example, can only be attributed to a lapse from religious 
principles ’ 

The cure was interrupted by the sound of sobbing 
from the group of mourners in the transept ; and by the 
paroxysm of grief the young priest knew that this was 
the Tascheron family, though he had never seen them 
before. The two foremost among them were old people 
of seventy years at least. Their faces, swarthy as a 
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Florentme bronze, were coicrcd with deep impassive 
lines Both of them, in their old patched garments, 
stood like statues dose against the wall, cMdcntl) this 
was the condemned man’s grand/Hthcr and grandmother 
Their red glasss ejes seemed to shed tears of blood , the 
old arms trembled so vtolentl) that the sticks on which 
the) leant made a fointsoundof scratching on the bncks 
Behind them the father and mother, their faces hidden 
m their handkerchiefs, burst into tears About the four 
heads of the famil) knelt two married daughters with 
their husbands, then threcsons, stupefied with gnef Fnc 
kneeling little ones, the oldest not more than seven years 
of age, understood nothing probably of all that went on, 
hut looked and listened with the apparently torpid 
cunosit), which in the peasant is often a process o/ 
observation earned (so far as the outward and visible is 
concerned) to the highest possible pitch Last of all 
came the poor girl Denise, a\ho had been imprisoned b) 
justice, the martyr to sisterly love, slic was listening 
with an expression which seemed to betoken incredulity 
and straying thoughts To her it seemed impossible 
that her brother should die Her face was a wonderful 
picture of another fiicc, that of one among the three 
Manes who could not bclicic that Christ was dead, 
though she had shared the agony of His Passion Pale 
and dry-eyed, as is the wont of those who have watched 
for many nights, her freshness had been withered more 
by sorrow than by work in the fields , but she still kept 
the beauty of a country girl, the full plump figure, the 
shapely red arms, n perfectly round face, and c!cir eyes, 
glittering at that moment with tlic light of despair in 
them Her throat, firm fleshed and white below the 
line of sunburned brown, indicated the rich tissue and 
fairness of the skm beneath the stuff The two married 
daughters were weeping, their husbands, patient tillers of 
the soil, were ^rave and sad None of the three sons in 
their sorrow raised their eyes from the ground 
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Only Denise and her mother showed any sign of 
rebellion in the harrowing picture of resignation and 
despairing anguish. The sympathy and sincere and pious 
commiseration felt by the rest of the villagers for a 
family so much respected had lent the same expression 
to all faces, an expression which became a look of positive 
horror when they gathered from the cure’s words that 
even in that moment the knife would fall. All of them 
had known the young man from the day of his birth, and 
doubtless all of them believed him to be incapable of 
committing the crime laid to his charge. The sobbing 
which broke in upon the simple and brief address grew 
so vehement that the cure’s voice suddenly ceased, and 
he invited those present to fervent prayer. 

There was nothing in this scene to surprise a priest, 
but Gabriel de Rastignac was too young not to feel 
deeply moved by it. He had not as yet put priestly 
virtues in practice ; he knew that a different destiny lay 
before him j that it would never be his duty to go forth 
into the social breaches where the heart bleeds at the 
sight of suffering on every side ; his lot would be cast 
among the upper ranks of the clergy which keep alive 
the spirit of sacrifice, represent the highest intelligence 
of the Church, and, when occasion calls for it, display 
these same virtues of the village cure on the largest 
scale, like the great Bishops of Marseilles and Meaux, 
the Archbishops of Arles and Cambrai. The poor 
peasants were praying and weeping for one who (as they 
believed) was even then going to his death in a great 
public square, before a crowd of people assembled from all 
parts to see him die, the agony of death made intolerable 
for him by the weight of shame } there was something 
very touching in this feeble counterpoise of sympathy and 
prayer from a few, opposed to the cruel curiosity of the 
rabble and the curses, not undeserved. The poor church 
heightened the pathos of the contrast. 

The Abbe Gabriel was tempted to go over to the 
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Tascherons and crj, * Your son, jour brother has been 
reprieved!’ but he shrank from interrupting the mass, 
he knew, xnorco\cr, that it stos onlj a reprieve, the 
execution ss as sure to take place sooner or later Cut 
he could not follow the service , m spite of himself, he 
began to watch the pastor of uhom the miracle of con- 
version was expected 

Out ol the indications in the parsonage house, 
Gabriel de Rastigmc had drawn a picture of hi Bonnet 
in his own mind he would be short and stout, he 
thought, with a red powerful face, a rough working 
man, almost like one of the peasants themselves, and 
tanned bj the sun. The reality was very far from this, 
the Abbe Gabriel found himself in the prcsci ce of an 
equal M, Bonnet was short, slender, and wenklj- 
looking , yet it was none of these characteristics, but an 
impassioned facc,suchafaccaswe imagine for an apostle, 
which struck you at a first glance In shape it w ns almost 
tnangular, starting from the temples on either side of 
a broad forehead, furrowed with wrinkles, the meagre 
outlines of the hollow cheeks met at a point in the chin 
In that face, overcast by an »orj tint like the wax of an 
altar candle, blizcd two blue eyes, full of the light of faith 
and the fires of a living hope A long slender, straight nose 
divided it into two equal parts The wide mouth spoke 
even when the full, resolute lips were closed, and the 
voice which issued thence was one of those which go to 
the heart The chestnut hair, thin, smooth, and fine, 
denoted a poor physique, poorly nourished The whole 
strength of the man lay m his will Such were his 
personal charactenstics In any other such short hands 
might have indicated a bent towards material pleasures , 
perhaij<v ha tm, like. KtA {wisvi vi'X h*.®, 

to subdue His thinness was ungainly, his shoulders 
protruded too much, and he seemed to be knock-kneed , 
his bust was so over developed in comparison with his 
limbs, that it gave him something of the appearance of a 
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hunchback without the actual deformity j altogether, to 
an ordinary observer, his appearance was not prepossessing. 
Only those who know the miracles of thought and 
faith and art can recognise and reverence the light that 
burns in a martyr’s eyes, the pallor of steadfastness, the 
voice of love, — all traits of the Cure Bonnet. Here was 
a man worthy of that early Church which no longer 
exists save in the pages of the Martyrology and in pictures of 
the sixteenth century ; he bore unmistakably the seal of 
human greatness which most nearly approaches the 
Divine ; conviction had set its mark on him, and a con- 
viction brings a salient indefinable beauty into faces made 
of the commonest human clay; the devout worshipper at 
any shrine reflects something of its golden glow, even as 
the glory of a noble love shines like a sort of light from 
a woman’s face. Conviction is human will come to its 
full strength ; and being at once the cause and the effect, 
conviction impresses the most indifferent, it is a kind of 
mute eloquence which gains a hold upon the masses. 

As the cure came down from the altar, his eyes fell 
on the Abbe Gabriel, whom he recognised ; but when 
the Bishop’s secretary appeared in the sacristy, he found 
no one there but Ursule. Her master had already given 
his orders. Ursule, a woman of canonical age, asked the 
Abbe de Rastignac to follow her along the passage 
through the garden. 

‘ Monsieur le Cure told me to ask you whether you 
had breakfasted, sir,’ she said. ‘ You must have started 
out from Limoges very early this morning to be here by 
ten o’clock, so I will set about getting breakfast ready. 
Monsieur I’Abbe will not find the Bishop’s table here, 
but we will do our best. M. Bonnet will not be long ; 
he has gone to comfort those poor souls — the Tascherons. 
Something very terrible is happening to-day to one of 
their sons.’ 

‘ But where do the poor people live ? ’ the Abbe 
Gabriel put in at length. ‘I must take M. Bonnet 
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back to Ltmogcs v.jth me at once by the Bishop’s 
orders. The unhapp) man is not to be executed to-day , 
his lordship has obtained a reprieve * 

* Ah ! ’ cried Ursulc, her tongue uching to spread the 
news. ‘There will be plenty of time to take that com 
fort to the poor things whilst I am getting breakfast 
ready. The Taschcrons luc at the other end of the 
tillage. You follow the path under the terrace, that 
will take )ou to the house.* 

As soon as the Abbe Gabncl svas fairly out of sight, 
Ursule went down to take the tid ngs to the village 
herself, and to obtain the things needed for breakfast. 

The cure had learned, for the first time, at the 
church of a desperate resohe on the part of the 
Tascherons, made since the appeal had been rejected 
They would leave the district , they had already sold all 
they had, and that very morning the money was to be 
paid down Formalities and unforeseen delays had re- 
tarded the sale, they had been forced to stay in the 
countryside nfter Jean Iran^ois was condemned, and 
every day had been for them a cup of bitterness to drmk 
The news of the plan, earned out so secretly, had only 
transpired on the eve of the day fixed for the execution 
The Tascherons had meant to leave the place before the 
fatal day , but the purchaser of their property was a 
stranger to the canton, a Correzicn to whom their 
motives were indifferent, and be on his own part had 
found some difficulty in getting the money together. So 
the family bad endured the utmost of their misery. So 
strong was the feeling of their disgrace in these simple 
folk who had never tampered with conscience, that 
grandfather and grandmother, daughters and sons-in-law, 
a/id mother, and ali who iore the name of 
Tascheron, or were connected with them, were leaving the 
place. Every one m the commune was sorry that they 
should go, and the mayor had gone to the cure, entreat- 
ing him to use his influence with the poor mourners 
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As the law now stands, the father is no longer re- 
sponsible for his son’s crime, and the father’s guilt does 
not attach to his children, a condition of things in keep- 
ing with other emancipations which have weakened the 
paternal power, and contributed to the triumph of that 
individualism which is eating the heart of society in our 
days. The thinker who looks to the future sees the 
extinction of the spirit of the family; those who drew 
up the new code have set in its place equality and 
independent opinion. The family will always be the 
basis of society ; and now the family, as it used to be, 
exists no longer, it has come of necessity to be a tem- 
porary arrangement, continually broken up and reunited 
only to be separated again ; the links between the 
future and the past are destroyed, the family of an older 
time has ceased to exist in France. Those who pro- 
ceeded to the demolition of the old social edifice were 
logical when they decided that each member of the family 
should inherit equally, lessening the authority of the 
father, making of each child -the head of a new house- 
hold, suppressing great responsibilities ; but is the social 
system thus re-edified as solid : structure, with its laws 
of yesterday unproved by long experience, as the old 
monarchy was in spite of its abuses? With the soli- 
darity of the family, society has lost that elemental 
force which Montesquieu discovered and called ‘ honour.’ 
Society has isolated its members the better to govern 
them, and has divided in order to weaken. The social 
system reigns over so many units, an aggregation of so 
many ciphers, piled up like grains of wheat in a heap. 
Can the general welfare take the place of the welfare of 
the family ? Time holds the answer to this great 
enigma. And yet — the old order still exists, it is so 
deeply rooted that you find it most alive among the 
people. It is still an active force in remote districts 
where * prejudice,’ as it is called, likewise exists ; in old- 
world nooks where all the members of a family suffer for 
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the crime of one, and the children for the am* of their 
fathen. 

It was this belief which made their own countr)sidc 
intolerable to the Taschcrons. Their profound)) re* 
Iigious natures had brought them to the cliurch that 
morning, for how was it ptwiiMc to stay aw a) when 
the mass wras said for their son, and pra)er offered that 
God might bring him to a repentance which should 
reopen eternal life to him? and, morcoscr, must the) not 
take lease of the sillagc altar? Put, for all that, their 
plans were made, and when the cure, ssho follosscd 
them, entered the principal house, he found the bundles 
made up, read) for the journey. The purchaser was 
waiting with the money. The notary had just made 
out the receipt. Out in the j-ard, in front of the house, 
stood a country cart read) to take the old people and 
the monc) and Jean-Fran^ois's moihcr. The rest of the 
family meant to set out on foot that night. 

The young Abbe entered the room on the ground 
floor where the whole family were assembled, just as the 
cure of Montcgnac had exhausted all his eloquence 
The two old people seemed tohasc ceased to feel from 
excess of grief j the) were crouching on their bundles in 
a corner of the room, gazing round them at the old 
house, which had been a family possession from father to 
son, at the familiar furniture, at the man who had 
bought It all, and then at each other, as who should say, 
'Who would have thought that we should ever have 
come to this ? ’ For a long time past the old people had 
resigned their authority to their son, the prisoner’s 
father; and now, like old kings after their aMicaiion, 
they played the passive part of subjects and children. 
Tascheron stood upright listening to the cure, to svhom 
he gave answers m a deep soice oy monosyllables He 
svas a man of forty-eight or thereabouts, with a fine face, 
such as served Titian for his apostles. It was a trust- 
worthy face, gravely honest and thoughtful, a severe 
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profile, a nose at right angles with the brows, blue eyes, 
a noble forehead, regular features, dark crisped stubborn 
hair, growing in the symmetrical fashion which adds a 
charm to a visage bronzed by a life of work in the open 
air — this was the present head of the house. It was easy 
to see that the cure’s arguments were shattered against 
that resolute will. 

Denise was leaning against the bread hutch, watching 
the notary, who used it as a writing-table ; they had 
given him the grandmother’s armchair. The man who 
had bought the place sat beside the scrivener. The two 
married sisters were laying the cloth for the last meal 
which the old folk would olFer or partake of in the old 
house and in their own country before they set out to 
live beneath alien skies. The men of the family half 
stood, half sat, propped against the large bedstead with 
the green serge curtains, while Tascheron’s wife, their 
mother, was whisking an omelette by the fire. The 
grandchildren crowded about the doorway, and the 
purchaser’s family were outside. 

Out of the window you could see the garden, carefully 
cultivated, stocked with fruit-trees j the two old people 
had planted them — every one. Everything about them, 
like the old smoke-begrimed room with its black rafters, 
seemed to share in the pent-up sorrow, which could be 
read in so many different expressions on the different 
faces. The meal was being prepared for the notary, 
the purchaser, the children, and the men j neither the 
father, nor mother, nor Denise, nor her sisters, cared 
to satisfy their hunger, their hearts were too heavily 
oppressed. There was a lofty and heartrending resigna- 
tion in this last performance of the duties of country 
hospitality — ^the Tascherons, men of an ancient stock, 
ended as people usually begin, by doing the honours of 
their house. 

The Bishop’s secretary was impressed by the scene, 
so simple and natural, yet so solemn, which met his eyes 
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as he came to summon the cure of Montegnac to do the 
Bishop’s bidding. 

‘The good man’s son ts still alive,* Gabriel said, 
addressing the cure 

At the words, which every one heard in the prevailing 
silence, the two old people sprang to their feet as if the 
Trumpet had sounded for the Last Judgment. The 
mother dropped her frying-pan into the fire. A erj of 
joy broke from Denise. All the others seemed to be 
turned to stone in their dull amazement. 

^ytart'-Fran^cis ts pardoned f* The cry came at that 
moment as from one voice from the whole village, who 
rushed up to the Tascherons* hou^c ‘ It is his lordship 
the Bishop 

‘ I w as sure of his innocence * * exclaimed the mother. 

‘ The purchase holds good all the same, doesn’t it ? * 
asked the buyer, and the notary answered him by a 
nod 

In a moment the Abbe Gabnel became the point of 
interest, all eyes were fixed on him, his face was so sad, 
that It was suspected that there was some mistake, but 
he could not bear to correct it, and went out with the 
cure Outside the house he dismissed the crowd bj 
telling those who came round about him that there was 
no pardon, it was only a repneve, and a dismayed silence 
at once succeeded to the clamour. Gabnel and the 
cure turned into the house again, and saw a look of 
anguish on all the faces — the sudden silence m the village 
had been understood 

‘ Jean-Fran^ois has not received his pardon, my friends,’ 
said the young Abbe, seeing that the blow had been 
struck, ‘but my lord Bishop’s anxiety for his soul is so 
great that he has put off the execution that your son 
may not perish to all eternity at least.’ 

‘ Then is he living ? ’ cried Denise 

The Abbe took the cure aside and told him of his 
parishioner’s impiety, of the consequent peril to religion, 
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and what it was that the Bishop expected of the cure of 
Montegnac. 

‘ My lord Bishop requires my death,’ returned the 
cure. ‘ Already I have refused to go to this unhappy 
boy when his afflicted family asked me. The meeting 
and the scene there afterwards would shatter me like a 
glass. Let every man do his work. The weakness of 
my system, or rather the over-sensitiveness of my nervous 
organisation, makes it out of the question for me to fulfil 
these duties of our ministry. I am still a country parson 
that I may serve my like, in a sphere where nothing 
more is demanded of me in a Christian life than I can 
accomplish. I thought very carefully over this matter, 
and tried to satisfy these good Tascherons, and to do my 
duty towards this poor boy of theirs ; but at the bare 
thought of mounting the cart with him, the mere idea 
of being present while the preparations for death were 
being made, a deadly chill runs through my veins. No 
one would ask it of a mother j and remember, sir, that 
he is a child of my poor church ’ 

‘ Then you refuse to obey the Bishop’s summons ? ’ 
asked the Abbe Gabriel. 

M. Bonnet looked at him.' 

‘ His lordship does not know the state of my health,’ 
he said, ‘ nor does he know that my nature rises in revolt 
against ’ 

‘ There are times when, like Belzunce at Marseilles, 
we are bound to face a certain death,’ the Abbe Gabriel 
broke in. 

Just at that moment the cure felt that a hand pulled 
his cassock ; he heard sobs, and, turning, saw the whole 
family on their knees. Old and young, parents and 
children, men and women, held out their nands to him 
imploringly ; all the voices united in one cry as he showed 
his flushed face. 

‘ Ah ! save his soul at least ! ’ 

It was the old grandmother who had caught at 
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the skirt of his cassodc, and was bathing it with 
tears. 

‘1 wHl obej^, sir- ■ ■ ■* 'No sooner were the words 
uttered than the cure was forced to sit downj his knees 
trembled under him. The young secretary explained 
the nature of Jean-Fran^is*s frenzy. 

‘Do you think that the sight of his younger sister 
might shake him ? ’ he added^ as he came to an end. 

‘Yes, certainly,’ returned the cure. — ‘Denise, you 
will go with us.* 

‘ So shall I,’ said the mother. 

‘ No ( * shouted the father. ‘ That boy is dead to us. 
You know that. Not one of us shall sec him.* 

‘ Do not stand in the way of his salvation,’ said the 
young Abbe. ‘ If you refuse us the means of softening 
him, you take the responsibility of his soul upon yourself 
In his present state his death may reflect more discredit 
on his familv than his life.’ 

‘ She shall go,’ said the father. * She always interfered 
when I tried to correct my son, and this shall be her 
junishment.’ 

The Abbe Gabriel and M. Bonnet went back together 
to the parsonage. It was arranged that Denise and her 
mother should be there at the time when the two 
ecclesiastics should set out for Limoges. As they 
rollowed the footpath along the outskirts of Upper 
Montegnac, the younger man had an opportunity of 
looking more closely than heretofore in the church at 
this coimty parson, so highly praised by the vicar- 
gene^. He was favourably impressed almost at once 
by his compnion’s simple dignified manners, by the 
magic of his voice, and by the words he spoke, in 
keeping with the voice. The cure had been but once 
to the palace since the Bishop had taken Gabriel de 
Rastignac as his secretary, so that he had scarcely seen 
the fovourite destined to m a Bishop some day j he knew 
that the secretary had great influence, and yet in the 
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dignified kindness of his manner there was a certain 
independence, as of the cure whom the Church permits 
to be in some sort a sovereign in his own parish. 

As for the young Abbe, his feelings were so far from 
appearing in his face that they seemed to have hardened 
it into severity i his expression was not chilly, it was 
glacial. 

A man who could change the disposition and manners 
of a whole countryside necessarily possessed some faculty 
of observation, and was more or less of a physiognomist ; 
and even had the cure been wise only in well-doing, he 
had just given proof of an unusually keen sensibility. 
The coolness with which the Bishop’s secretary met his 
advances and responded to his friendliness struck him at 
once. He could only account for this reception by some 
secret dissatisfaction on the other’s part, and looked back 
over his conduct, wondering how he could have given 
offence, and in what the offence lay. There was a short 
embarrassing silence, broken by the Abbe de Rastignac. 

‘You have a very poor church, Monsieur le Cure,’ he 
remarked, aristocratic insolence in his tones and words. 

‘ It is too small,’ answered M. Bonnet. ‘ For great 
Church festivals the old people sit on benches round the 
porch, and the younger ones stand in a circle in the 
square down below ; but they are so silent, that those 
outside can hear.’ 

Gabriel was silent for several moments. 

‘ If the people are so devout, why do you leave the 
church so bare ? ’ he asked at length. 

‘ Alas ! sir, I cannot bring myself to spend money on 
the building when the poor need it. The poor are the 
Church. Besides, I should not fear a visitation from my 
lord Bishop at the Fete-Dieu ! Then the poor give the 
church such things as they have ! ■ Did you notice the 
nails along the walls ? They fix a sort of wire trellis- 
work to them, which the women cover with bunches of 
flowers; the whole church is dressed in flowers, as it were. 
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which keep fresh till the crcning. My poor church, 
which looked so bare to you, is adorned like a bride, and 
fragrant with sweet scents ; the ground is strewn with 
leaves, and a path In the midst for the passage of the 
Holy Sacrament is carpeted \s*ith rose petals. For that 
one day I need not fear comparison ss’ith Saint Peter's at 
Rome. The Holy Father has his gold, and I my flowers, 
to each his miracle. Ah I the township of hlontcgnac 
is poor, but it is Catholic, Once upon a time iliey used 
to rob travellers, now any one who passes through the 
place might drop a bag full of money here, and he would 
find it when he returned home.* 

* Such a result speaks strongly in your praise,* said 
Gabriel. 

«T s,.,,.- U..J ,«:♦}, ansxvcred the cur^ 

‘ It has been brought 
• . he sacramental bread.’ 

* Bread somewhat brown,* said the Abbe Gabriel, 
smiling. 

‘White bread is only suited to the rich,* said the cure* 
humbly. 

The Abbe took both M. Bonnet’s hands in his, and 
grasped them cordially, 

‘Pardon me. Monsieur le Cure,’ he said; .and in a 
moment the reconciliation was completed by 3 look in 
the beautiful blue eyes that went to the depths of the 
cure’s soul. 

‘ My lord Bishop recommended me to put your patience 
and humility to the proof, but I can go no further. After 
this little while I see how greatly you have been wronged 
by the praises of the Liberal party.’ 

Breakfast was ready. Ursule had spread the white 
cloth, and set new-laid butter,, honey and fruity 

cream and coffee, among bunches of flowers on the old- 
fashioned table in the old-fashioned sitting-room. The 
window that looked out upon the terrace stood open, 
framed about with green leaves. Clematis grew about 
^ H 
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the ledge — white starry blossoms, with tiny sheaves of 
golden crinkled stamens at their hearts to relieve the 
white. Jessamine climbed up one side of the window, 
and nasturtiums on the other 5 above it, a trail of vine, 
turning red even now, made a rich setting, which no 
sculptor could hope to render, so full of grace was that 
lace-work of leaves outlined against the sky. 

‘You will find life here reduced to its simplest terms,’ 
said the cure, smiling, though his face did not belie the 
sadness of his heart. ‘ If we had known that you were 
coming — and who could have foreseen the events which 
have brought you here ? — Ursule would have had some 
trout for you from the torrent ; there is a trout-stream 
in the forest, and the fish are excellent; but I am for- 
getting that this is August, and that the Gabou will be 
dry ! My head is very much confused ’ 

‘ Are you very fond of this place ? ’ asked the Abbe. 

‘ Yes. If God permits, I shall die cure of Mont^nac. 
I could wish that other and distinguished men, who have 
thought to do better by becoming lay philanthropists, 
had taken this way of mine. Modern philanthropy is 
the bane of society; the principles of the Catholic 
religion are the one remedy for the evils which leaven 
the body social. Instead of ’describing the disease and 
making it worse by jeremiads, each one should have 
put his hand to the plough and entered God’s vineyard 
as a simple labourer. My task is far from being ended 
here, sir; it is not enough to have raised the moral 
standard of the people, who lived in a frightful state of 
irreligion when I first came here; I would fain die 
among a generation fully convinced.’ 

‘You have only done your duty,’ the younger man 
retorted drily ; he felt a pang of jealousy in his heart. 

The other gave him a keen glance. 

‘Is this yet another test?’ he seemed to say — but 
aloud he answered humbly, ‘ Yes. — I wish every hour 
of my life,’ he added, ‘that everyone in the kingdom 
would do his duty.’ 
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The deep underlying significance of those words was 
still further increased by the tone in which they were 
spoken. It was clear that here, in this year 1829, was 
a priest of great intellectual pow'cr, great likewise in the 
simplidty of his life; who, though he did not set up his 
own judgment against that of his superiors, saw none the 
less clearly whither the Church and the Monarchy were 
going. 

When the mother and daughter had come, the Abbe 
left the parsonage and went down to see if the horses 
had been put in. He was very impatient to return to 
Limoges. A few minutes later he returned to say that 
all was in readiness for their departure and the four set 
out on their journey. Every creature in Montcgnac 
stood in the road about the nost-housc to see them go. 
The condemned man’s mother and sister said not a 
word ; and as for the wo ecclesiastics, there were so many 
topics to be avoided that conversation was difficult, and 
they could neither appear indifTercnt nor try to take a 
cheerful tone. Still endeavouring to discover some 
neutral ground for their talk as they travelled on, the 
influences of the great plain seemed to prolong the 
melancholy silence. 

^ ^What made you accept the position of an eccle- 
siastic?’ Gabriel asked at last out of idle curiosity, as 
the carriage turned into the high road. 

‘I have never regarded my office as a “position,”* the 
cure answered simply. * I cannot understand how any 
one can take holy orders for any save the one indefinable 
and all-powerful reason — a vocation, 1 know that not 
a few have become labourers in the great vineyard with 
hearts worn out in the service of the passions j men who 
have Wed without hopc^or whose hopes have been dis- 
appomted; men whose lives were blighted when they 
laid the wife or the woman they loved in the grave; 
men grown weary of life in a world where in these times 
nothing, not even sentiments, are stable and secure where 
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doubt makes sport of the sweetest certainties j and belief 
is called superstition. 

‘ Some leave political life in times when to be in power 
seems to be a sort of expiation, when those who are 
governed look on obedience as an unfortunate necessity ; 
and very many leave a battlefield without standards 
where powers, by nature opposed, combine to defeat and 
dethrone the right. I am not supposing that any man 
can give himself to God for what he may gain. There 
are some who appear to see in the clergy a means of 
regenerating our country; but, according to my dim 
lights, the patriot priest is a contradiction in terms. 
The priest should belong to God alone. 

‘ I had no wish to offer to our Father, who yet accepts 
all things, a broken heart and an enfeebled will ; I gave 
myself to Him whole and entire. It was a touching 
fancy in the old pagan religion which brought the victim 
crowned with flowers to the temple of the gods for 
sacrifice. There is something in that custom that has 
always appealed to me. A sacrifice is nothing unless it 
is made graciously. — So the story of my life is very 
simple, there is not the least touch of romance in it. 
Still, if you would like to hear a full confession, I will 
tell you all about myself. 

‘ My family are well-to-do and almost wealthy. My 
father, a self-made man, is hard and inflexible ; he deals 
the same measure to himself as to his wife and children. 
I have never seen the faintest smile on his lips. With a 
hand of iron, a brow of bronze, and an energetic nature 
at once sullen and morose, he crushed us all — wife and 
children, clerks and servants, beneath a savage tyranny. 
I think (I speak for myself alone) that I could have 
the life if the pressure brought to bear on us had been 
even ; but he was crotchety and changeable, and this 
fitfulness made it unbearable. We never knew whether 
we had done right or wrong, and the horrible suspense 
in which we lived at home becomes intolerable in 
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domestic life It is pleasanter to be out in the streets 
than in the house Even as it was, if 1 had been alone 
at home, I could have borne all this without a murmur, 
butthcrewasm^ mother, whomllovcdpassionatcl) , the 
sight of her misery and the continual bitterness of her 
life broke my heart, nnd if, as sometimes happened, I 
surprised her in tears, I vras beside mjself with rage I 
was sent to school, and those )cars, usually a time of 
hardship and drudger), were a sort of golden age for me 
I dreaded the holidays My mother herself was glad to 
come to see me at the school 

‘When I had finished my humanities, I uent home 
and entered mj father’s office, but 1 could onl} stay 
there a few months, youth was strong m me, my mind 
might ha^e given way. 

‘ One drearj' autumn evening my mother and I took 
a walk by ourselves along the Boulevard Bourdon, then 
one of the most depressm/j spots in Pans, and there I 
opened my heart to her I said that I saw no possible 
life for me save in the Church So long as my father 
lived I was bound to be thwarted in m) tastes, mv 
ideas, even in my affections If I adopted tJie pnesrs 
cassock, he would be compelled to respect me, and in this 
way I might become a tower of strength to the family 
should occasion call for it My mother cried bitterly 
At that very time my older brother had enlisted as a 
common soldier, driven out of the house by the causes 
which had decided my vocation (He became a general 
afterwards, and fell in the battle of Lcipsic ) I pointed 
out to my mother as a way of salvation for her that she 
should marry my sister (as soon as she should be old 
enough to settle in life) to a man with plenty of character, 
and look to this new family for support 

in 1807, under the pretext of escaping the consenp- 
A\5W w ibsM'C tspvmvtf- fty my- ana’ ac fibr same cmre 

declaring my vocation, I entered the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice at the age of nineteen Within those famous old 
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walls I found happiness and peace, troubled only by 
thoughts of what my mother and sister must be enduring. 
Things had doubtless grown worse and worse at home, 
for when they came to see me they upheld me in my 
determination. Initiated, it may be, by my own pain 
into the secrets of charity, as the great Apostle has 
defined it in his sublime epistle, I longed to bind the 
"wounds of the poor and suffering in some out-of-the-way 
spot ; and thereafter to prove, if God deigned to bless my 
efforts, that the Catholic religion, as put in practice by 
man, is the one true, good, and noble civilising agent on 
earth. 

‘ During those last days of my diaconate, grace doubt- 
less enlightened me. Fully and freely I forgave my 
father, for I saw that through him I had found my real 
vocation. But my mother — in spite of a long and 
tender letter, in which I explained this, and showed how 
the trace of the finger of God was visible throughout — 
my mother shed many tears when she saw my hair fall 
under the scissors of the Church ^ for she knew how many 
joys I was renouncing, and did not know the hidden 
glories to which I aspired. Women are so tender-hearted. 
When at last I was God’s, I felt an infinite peace. All 
the cravings, the vanities, and cares that vex so many 
souls fell away from me. I thought that Heaven would 
have care for me as for a vessel of its own. I went forth 
into a world from which all fear was driven out, where 
the future was sure, where everything is the work of 
God — even the silence. This quietness of soul is one of 
the gifts of grace. My mother could not imagine what 
it was to take a church for a bride j nevertheless, when 
she saw that I looked serene and happy, she was happy. 
After my ordination I came to pay a visit to some of my 
father’s relatives in Limousin, and one of th^e by 
accident spoke of the state of things in the Momignac 
district. With a sudden illumination like lightning, 
the thought flashed through my inmost soul — “ Behold 
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thy vjne ! ” And I came here So, as you see, sir, my 
story js quite simple and uninteresting * 

As he spoke, Limoges appeared m the rays of the 
sunset, and at the sight the two women could not keep 
back their tears 

Meanwhile the young man whom love in its separate 
guises had come to find, the object of so much outspoken 
cunosity, hypocritical sympathy, and very keen anxiety, 
was lying on his prison mattress in the condemned cell 
A spy at the door was on the watch for any words that 
might escape him waking or sleeping, or in one of his 
wild fits of fury, so bent was justice upon coming at 
the truth, and on discovering Jean-Fran^ts’s accomplice 
as well as the stolen money, by every means that the wit 
of man could devise 

The des Vanncaulx had the police m their interest , 
the police spies watched through the absolute silence 
Whenever the man told ofT for this duty looked through 
the hole made for the purpose, he ainnys saw the 
prisoner in the same attitude, bound in his strait waist 
coat, his head tied up by a leather strap to prevent him 
from tearing the stuff and the thongs with his teeth 
Jean Francois lay staring at the ceiling with a fixed 
desperate gaze, his eyes glowed, and seemed as if they 
were reddened by the full pulsed tide of life sent 
surging through him by terrible thoughts It was as 
if an antique statue of Prometheus had become a living 
man, with the thought of some lost joy gnawing his 
heart , so when the second avocat gtntral came to see 
him, the visitor could not help showing his surprise at a 
character so dogged At sight of any human being 
admitted into his cell, Jean-Franyois flew into a rage 
which exceeded everything m the doctors’ experience of 
inch a^ecfrons As soon as he hearef the key turn m 
the lock, or the bolts drawn in the heavily ironed door, a 
light froth came to his lips 
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In person, Jean-Fran^ois Tascheron, twenty-five years 
of age, was short but well made. His hair was stilt and 
crisp, and grew rather low on his forehead, signs of great 
energy. The clear, brilliant, yellow eyes, set rather too 
close together, gave him something the look of a bird 
of prey. His face was of the round dark-skinned type 
common in Central France. One of his characteristics 
confirmed Lavater’s assertion that the front teeth overlap 
in those predestined to be murderers ; but the general 
expression of his face spoke of honesty, of simple warm- 
heartedness of disposition — it would have been nothing 
extraordinary if a woman had loved such a man passion- 
ately. The lines of the fresh mouth, with its dazzling 
white teeth, were gracious ; there was that peculiar 
shade in the scarlet of the lips which indicates ferocity 
held in check, and frequently a temperament which 
thirsts for pleasure and demands free scope for indulgence. 
There was nothing of the workman’s coarseness about 
him. To the women who watched his trial it seemed 
evident that it was a woman who had brought flexibility 
and softness into the fibre inured to toil, the look of 
distinction into the face of a son of the fields, and grace 
into his bearing. Women recognise the traces of love in 
a man, and men are quick to see in a woman whether 
(to use a colloquial phrase) Love has passed that way. 

That evening Jean-Fran^ois heard tlie sound as the 
bolts were withdrawn and the key was thrust into the 
lock ; he turned his head quickly with the terrible 
smothered growl with which his fits of fury began ; but 
he trembled violently when through the soft dusk he 
made out the forms of his mother and sister, and behind 
the two dear faces another — the cure of Montegnac. 

‘ So this is what those barbarous wretches held in store 
for me ! ’ he said, and closed his eyes. 

Denise, with her prison experience, was suspicious 
of every least thing in the room j the spy had hidden him- 
self, meaning, no doubt, to return j she fled to her 
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brother, laid her tear-stained face against his, and said in 
his ear, ‘ Can they hear what we say ? * 

‘I should rather think they can, or they would not 
have sent you here,* he answered aloud, * I have asked 
as a favour this long while that I might not sec any of 
my family.* 

‘ What a way they have treated him ( * cried the 
mother, turning to the cure. * My poor boy ! my poor 
boy 1 . . .* She sank down on the foot of the mattress, 
and hid her face in the pricst*s cassock. The cure stood 
upright beside her. *1 cannot bear to sec liim bound 
and tied up like that and put into that sack , . .* 

‘If Jean will promise me to be good, to make no 
attempt on his life, and to behave well while we arc with 
him, I mil ask for leave to unbind him j but I shall 
suffer for the slightest infraction of his promise.* 

‘ I have such a craving to stretch myself out and move 
freely, dear M. Bonnet,* said the condemned man, his 
eyes filling with tears, * that I give you my word I will 
do as you wish.* 

The cure went out, the gaoler came, and the strait 
waistcoat was taken off. 

‘You arc not going to kill me this evening, are you ? * 
asked the turnkey. 

Jean made no answer. 

‘ Poor brother 1 ’ said Denise, bringing out a basket, 
which had been strictly searched, ‘ there are one or two 
things here that you are fond ofj here, of course, they 
grudge you every morsel you cat.* 

She brought out fruit gathered as soon as she knew 
that she might see her brother in prison, and a cake 
which her mother had put aside at once. This thought- 
fulness of theirs, which recalled old memories, his sisteris 
voice and movements, the presence of his mother and the 
cure, all combined to bring about a reaction in Jean. 
He burst into tears. 

‘ Ah 1 Denise,* he said, ‘ I have not made a meal these 
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six months past ; I have eaten because hunger drove me 
to eat, that is all.’ 

Mother and daughter went out and returned, and 
came and went. The housewifely instinct of seeing to 
a man’s comfort put heart into them, and at last they 
set supper before their poor darling. The people of the 
prison helped them in this, having received orders to do 
all in their power compatible with the safe custody 
of the condemned man. The des Vanneaulx, with 
unkindly kindness, had done their part towards securing 
the comfort of the man in whose power their heritage 
lay. So Jean by these means was to know a last gleam 
of family happiness — happiness overshadowed by the 
sombre gloom of the prison and death. 

‘Was my appeal rejected ? ’ he asked M. Bonnet. 

‘Yes, my boy. There is nothing left to you now but 
to make an end worthy of a Christian. This life of ours 
is as nothing compared with the life which awaits us •, 
you must think of your happiness in eternity. Your 
account with men is settled by the forfeit of your life, 
but God requires more, a life is too small a thing for 
Him.’ 

‘ Forfeit my life ? . . . Ah, you do not know all that 
I must leave behind.’ 

Denise looked at her brother, as if to remind him that 
prudence was called for even in matters of religion. 

‘ Let us say nothing of that,’ he went on, eating fruit 
with an eagerness that denoted a fierce and restless fire 
within. ‘ When must I ? ’ 

‘ Nb ! no ! nothing of that before me ! ’ cried the 
mother. 

‘ I should be easier if I knew,’ he said in a low voice, 
turning to the cure. 

‘The same as ever!’ exclaimed M. Bonnet, and he 
bent to say in Jean’s ear — ‘If you make your peace with 
God to-night, and your repentance permits me to give 
you absolution, it shall be to-morrow.’ — Aloud he added. 
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‘Wc have already gained something by calming 
you.* 

At these last words, Jean grew white to the lips, his 
eyes contracted with a hea\) scowl, his features quivered 
with the coming storm of rage. 

‘What, am I calm?' be asked himself. Luckily his 
eyes met the tearful e)es of his sister Denise, and he 
regained the mastery over himself. 

‘ Ah, w 2II,’ he said, looking at the cur^ ‘ I could not 
listen to any one but you They knew well how to 
tame me,* and he suddenly dropped his head on his 
mother’s shoulder. 

‘Listen, dear,* his mother said, weeping, ‘our dear 
M. Bonnet is risking his own life b) undertaking to be 
with you on the ivay to ’—she hesttated^ and then nwshed 
—‘to eternal life’ 

And she lowered Jean's head and held it for a few 
moments on her heart. 

‘Will he go with me?' asked Jean, looking at the 
cure, who took it upon himself to bow his head —‘Very 
well, I wiU listen to him, I will do everything that he 
requires of me ’ 

‘ Promise me that you will,* said Den isc, ‘ for your soul 
must be saved , that is what vve arc all thinking of 
And then— would you have it said in Limoges and all 
the country round that a Tascheron could not die like a 
man ^ After all, just think that all that you lose here 
you may find again m heaven, where forgiven souls will 
meet again * 

This preternatural effort parched the heroic girl’s 
throat Like her mother, she was silent, but she had 
won the victory The criminal, hitherto frantic that 
justice had snatched away his cup of bliss, was thrilled 
with the sublime doctnne of the Catholic Church, 
expressed so artlessly by bis sister. Every woman, even a 
peasant girl like Denise Tascheron, possesses at need this 
tender tact , does not every woman love to think chat love 
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is eternal ? Denise had touched two responsive chords. 
Awakened pride roused other qualities numbed by such 
utter misery and stunned by despair. Jean took his 
sister’s hand in his and kissed it, and held her to his heart 
in a manner profoundly significant j tenderly, but in a 
mighty grasp. 

‘ There,’ he said, ‘ everything must be given up ! 
That was my last heart-throb, my last thought — intrusted 
to you, Denise.’ And he gave her such a look as a man 
gives at some solemn moment, when he strives to impress 
his whole soul on another soul. 

A whole last testament lay in the words and the 
thoughts j the mother and sister, the cure and Jean, 
understood so well that these were mute bequests to be 
faithfully executed and loyally demanded, that they 
turned away their faces to hide their tears and the 
thoughts that might be read in their eyes. Those few 
words, spoken in the death agony of passion, were the 
farewell to fatherhood and all that was sweetest on earth 
— the earnest of a Catholic renunciation of the things of 
earth. The cure, awed by the majesty of human nature, 
by all its greatness even in sin, measured the force of this 
mysterious passion by the enormity of the crime, and 
raised his eyes as if to entreat God’s mercy. In that 
action the touching consolation, the infinite tenderness 
of the Catholic faith was revealed — a religion that shows 
itself so human, so loving, by the hand stretched down to 
teach mankind the laws of a higher world, so awful, so 
divine, by the hand held out to guide him to heaven. 
It was Denise who had just discovered to the cure, in this 
mysterious manner, the spot where the rock would yield 
the streams of repentance. Suddenly Jean uttered a 
blood-curdling cry, like some hyaena caught by the 
hunters. Memories had awakened. 

‘No ! no ! no !.’ he cried, falling upon his knees. ‘I 
want to live ! Mother, take my place. Change clothes 
with me. I could escape I Have pity ! Have pity ! 
Go to the King and tell him . . .’ 
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He stopped short, a horrible sound like the growl of a 
wild beast broke from himj he clutched fiercely at the 
cure’s cassock. 

‘Go,* M. Bonnet said in a low voice, turning to the 
two women, who were Quite overcome by this scene. 
Jean heard the word, and lifted his head. He looked up 
at his mother and sister, and kissed their feet. 

‘Let us good-bye,* he said. ‘Do not come back 
any more. Leave me alone with M. Bonnet ; and do 
not be anxious about me now,* he added, as he clasped 
his mother and sister in a tight embrace, in which he 
seemed as though he would fain put all the life that was 
in him. 

‘How can any one go through all this and live ? * asked 
Denise as they reached the wicket. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening when they 
separated. The Abbe dc Rastignac was waiting at the 
gate of the prison, and asked the two women for news. 

‘He will make hts peace with God,* said Denise. 
‘If he has not repented already, repentance is near at 
hand.* 

A few minutes later the Bishop learned that the 
Church would triumph in this matter, and that the 
condemned man would go to his execution with the 
most edifying religious sentiments. The public prose- 
cutor was with his lordship, who expressed a wish to see 
the cure. It was midnight before M. Bonnet came. 
The Abbe Gabriel, who had been going to and fro 
between the palace and the prison, considered that the 
Bishop’s carriage ought to be sent for him, for the poor 
man was so exhausted that >»»• <•" ” ■ 

0 ' ' ‘ .«it diiu entire 

rt ■- Uus member of his flock, who broke dowrn 

completely at last when the great forecast of Eternity 
was put before him, — all these things had combined to 
wear out M, Bonnet’s strength, for with his nervous 
temperament and electric swiftness of apprehension, he 
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was quick to feel the sorrows of others as if they v/ere 
his own. 

Souls like this beautiful soul are so open to receive 
the impressions, the sorrows, passions, and sufferings of 
those towards whom they are drawn, that they feel the 
pain as if it were in very truth their own, and this in 
a manner which is torture ; for their clearer eyes can 
measure the whole extent of the misfortune in a way 
impossible to those blinded by the egoism of love or 
paroxysms of grief. In this respect such a confessor as 
M. Bonnet is an artist who feels, instead of an artist who 
judges. 

In the drawing-room at the palace, where the two 
vicars-general, the public prosecutor, and M. de Gran- 
ville, and the Abbe de Rastignac were waiting, it 
dawned upon M. Bonnet that he was expected to bring 
news. 

‘Monsieur le Cure,’ the Bishop began, ‘have you 
obtained any confessions with which you may in confid- 
ence enlighten justice without failing in your duty ? ’ 

‘ Before I gave absolution to that poor lost child, my 
lord, I was not content that his repentance should be as 
full and entire as the Church could require j I still 
further insisted on the restitution of the money.’ 

‘I came here to the palace about that restitution,’ said 
the public prosecutor. ‘Some light will be thrown on 
obscure points in the case by the way in which it is 
made. He certainly has accomplices * 

‘ With the interests of man’s justice I have no concern,’ 
the cure said. ‘ I do not know how or where the resti- 
tution will be made, but made it will be. When my 
lord Bishop summoned me here to one of my own 
parishioners, he replaced me in the exact conditions 
which give a cure in his own parish the rights which a 
bishop exercises in his diocese — ecclesiastical obedience 
and discipline apart. 

‘ Quite right,’ said the Bishop. ‘ But the point is to 
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obtain a voluntar)* confession before justice from the 
condemned man,* 

‘My mission was simply to bring a soul to God,* 
returned M. Bonnet. 

M. de Grancour shrugged his shoulders slightly, and 
the Abbe Dutheil noddea approval. 

‘Tascheron, no doubt, wants to screen some one 
whom a restitution would identify,' said the public 
prosecutor. 

‘Monsieur,* retorted the cure, ‘I know absolutely 
nothing which might either confirm or contradict your 
conjecture j and, moreover, the secrets of the confessional 
are inviolable.* 

‘So the restitution will he made? ’asked the man of 
law. 

‘ Yes, monsieur,* answered the man of God. 

‘That is enough for me,* said the public prosecutor. 
He relied upon the cleverness of the police to find and 
follow up any clue, as if passion and personal interest 
were not keener witted than any detective. 

Two days later, on a market day, Jcan-Fran^ois 
Tascheron went to his death in a manner which left all 
pious and politic souls nothing to desire. His humility 
and piety were exemplary; he kissed with fervour the 
crucifix which M, Bonnet held out to him with trembling 
hands. The unfortunate man was closely scanned j all 
eyes were on the watch to see the direction his glances 
might take 5 would he look up at one of the houses, or 
gaze on some face in the crowd f His discretion xvas 
complete and inviolable- He met his death like a 
Christian, penitent and forgiven. 

The poor cure of Montegnac was taken away un- 
conscious from the foot of the scaffold, though he had 
not so much as set eyes on the fatal machine. 

The next day at nightfell, three leagues away from 
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Limoges, out on the high road, and in a lonely spol^ 
Denise Tascheron suddenly stopped. Exhausted though 
she was with physical weariness and sorrow, she begged 
her father to allow her to go back to Limoges with 
Louis-Marie Tascheron, one of her brothers. 

‘ What more do you want to do in that place ? ’ her 
father asked sharply, raising his eyebrows, and frowning. 

‘ We have not only to pay the lawyer, father,’ she 
said in his ear j ‘ there is something else. The money 
that he hid must be given back.’ 

‘ That is only right,’ said the rigorously honest man, 
fumbling in a leather purse which he carried about him. 

‘No,’ Denise said swiftly, ‘he is your son no longer; 
and those who blessed, not those who cursed him, ought 
to pay the lawyer’s fees.’ 

‘We will wait for you at Havre,’ her father said. 

Denise and her brother crept into the town again 
before it was day. Though the police learned later on 
that two of the Tascherons had come back, they never 
could discover their lodging. It was near four o’clock 
when Denise and her brother went to the higher end of 
the town, stealing along close to the walls. The poor 
girl dared not look up, lest the eyes which should meet 
hers had seen her brother’s head fall. First of all, she 
had sought out M. Bonnet, and he, unwell though he 
was, had consented to act as Denise’s father and guardian 
for the time being. With him they went to the barrister, 
who lived in the Rue de la Comedie. 

‘Good day, poor children,’ the lawyer began, with a 
bow to M. Bonnet. ‘ How can I be of use to you ? 
Perhaps you want me to make application for your 
brother’s body.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said Denise, her tears flowing at the thought, 
which had not occurred to her ; ‘ I have come to pay 
our debt to you, in so far as money can repay an etern^ 
debt.’ 

‘Sit down a moment,’ said the lawyer, seeing that 
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Dcmse and the cure were both standing Denise turned 
away to draw from her stajs two notes of five hundred 
francs, pinned to her shift Then she sat down and 
handed over the bills to her brother's counsel The 
cure looked at the lawyer with a light in his eyes, which 
soon filled with tears 

‘ Keep It,’ the hatcister said , ‘ keep the money yourself, 
my poor girl Rich people do not pay for a lost cause 
in this generous way' 

‘I cannot do as }oti ask, sir, it is impossible,* said 
Denise 

‘Then the money does not come from you^’ the 
bamstcr asked quickly 

‘ Pardon me,’ she replied, with a questioning glance at 
M Bonnet — would God be angrj with her for that lie ? 

The cure kept his eyes lowered 

‘ Very well,’ said the barrister, and, keeping one of the 
notes in his hand, he gave the other to the cure, ‘then 
I will divide it with the poor And now, Denise^ this 
is certainly mine’ — he held out the note as he spoke — 
‘will you give me your velvet ribbon and gold cross in 
exchange for it ? I will hang the cross above my chim- 
ney piece in memory of the purest and kindest girl’s heart 
which I shall ever meet with, I doubt not, m my careen’ 

‘There is no need to biw it,’ cried Denise, ‘I will 
give it you,’ and she took off her gilt cross and handed 
It to the lawyer 

‘Very well, sir,’ said the cure, *I accept the five 
hundred francs to pay the expenses of exhuming and 
removing the poor boy’s body to the churchjard at 
Montegnac Doubtless God has forgiven him , Jean 
will rise again with all my flock at the Last Day, when 
the just and the penitent sinner will be summoned to sit 
at the Father’s right hand * 

‘ So be It,’ said the barrister He took Denise’s hand 
and drew her towards him to put a kiss on her forehead, 
a movement made with another end m view 
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‘ My child,’ he said, ‘ nobody at Montegnac has such 
a thing as a five hundred franc note j they are rather 
scarce in Limoges ; people don’t take them here without 
asking something for changing them. So this money 
has been given to you by somebody; you are not 
going to tell me who it was, and I do not ask you, but 
listen to this: if you have anything left to do here 
which has any reference to your poor brother, mind 
how you set about it. M. Bonnet and you and your 
brother will all three of you be watched by spies. 
People know that your family have gone away. If any- 
body recognises you here, you will be surrounded before 
you suspect it.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ she said, ‘ I have nothing left to do here.’ 

*She IS cautious,’ said the lawyer to himself, as he 
went to the door with her. ‘ She has been warned, so 
let her extricate herself.’ 

It was late September, but the days were as hot as in 
the summer. The Bishop was giving a dinner-party. 
The local authorities, the public prosecutor, and the 
first avocat general were among the guests. Discussions 
were started, which grew lively in the course of the 
evening, and it was very late before they broke up. 
Whist and backgammon, that game beloved of bishops, 
were the order of the day. It happened that about 
eleven o’clock the public prosecutor stepped out upon 
the upper terrace, and from the corner where he stood 
saw a light on the island, which the Abbe Gabriel and 
the Bishop had already fixed upon as the central spot 
and clue to the inexplicable tangle about Tascheron’s 
crime — on Veronique’s Isle of France in fact. There 
was no apparent reason why anybody should kindle a 
fire in the middle of the Vienne at that time of night — 
then, all at once, the idea which had struck the Bishop 
and his secretary flashed upon the public prosecutor’s j 
brain, with a light as sudden as that of the fire which • 
shot up out of the distant darkness. 
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* What a set of great fools we have all been * * cried 
he, ‘but we have the accomplices now.’ 

He went up to the drawing-room a^in, found out 
M. de Granville, and said a word or two m his car ; then 
both of them vanished. But the Abbe de Rastignac, 
courteously attentive, watched them go out, saw that 
they went towards the terrace, and noticed too that fire 
on the shore of the island. 

‘It is all over with her,* thought he. 

The messengers of justice arrived on the spot — too 
late. Denise and Louis-Marie ^whom hts brother Jean 
had taught to dive) were there, it is true, on the bank of 
the Vienne at a place pointed out by Jean j but Louis- 
Marie had already dived four times, and each time had 
brought up with him twenty thousand francs in gold. 
The first instalment was secured in a bandana with the 
four corners tied up. As soon as the water had been 
wrung from the handlcerchief, it was thrown on a great 
fire of dry sticks, kindled beforehand. A shawl con- 
tained the second, and the third was secured in a lawn 
handkerchief. Just as Denise was about to fling the 
fourth wrapper into the fire, the police came up accom- 
panied by a commissary, and pounced upon a very 
important clue, as they thought, which Denise suffered 
them to seize without the slightest emotion. It was a 
man’s pocket-handkerchief, which still retained some 
stains of blood in spite of its long immersion. Questioned 
forthwith as to her proceedings, Denise said that she had 
brought the stolen money out of the river, as her brnt^''^ 
bade her. To the . ' " ' ! 

b — •. - ......... 

o - ‘ ■ ’.4 me wrappings 

w ■. Doldly, and with perfect truth, ‘A 

bandana handkerchief, a lawn handkerchief, and a shawl.’ 

The handkerchief which had just been seized belonged 
to her brother. 

This fishing expedition and the circumstances accom- 
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panying it made plenty of talk in Limoges. The shawl 
in particular confirmed the belief that there was a love 
afiair at the bottom of Tascheron’s crime. 

‘ He is dead, but he shields her still,’ commented one 
lady, when she heard these final revelations, so cleverly 
rendered useless. 

‘ Perhaps there is some married man in Limoges who 
will find that he is a bandana short, but he will perforce 
hold his tongue,’ smiled the public prosecutor. 

‘ Little mistakes in one’s wardrobe have come to be so 
compromising, that I shall set about verifying mine this 
very evening,’ said old Mme. Perret, smiling too. 

‘ Whose are the dainty little feet that left the foot- 
marks, so carefully erased ? ’ asked M. de Granville. 

* Pshaw ! perhaps they belong to some ugly woman,’ 
returned the avocat general. 

‘ She has paid dear for her slip,’ remarked the Abbe 
de Grancour. 

‘ Do you know what all this business goes to prove ? ’ 
put in the avocat general. ‘ It just shows how much 
women have lost through the Revolution, which obliter- 
ated social distinctions. Such a passion is only to be 
met with nowadays in a man who knows that there is 
an enormous distance between his and the woman he 
loves.’ 

‘You credit love with many vanities’ returned the 
Abbe Dutheil. 

‘ What does Mme. Graslin think ? ’ asked the prefect. 

‘ What would you have her think ? She was confined, 
as she told me she would be, on the day of the execution, 
and has seen nobody since ; she is dangerously ill,’ said 
M. de Granville. ^ 

Meanwhile, in another room in Limoges, an almost 
comic scene was taking place. The des Vanneauix’s 
friends were congratulating them upon the restitution of 
their inheritance. 
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‘Well, well,’ said Mme des Vanneaulx, ‘they ought 
to have let him ofF, poor man It was love, and not 
mercenary motives, that brought him to it , he was 
neither vicious nor wicked ’ 

‘ He behaved like a thorough gentleman,* said the 
Sieur des Vanneaulx ‘ If I knew where hts family wasj 
I would do something for them, they are good people, 
those Tascherons * 

When Mme Graslin was well enough to nsc, towards 
the end of the year 1829, after the long illness which 
followed her confinement, and obliged her to keep her 
bed in absolute solitude and quiet, she heard her husband 
speak of a rather considerable piece of business which he 
wanted to conclude The Navarreins family thought of 
selling the forest of Montegnac and the waste lands 
which they owned in the neighbourhood Graslin had 
not yet put into execution a chuse in his wife’s marriage 
settlement, which required that her dowry should be 
invested m land , he had preferred to put her money out 
at interest through the bank, and already had doubled 
her capital On this, Veronique seemed to recollect the 
name of Montegnac, and begged her husband to carry 
out the contract by purchasing the estate for her 

M Graslin wished very much to see M Bonnet, to 
ask for information concerning the forest and lands 
which the Due de Navarreins thought of selling The 
Due de Navarreins, be it said, foresaw the hideous 
struggle which the Prince de Polignac had made inevit- 
able between the Liberals and the Bourbon dynasty , 
and augured the worst, for which reasons he was one of 
the boldest opponents of the Coup d’etat The Duke 
had sent his man of business to Limoges with mstruc 
U<aa% ti tftU, I? -Ik wcW be fxrand for so Vaige a 

sum of money, for His Grace recollected the Revolution 
of 1789 too well not to profit by the lessons then taught 
to the aristocracy It was this man of business who, for 
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more than a month, had been at close quarters with 
Graslin, the shrewdest old fox in Limousin, and the only 
man whom common report singled out as being able to 
pay down the price of so large an estate on the spot. 

At a word sent by the Abbe Dutheil, M. Bonnet 
hastened to Limoges and the Hotel Graslin. Veronique 
would have prayed the cure to dine with her j but the 
banker only allowed M. Bonnet to go up to his wife’s 
room after he had kept him a full hour in his private 
office, and obtained information which satisfied him so 
well, that he concluded his purchase out of hand, and 
the forest and domain of Montegnac became his 
(Graslin’s) for five hundred thousand francs. He 
acquiesced in his wife’s wish, stipulating that this 
purchase and any outlay relating thereto should be 
held to accomplish the clause in her marriage contract 
as to her fortune. Graslin did this the more willingly 
because the piece of honesty now cost him nothing. 

At the time of Graslin’s purchase the estate consisted 
of the forest of Montegnac, some thirty thousand acres 
in extent, but too inaccessible to bring in any money, 
the ruined castle, the gardens, and some five thousand 
acres in the uncultivated plains under Montegnac. 
Graslin made several more purchases at once, so as to 
have the whole of the first peak of the Correzien range 
in his hands, for there the vast forest of Montegnac came 
to an end. Since the taxes had been levied upon it, the 
Due de Navarreins had not drawn fifteen thousand 
francs a year from the manor, formerly one of the 
richest tenures in the kingdom. The lands had escaped 
sale when put up under the Convention, partly because 
of their barrenness, partly because it was a recognised 
ffict that nothing could be made of them. 

When the cure came face to face with the woman of 
whom he had heard, a woman whose cleverness and 
piety were well known, he started in spite of himself. 
At this time Veronique had entered upon the third 
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penod of her life, a period in which she was to grow 
greater by the exercise of the loftiest virtues, and become 
a totally different woman To the Raphael’s Madonna, 
hidden beneath the veil of smallpox scars, a beautiful, 
noble, and impassioned woman had succeeded, a woman 
afterwards laid low by inward sorrows, from \vhich a 
saint emerged Her complexion had taken the sallow 
tint seen in the austere faces of Abbesses of ascetic life 
A yellowish hue had overspread the temples, grown less 
imperious now The lips were paler, the red of the 
opening pomegranate flower had changed into the paler 
enmson of the Bengal rose Between the nose and the 
corners of the eyes sorrow had worn two pearly channels, 
down which many tears had coursed in secret, much 
weeping had worn away the traces of small-pox It 
was impossible not to nx your eyes on the spot where 
a network of tiny blue veins stood out swollen and 
distended with the full pulses that throbbed there, as if 
they fed the source of many tears The faint brownish 
tinge about the eyes alone remained, but there were dark 
circles under them now, and wrinkles in the eyelids 
which told of terrible suffenng The lines in the hollow 
cheeks bore record of solemn thoughts The chin, too, 
had shrunk, it had lost its youthful fulness of outline, 
and this scarcely to the advantage of a face which wore 
an expression of pitiless austerity, confined however solely 
to Veronique herself At twenty-nine years of age her 
hair, one of her greatest beauties, had faded and grown 
scanty , she had been obliged to pull out a large quantity 
of white hair, bleached during her confinement Her 
thinness was shocking to see In spite of the doctor’s 
orders, she had persisted in nursing her child herself, and 
the doctor was not disposed to let people forget this 
when all his evil prognostications were so thoroughly 
fulfilled 

‘ See what a difference a single confinement has made 
in a woman I ’ said he ‘ And she worships that child of 
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hers ; but I have always noticed that the more a child 
costs the mother, the dearer it is.’ 

Ail that remained of youth in Veronique’s face lay in 
her eyes, wan though they were. An untamed hre 
flashed from the dark blue iris j all the life that had 
deserted the cold impassive mask of a face, expressionless 
now save for the charitable look which it wore when her 
poorer neighbours were spoken of, seemed to have taken 
refuge there. So the cure’s first dismay and surprise 
abated somewhat as he went on to explain to her how 
much good a resident landowner might effect in 
Mont%nac, and for a moment Veronique’s face grew 
beautiful, lighted up by this unexpected hope which 
began to shine in upon her. 

‘ I will go there,’ she said. ‘ It shall be my property. 
I will ask M. Graslin to put some funds at my disposal, 
and I will enter into your charitable work with all my 
might. Mont%nac shall be cultivated, we will find 
water somewhere to irrigate the waste land in the plain. 
You are striking the rock, like Moses, and tears will flow 
from it ! ’ 

The cure de Montegnac spoke of Mme. Graslin as a 
saint when his friends in Limoges asked him about her. 

The very day after the purchase was completed, 
Graslin sent an architect to Montegnac. He was deter- 
mined to restore the castle, the gardens, terraces, and 
park, to reclaim the forest by a plantation, putting an 
ostentatious activity into all that he did. 

Two years later a great misfortune befell Mme. Graslin. 
Her husband, in spite of his prudence, was involved in the 
commercial and financial disasters of 1830. The thought 
of bankruptcy, or of losing three millions, the gains ot a 
lifetime of toil, were both intolerable to him. The 
worry and anxiety aggravated the inflammatory disease, 
always lurking in his system, the result of impure blood. 
He was compelled to take to his bed. In Veronique a 
friendly feeling towards Graslin had developed during 
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her pregnancy, and dealt a fatal blow to the hopes of her 
admirer, M. de Granville. By careful nursing she tried 
to save her husband’s life, but only succeeded in prolong- 
ing a suffering existence for a few months. This respite, 
however, was very useful to Grossetete, who, foreseeing 
the end, consulted with bis old comrade, and made all 
the necessary arrangements for a prompt realisation. 

In April 1831 Graslin died, and his widow’s dcspatnng 

f nef only sobered down into Chnstian resignation 
rom the first Vcromquc had wished to give up her 
whole fortune to her husband’s creditors , but M. Gras- 
lin’s estate proved to be more than sufEcicnt. It was 
Grossetete who wound up his affairs, and two months 
after the settlement Mme. Grashn found herself the 
mistress of the domains of Monttgnac and of six hundred 
and sixty thousand francs, all her own j and no blot 
rested on her son’s name. No one had lost ai^thing 
through Graslin— not even his wife, and Francis 
Grashn bad about a hundred thousand francs. 

Then M. de Granville, who had reason to know 
V^ronique’s nature and loftiness of soul, came forward as 
a suitor , but, to the amazement of all Limoges, Mme. 
Graslin refused the newly-appointed public prosecutor, on 
the ground that second marriages were discountenanced 
by the Church Grossetete, a man of unernng forecast 
and sound sense, advised Veroniquc to invest the rest of 
M. Grashn’s fortune and her own in the Funds, and 
effected this for her himself at once, in the month of 
July, when the three per cents stood at fift) . So Francis 
had an income of six thousand hvres, and his mother 
about forty thousand. Veroniquc was still the greatest 
fortune m the department. 

All was settled at last, and Mme. Grashn gave out 
^at she meant to leave Limoges to live nearer £0 M. 
Bonnet. Again she sent for the cure, to consult him 
about his work at Montegnac, in which she was deter- 
mined to share, but he generously tried to dissuade her, 
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and to make it clear to her that her place was in 
society. 

* I have sprung from the people, and I mean to return 
to them,’ said she. 

The cure’s great love for his own village resisted the 
more feebly when he learned that Mme. Graslin had 
arranged to make over her house in Limoges to M. 
Grossetete. Certain sums were due to the banker, and 
he took the house at its full value in settlement. 

Mme. Graslin finally left Limoges towards the end 
of August 1831. A troop of friends gathered about 
her, and went with her as far as the outskirts of the 
town ; some of them went the whole first stage of the 
journey. Veronique travelled in a caleche with her 
mother j the Abbe Dutheil, recently appointed to a 
bishopric, sat opposite them with old M. Grossetete. As 
they went through the Place d’Aine, Veronique’s emotion 
was almost uncontrollable j her face contracted ; every 
muscle quivered with the pain j she snatched up her 
child, and held him tightly to her in a convulsive grasp, 
while La Sauviat tried to cover her emotion by following 
her example — it seemed that La Sauviat was not unpre- 
pared for something of this kind. 

Chance so ordered it that Mme. Graslin caught a 
glimpse of the house where her father had lived ; she 
clutched Mme. Sauviat’s hand, great tears filled her eyes 
and rolled down her cheeks. When Limoges was fairly 
left behind, she turned and took a last farewell glance ; and 
all her friends noticed a certain look of happiness in her 
fzce. When the public prosecutor, the young man of 
five-and-twenty whom she had declined to marry, came 
up and kissed her hand with lively expressions of regret, 
the newly-made Bishop noticed something strange in 
Veronique’s eyes: the dark pupils dilated till the blue 
became a thin ring about them. It was unmistakable 
that some violent revulsion took place within her. 

‘Now I shall never see him again !’ she said in her 
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mother’s car, but there was not the slightest trace of feel- 
ing in the impassive old face as Mme. Sauviat received 
that confidence. 

Grossetete, the shrewd old banker, sitting opposite, 
watching the women with keen eyes discovered 

that Veronique hated this man, whom for that matter 
she received as a visitor. In things of this kind a 
churchman is far cicarcr-sightcd than other men, and 
the Bishop surprised Veronique by a glance that revealed 
an ecclesiastic’s perspicacity. 

‘You havenorccfct in leaving Limoges?* the Bishop 
said to Mme. Graslin. 

‘You are leaving the town,* she replied. ‘And M, 
Grossetete scarcely ever comes among us now,’ she added, 
with a smile for her old friend as he said good-bye. 

The Bishop went the whole of the way to Montcgnac 
with Veronique. 

‘ I ou^ht to have made this journey in mourning.* 
she said in her mother’s car as they walked up the hill 
near Saint-Lconard, 

The old woman turned her crabbed, wrinkled face, 
and laid her finger on her lips } then she pointed to the 
Bishop, who was giving the child a terrible scrutiny. 
Her mother’s gesture first, and yet more the significant 
expression in the Bishop’s eyes, made Mme. Graslin 
shudder. The light died out of her face as she looked 
out across the wide grey stretch of plain before Mon- 
tegnac, and melancholy overcame her. Ail at once she 
saw the cure coming to meet her, and made him take a 
seat in the carriage. 

‘This is your domain,* said M. Bonnet, indicating the 
level waste. 
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IV 

MADAME GRASLIN AT MONTEGNAC. 

In a few moments the township of Montegnac came 
in sight ; the hillside and the conspicuous new buildings 
upon it shone golden in the light of the sunset ; it was a 
lovely landscape like an oasis in the desert, with a pictur- 
esque charm of its own, due to the contrast with its 
setting. Mme. Graslin’s eyes began to fill with tears. 
The cure pointed out a broad white track like a scar on 
the hillside. 

‘ That is what my parishioners have done to show their 
gratitude to their lady of the manor,’ he said. ‘We 
can drive the whole way to the chateau. The road is 
finished now, and has not cost you a sou ; we shall put 
in a row of trees beside it in two months’ time. My 
Lord Bishop can imagine how much toil, thought, and 
devotion went to the making of such a change.’ 

‘ And they have done this themselves ! ’ said the 
Bishop. 

‘They would take nothing in return, my lord. The 
poorest lent a hand, for they all knew that one who 
would be like a mother to them was coming to live 
among us.’ 

There was a crowd at the foot of the hill, all the 
village was there. Guns were fired off, and mortars 
exploded, and then the two prettiest girls of Montegnac, 
in white dresses, came to offer flowers and fruit to 
Mme. Graslin. 

‘ That I should be welcomed here like this ! ’ she 
cried, clutching M. Bonnet’s hand as if she felt that 
she was falling over a precipice. 

The crowd went up as far as the great iron gateway, 
whence Mme. Graslin could see her chateau. At first 
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sight the splendour of her dwelling w-as a shock to her. 
Stone for building is scarce in this district, for the native 

g anite is hard and exceedingly difficult to work} so 
raslin’s architect had used brick for the main body of 
the great building, there being plenty of brick earth in 
the forest of Montegnac, and wood for the felling. All 
the woodwork and stone in fact came also from the forest 
and the quarries in it. But for these economies, Graslin 
must have been put to a ruinous expense ; but as it was, 
the principal outlay was for wages, carriage, and salaries, 
and the money circulating in the township had put new 
life into it. 

At a first glance the chateau stood up a huge red 
mass, scored with dark lines of mortar, and outlined W’ith 
grey, for the facings and quoins and the string courses 
along each story were of granite, each block being cut 
in focets diamond fashion. T*he surface of the brick 
walls round the courtyard (a sloping oval like the court- 
yard of Versailles) was broken by slabs of granite sur- 
rounded by bossc^ and set at equal distances. Shrubs 
had been planted under the walls, with a view to obtaining 
the contrasts of their various foliage. Two handsome 
iron gateways gave access on the one hand to the terrace 
which o‘ ' ’ • other to a firm 

and out • the summit of 

the new ^ hed, had a neat 

lodge on either side, built in the style of the sixteenth 
century. 

The fagade of the chateau fronted the courtyard and 
faced the west. It consisted of three towers, the central 
towers being connected with the one on cither side of it 
by two wings. The back of the house was precisely 
similar, and looked over the gardens towards the east. 
There was but one window in each tower on the side of 
the courtyard and gardens, each wing having three. 
The centre tower was built something after the fashion 
of a campanile, the corner stones were vermiculated, and 
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here some delicate sculptured work had been sparingly 
introduced. Art is timid in the provinces j and though in 
1829 some progress had been made in architectural 
ornament (thanks to certain writers), the owners of houses 
shrank at ^at time from an expense which lack of com- 
petition and scarcity of craftsmen rendered somewhat 
formidable. 

The tower at either end (three windows in depth) 
was crowned by a high-pitched roof, with a granite 
balustrade by way of decoration j each angle of the 
pyramid was sharply cut by an elegant balcony lined 
with lead, and surrounded by cast-iron railings, and 
an elegantly sculptured window occupying each side of 
the roof. All the door and window cornices on each 
story were likewise ornamented with carved work copied 
from Genoese palace fronts. The three side windows of 
the southern tower looked out over Montegnac, the 
northern gave a view of the forest. 

From the eastern windows you could see beyond the 
gardens that part of Montegnac where the Tascherons 
had lived, and far down below in the valley the road 
which led to the chief town in the arrondissement. From 
the west front which gave upon the courtyard, you saw 
the wide map of the plain stretching away on the Mon- 
tegnac side to the mountains of the Correze, and 
elsewhere to the circle of the horizon, where it blended 
with the sky. 

The wings were low, the single story being built in 
the mansard roof, in the old French style, but the towers 
at either end rose a story higher. The central tower 
was crowned by a sort of flattened dome like the Clock 
Towers of the Tuileries or the Louvre 5 the single room 
in the turret was a sort of belvedere, and fitted with a 
turret-clock. Ridge tiles had been used for economy’s 
sake ; the massive balks of timber from the forest readily 
carried the enormous weight of the roof. 

Graslin’s ' folly,’ as he called the chateau, had brought 
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five hundred thousand francs into the commune He 
had planned the road before he died, and the commune 
out of gratJiudc had finished it. Montegnac had more- 
over grown considerabl) Behind the stables and out- 
buildings, on the north side of the hill where it slopes 
gradually down into the pbin, Graslin had begun to 
build the steadings of a farm on a large scale, which 
showed that he had meant to turn the waste land in the 
plain to account The plantations considered indis- 
pensable by A 1 Bonnet were still proceeding under the 
direction of a head gardener with six men, who were 
lodged m the outbuildings. 

The whole ground floor of the chdtcau, taken up by 
sitting-rooms, had been splendidly furnished, but the 
second story was rather bar^ M Graslin’s death having 
suspended the upholsterer's operations 
‘Ah* my lord,* said Mmc Graslin, turning to the 
Bishop, after thev had been through the chateau, ‘I had 
thought to live ncre m a thatched cottage. Poor M 
Graslin committed many follies——* 

‘And you * the Bishop added, after a pause, and 

Mme Grashn*s light shudder did not escape him — ^)ou 
are about to do chantablc deeds, arc you not ? ’ 

She went to her mother, who held little Francis by 
the hand, laid her hand on the old woman*s arm, and 
went with the two as far as the long terrace which rose 
above the church and the parsonage , all the houses in 
the village, rising stepwise up the hillside, could be seen 
at once The cure took possession of M Dutheil, and 
began to point out the various features of the landscape, 
but the eyes of both ecclesiastics soon turned to the 
terrace, where Veromquc and her mother stood motion- 
itss slatues , the o’lder woman tool: out a "handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes, her daughter leant upon the balus- 
trade, and seemed to be pointing out the church below. 

‘What is the matter, madame f ’ the Cure Bonnet 
asked, turning to La Sauviat 
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‘ Nothing,’ answered Mme. Graslin, coming towardsl 
the two priests and facing them. ‘ I did not know tbaif 
the churchyard would be right under my eyes ’ 

‘ You can have it removed j the Jaw is on your side. 

‘ The lavi / ’ the words broke from her like a cry of paii^ 

Again the Bishop looked at Veronique. But she- 
tired of meeting that sombre glance, which seemed to li 
bare the soul and discover her secret in its depths^ 
secret buried in a grave in that church5^ard — cried out 

‘ V ery well, then — yes ! ’ 

The Bishop laid his hand over his eyes, so overwhelm! 
by this, that for some moments he stood lost in though 

‘ Hold her up,’ cried the old mother ; ‘ she is turnf 

pale.’ _ .Id 

^Thc sir here is I'een, 1 hsre taken a ch/JJ,’ miy 
mured Mme. Graslin, and she sank fainting as the i\ 
ecclesiastics caught her in their arms. They carried 
into the house, and when she came to herself again si 
saw the Bishop and the cure kneeling in prayer for hea 

‘May the angel which has visited you ever sti, 
beside you I ’ the Bishop said, as he gave her his blessiij 
‘ Adieu, my daughter.’ 

Mme. Graslin burst into tears at the words. 

‘ Is she really saved ? ’ cried the old mother. 

‘ In this world and in the next,’ the Bishop turner 
answer, as he left the room. 

Mme. Graslin had been carried by her mother’s o\ 
to a room on the first Boor of the southern tower ; 
windows looked out upon the churchyard and the sot^ 
side of Montegnac. Here she chose to remain, and 
installed herself there as best she could with her maid 
Aline, and little Francis. Mme. Sauviat’s room naturally 
was near her daughter’s. 

It was some days before Mme. Graslin recovered from 
the cruel agitation which prostrated her on the day of 
her arrival, and, moreover, her mother insisted that she 
must stay in bed in the morning. In the evening. 
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however, Veronique came to sit on a bench on the terra 
and looked down on the church and parsonage and ir 
the churchyard. In spite of mute opposition on Mr 
Sauviat’js part, Veronique contracted a habit of alw; 
sitting in the same place and giving ^vay to mclanch' 
broodmgs ; it was almost a mania. 

‘Madame is dying,* Aline said to the old mother. 

At last the two women spoke to the cure; and ! 
good man, who had shrunk from intruding himself up 
Mme. Graslin, came assiduously to sec her when 
learned that she was suffering from some malady of t 
soul, carefully timing his visits so that he always fot 
Veronique and the child, both in mourning, out on < 
lerrace. The country was already beginning to U 
dreary and sombre in the early days of October, 

When Veronique first came to the chateau, 
Bonnet had seen at once that she was suffering fn 
some hidden wound, but he thought it better to vs 
until his future penitent should give him her coniiden 
One evening, however, he saw ar> expression in Mr 
GrasHn’s eyes that w.arncd him to hesitate no longej 
the dull apathy of a mind brooding over the thought 
death. He set himself to check the progress of this cr 
disease of the mind. 

At first there was a sort of struggle between them 
fence of empty words, each of them striving to disgi 
their thoughts. The evening was chilly, but for all tl 
Veronique sat out on the granite bench with lii 
Francis on her knee. She could not see the churchya 
for Mmc. Sauviat, leaning against the parapet, deliberat 
^ shut it out from sight. Alme stood waiting to take 
^ child fn-doors. It was the seventh time that the ci 
had found Veronique there on the terrace. He spoke- 
' c * » think that you were merely sad, madat 

but, ?nd be lowered his voice and spoke in her ear, ‘t 
is d«p2rf. Hespair is neither Christian nor Catholic. 

‘ Oh * ’ she exclaimed, with an intent glance at 
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sky, and a bitter smile stole over her lips, ‘ what would 
the Church leave to a damned soul, it not despair ? ’ 

Her words revealed to the cure how far this soul had 
been laid waste. 

‘ Ah ! you are making for yourself a hell out of this 
hillside, when it should rather be a Calvary whence your 
soul might lift itself up towards Heaven.’ 

‘ I am too humble now,’ she said, ‘ to put myself on 
such a pedestal,’ and her tone was a revelation of the 
depth of her self-scorn. 

Then a sudden light flashed across the cure — one of 
the inspirations which come so often and so naturally to 
noble and pure souls who live with God. He took up 
the child and kissed him on the forehead. ^ Poor little 
one ! ’ he said, in a fatherly voice, and gave the child to 
the nurse, who took him away. Mme. Sauviat looked at 
her daughter, and saw how powerfully those words had 
wrought on her, for Veronique’s eyes, long dry, were 
wet with tears. Then she too went, with a sign to the 
priest. 

‘ Will you take a walk on the terrace ? ’ suggested M. 
Bonnet when they were alone. ‘ You are in my charge ; 
I am accountable to God for your sick soul,’ and they 
went towards the end of the terrace above ‘ Tascherons’.’ 

‘ Leave me to recover from my prostration,’ she said. 

‘Your prostration is the result of pernicious brood- 
ings.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, with the naivete of pain, too sorely 
troubled to fence any longer. 

‘ I see,’ he answered ; ‘ you have sunk into the depths 
of indifference. If physical pain passes a certain point 
it extinguishes modesty, and so it is with mental anguish, 
it reaches a degree when the soul grows faint within us ; 
I know.’ 

Veronique was not prepared for this subtle observa- 
tion and tender pity in M. Bonnet; but as has been 
seen already, the quick sympathies of a heart unjaded by 
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emotion of its own had taught him to detect and feel the 
pam of others among his flock with the maternal instinct 
of a woman. This apostolic tenderness, this mens 
Jivtnisr^ raises the priest abo\c his fellow -men and makes 
of him a being diiine. Mme Grishn had not as yet 
looked deep enough into the cunTs nature to disem cr the 
beauty hidden aw'a) m that soul, the source of its grace 
and freshness and its inner lifu 

‘Ah * monsieur /she btpn, and n glance and a 
gesture, such a gesture and glance as the dpng givc^ put 
her secret into nis keeping. 

‘I understand!* he answered, ‘But what then? 
What IS to be done ?* 

SilentU they went along the tcrncc towards the plain. 
To the warer of good tidings, the son of Christ, the 
solemn moment seemed propitious 
‘Suppose that )ou stood now before the Throne of 
God,* he said, and his voice grew low and m)stcnous, 
‘what would you say to Him ^ ’ 

Mmc. Grasim stopped short as if thunderstruck, a 
light shudder ran through her. 

‘ I should sa) to Him as Christ said, “My Father, 
Thou hast forsaken me • *’ * she answered simply. The 
fortes of her voice brought tears to the cure’s ejes 
‘Oh Magdalen, those arc the very words I svas wait 
ing to hear ' * he exclaimed, unable to refuse his admira- 
tion ‘You sec, )Ou appeal to God’s justice * Listen, 
madame, Religion is the rule of God before the time. 
The Church reserves the right of judgment in all that 
concerns the soul. Man’s justice is but the funt image 
of God’s justice, a pale shadow of the eternal adapted to 
the temporal needs of society.* 

‘ What do you mean i * 

‘ You arc not judge m your ow^n cause, you are amen- 
able to God , you have no right to condemn nor to 
pardon yourself. God is the great Reviser of judgments, 
my daughter.’ 
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‘ Ah I ’ she cried. 

‘ He sees to the origin of all things, while we only see 
the things themselves.’ 

Again Veronique stopped. These ideas were new 
to her. 

‘To a soul as lofty as yours,’ he went on courage- 
ously, ‘ I do not speak as to my poor parishioners ; I owe 
it to you to use a different language. You who have 
so cultivated your mind can rise to the knowledge of the 
spirit of the Catholic religion, which words and symbols 
must express and make visible to the eyes of babes and 
the poor. Follow what I am about to say carefully, for 
it refers to you ; and if the point of view which I take 
for the moment seems wide, it is none the less your own 
case which I am considering. 

‘Justice, devised for the protection of society, is 
based upon a theory of the equality of individuals. 
Society, which is nothing but an aggregation of facts, is 
based on inequality. So there is a fundamental dis- 
crepancy between justice and fact. Should the law 
exercise a restraining or encouraging influence on the 
progress of society ? In other words, should the law 
oppose itself to the internal tendency of society, so as to 
maintain things as they are ; or, on the other hand, should 
the law be more flexible, adapt itself, and keep pace with 
the tendency so as to guide it ? No maker of laws 
since men began to live together has taken it upon 
himself to decide that problem. All legislators have 
been content to analyse facts, to indicate those which 
seemed to them to be blameworthy or criminal, and to 
prescribe punishments or rewards. Such is law as man 
has made it. It is powerless to prevent evil-doing j 
powerless no less to prevent offenders who have been 
punished from offending again. 

‘ Philanthropy is a sublime error. Philanthropy vainly 
applies severe discipline to the body, while it cannot find 
the balm which heals the soul. Philanthropy conceives 
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projects, sets forth thconcs, and leaves mankind to carrj 
them out means of silence^ uork, and discipline — 
dumb methods, with no virtucin them Religion knows 
nought of these imperfections, for her, life extends beyond 
this world , for Religion, we arc all of us fallen creatures 
in a state of degradation, and it is this very view of 
mankind which opens out to us an inexhaustible treasure 
of indulgence All of us arc on the W'ay to our complete 
regeneration, some of us arc further adranced, and some 
less, but none of us are infallible , the Church is pre- 
pared for sms, a), and even for crimes In a criminal, 
society secs an individual to be cut off from its midst, 
but the Church sees in him a soul to be saved And 
more, far more • . Inspired b) God, whose dealings 
with man She watches and ponders, the Church admits 
our inequality as human beings, and takes the dispropor- 
tionate burden into account, and we who arc so unequil 
in heart, in bod) or mind, in courage or aptitude, are 
made equal b) repentance In this, madame, equalit) is 
no empt)' word , we can be, and are, all equal through 
our sentiments. 

‘ One idea runs through all religions, from the un 
couth fetichism of the savage to the graceful imaginings 
of the Greek and the profound and ingenious doctrines 
of India and Egypt, an idea that finds expression in all 
cults joyous or gloomy, a conviction of man’s fall and of 
his sin, whence, everywhere, the idea of sacrifice and 
redemption 

‘The death of the Redeemer who died for the whole 
human race is for us a Symbol, this, too, we must do for 
ourselves, we must redeem our errors I — redeem our 
sms* — redeem our crimes ^ There is no sm beyond 
redemption — all Catholicism lies in that It is the 
wherefore of the holy sacraments which assist in the 
work of grace and sustain the repentant sinner And 
though one should weep, madame, and sigh like the 
Magdalen in the desert, this is but the beginning — an 
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action is the end. The monasteries wept, but acted 
too ; they prayed, but they civilised j they were the 
active practical spreaders of our divine religion. They 
built, and planted, and tilled Europe ; they rescued the 
treasures of learning for us ; to them we owe the pre- 
servation of our jurisprudence, our traditions of state- 
craft and art. The sites of those centres of light will be 
for ever remembered in Europe with gratitude. Most 
modern towns sprang up about a monastery. 

‘If you believe that God is to judge you, the Church, 
using my voice, tells you that there is no sin beyond 
redemption through the good works of repentance 
The evil we have wrought is weighed against the good 
that we have done by the great hands of God. Be 
yourself a monastery here ; it is within your power to 
work miracles once more. For you, work must be 
prayer. Your work should be to diffuse happiness 
among those above whom you have been set by your 
fortune and your intellect, and in all ways, even by your 
natural position, for the height of your chateau above the 
village is a visible expression of your social position.’ 

They were turning towards the plains as he spoke, so 
that the cure could point out the village on the lower 
slopes of the hill and the chateau towering above it. It 
was half-past four in the afternoon. A shaft of yellow 
sunlight fell across the terrace and the gardens j it 
lighted up the chateau and brought out the pattern of 
the gleaming gilt scroll-work on the corner balconies 
high up on the towers ; it lit the plain which stretched 
into the distance divided by the road, a sober grey ribbon 
with no embroidery of trees as yet to outline a waving 
green border on either side. Veronique and M. Bonnet 
passed the end of the chateau and came into the court- 
yard, beyond which the stables and farm buildings lay 
in sight, and further yet the forest of Montegnac ; the 
sunlight slid across the landscape like a lingering caress. 
Even when the last glow of the sunset had faded except 
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from the highest hills, it was still light enough in the 
plain below to see all the chance effects of colour in the 
splendid tapestry of an autumn forest spread between 
Mont^nac and the first peak of the chain of the Corrrae. 
The oak-trees stood out like masses of Florentine bronze 
among the verdigris greens of the walnuts and chestnuts ; 
the leaves of a few trees, the first to change, shone like 
gold among the others j and all these different shades of 
colour were emphasised by the grey patches of bare 
earth. The trunks of leafless trees looked like pale 
columns j and every tint, red, tawny, and grey, pictur- 
esquely blended in the pale October sunshine, made a 
harmony of colour with the fertile lowland, where the 
vast fellows were green as stagnant water. Not a tree 
stirred, not a bird — death in the plain, silence in the 
forest j a thought in the priest’s mind, as yet unuttered, 
was to be the sole comment on that dumb beauty. A 
streak of smoke rose here and there from the thatched 
roofs of the village. The chateau seemed sombre as its 
mistress’s mood, for there is a mysterious law of uni- 
formity, in virtue of which the house takes its character 
from the dominant nature within it, a subtle presence 
which hovers throughout. The sense of the cure’s 
words had reached Mme, Graslin’s brain ; they had gone 
to her heart with all the force of conviction j the angelic 
resonance of his voice had stirred her tenderness ; she 
stopped suddenly short. The cure stretched his arm out 
towards the forest 5 Veronique looked at him. 

‘ Do you not see a dim resemblance between this and 
the life of humanity? His own fate for each of us! 
And what unequal lots there are among that mass of trees. 
Those on the highest ground have poorer soil and less 

water ; they are the first to die ’ 

‘ And some are cut down in the grace of their youth by 
SMTi* xcMnart gatViering wood \ ' she said hitt'erly, 

^ Do not give way to those feelings again,’ he answered 
firmly, but with indulgence in his manner, ‘The forest 
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has not been cut down, and that has been its ruin. Do 
you see something yonder there among the dense forest ? ’ 
Veronique could scarcely distinguish between the usual 
and unusual in a forest, but she obediently looked in the 
required direction, and then timidly at the cure. 

^ Do you not observe,’ he said, seeing in that glance 
that Veronique did not understand, ‘that there are strips 
where all the trees of every kind are still green ? ’ 

‘ Oh, so there are ! ’ she cried. ‘ How is it ? ’ 

‘ In those strips of green lies a fortune for Montegnac 
and for you — a vast fortune, as I pointed out to M. Graslin. 
You can see three furrows j those are three valleys, the 
streams there are lost in the torrent-bed of the Gabou. 
The Gabou is the boundary line between us and the next 
commune. All through September and October it is 
dry, but when November comes it will be full. All 
that water runs to waste ; but it would be easy to make 
one or two weirs across from side to side of the valley to 
keep back the water (as Riquet did at Saint-Ferreol, 
where there are huge reservoirs which supply the 
Languedoc canal) j and it would be easy to increase the 
volume of the water by turning several little streams in 
the forest into the river. Wisely distributing it as 
required, by means of sluices and irrigation trenches, the 
whole plain can be brought into cultivation, and the 
overflow, besides, could be turned into our little river. 

‘You will have fine poplars along all the channels, and 
you will raise cattle in the finest possible meadows. 
What is grass but water and sun ? You could grow 
corn in the plain, there is quite enough depth of earth j 
with so many trenches there will be moisture to enrich 
the soil ; the poplar-trees will flourish along the channels 
and attract the rain clouds, and the fields will absorb the 
principles of the rain : these are the secrets of the luxuri- 
ant greenness of the valleys. Some day you will see life 
and joy and stir instead of this prevailing silence and 
barren dreariness. Will not this be a noble prayer J 
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WiH not these things occupy your idleness better than 
melancholy broodmgs ? * 

Veronique grasped the cure’s hand, and made but a 
brief answer, but that answer was grand — 

* It shall be done, monsieur * 

‘ You have a conception of this great thing,’ he began 
again, ‘ but you will not carry it out yourself Neither 
you nor I have knowledge enough for the realisation of 
a thought which might occur to any one:, hut that raises 
immense practical difficulties , for simple and almost 
invisible as those difficulties are, they call for the most 
accurate skill of science So tomorrow begin your 
search for the human instruments which, in a dozen 
years’ time, will contrive that the six thousand acres thus 
brought into cultivation shall yield you an income of six 
or seven thousand louis d’or The undertaking will make 
Montegnac one of the richest communes in the depart- 
ment some day The forest brings in nothing as yet, 
but sooner or later buyers will come here for the splendid 
timber, treasures slowly accumulated by time, the only 
treasures which man cannot procure save by patient 
waiting, and cannot do without Perhaps some day 
Iwho knows) the Government will take steps to open 
up ways of transporting timber grown here to its dock 
yards, but the Government will wait until Montegnac 
IS ten times its present size before giving its fostering 
aid, for the Government, like Fortune, gives only to 
those who have By that time this estate will be one 
of the finest in France , it will be the pride of your 
grandson, who may possibly find the chateau too small 
in proportion to his income ’ 

*That is a future for me to live for,’ said Veronique 
‘Such a work might redeem many errors,’ said the 
cure 

that he was understood, he endeavoured to 
t j / home by way of her intelligence , he 

had divined that in the woman before him the heart 
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could only be reached through the brain 5 whereas, in 
other women, the way to the brain lies through the 
heart. 

‘ Do you know what a great mistake you are making?* 
he asked, after a pause. 

She looked at him with frightened eyes. 

‘Your repentance as yet is only the consciousness of 
a defeat. If there is anything fearful, it is the despair of 
Satan j and perhaps man’s repentance was like this before 
Jesus Christ came on earth. But for us Catholics, 
repentance is the horror which seizes on a soul hurrying 
on its downward course, and in that shock God reveals 
Himself. You are like a Pagan Orestes ; become a 
Saint Paul ! ’ 

‘ Your words have just wrought a complete change in 
me,’ she cried. ‘ Now, oh ! I want to live ! ’ 

‘ The spirit has overcome,’ the humble priest said to 
himself, as he went away, glad at heart. He had found 
food for the secret despair which was gnawing Mme. 
GrasUn, by giving to her repentance the form of a good 
and noble deed. 

The very next day, therefore, Veronique wrote to 
M. Grossetete, and in answer to her letter three saddle- 
horses arrived from Limoges for her in less than a week, 
M. Bonnet made inquiries, and sent the postmaster’s son 
to the chateau ; the young fellow, Maurice Champion 
by name, was only too pleased to put himself at Mme. 
Graslin’s disposal, with a chance of earning some fifty 
crowns. Veronique took a liking for the lad — round- 
faced, black-eyed, and black-haired, short, and well 
built — and he was at once installed as groom ; he was to 
ride out with his mistress and to take charge of the 
horses. 

The head forester at Montegnac was a native of 
Limoges, an old quartermaster in the Royal Guard. 
He had been transferred from another estate when the 
Due de Navarreins began to think of selling the 
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Montegnac lands, and wanted information to guide him 
in the matter , but in Montegnac Forest Jerome Colorat 
only saw waste land, never likely to come under cultiva 
tion, timber valueless for lack of means of transport, 
gardens run wild, and a castle in rums, calling for a 
vast outlay if it was to be set in order and made habit 
able He saw wide rock-strewn spaces and con- 
spicuous grey patches of granite even in the forest, and 
the honest but uruntelligent servant took fright at these 
things This was how the property had come into the 
market 

Mme Grashn sent for this forester 

‘Colorat,’ she said, ‘I shall most probably ride out 
to-morrow morning and every following day You 
should know the different bits of outlying land which 
M Graslm added to the estate, and you must point 
them out to me, I want to see everything for 
myself ’ 

The servants at the chateau were delighted at this 
change in Veronique’s life Aline found out her mistress's 
old black riding habit, and mended it, without being 
told to do so, and next morning, with inexpressible 
pleasure, Mme Sauviat saw her daughter dressed for a 
riding excursion With Champion and the forester 
as her guides, Mme Graslm set herself first of all to 
climb the heights She wanted to understand the 
position of the slopes and the glens, the natural roadways 
cleft in the long ndge of the mountain She would 
measure her task, study the course of the streams, and 
see the rough material of the cure’s schemes Xhe 
forester and Champion were often obliged to consult 
their memories, for the mountain paths were scarcely 
visible in that wild country Colorat went in front, 
and Champion followed a few paces from her side 

So long as they kept to the denser forest, climbing 
and descending the continual undulations of a French 
mountain district, its wonders filled Veronique’s mind 
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The mighty trees which had stood for centuries amazed 
her, until she saw so many that they ceased to be a 
surprise. Then others succeeded, full grown and ready 
for felling ; or in a forest clearing some single pine risen 
to giant height 5 or, stranger still, some common shrub, 
a dwarf growth elsewhere, here risen, under some un- 
usual conditions, to the height of a tree near as old 
as the soil in which it grew. The wreaths of mist 
rolling over the bare rocks filled her with indescribable 
feelings. Higher yet, pale furrows cut by the melting 
snows looked like scars far up on the mountain sides ; 
there were bleak ravines in which no plant grew, hillside 
slopes where the soil had been washed away, leaving 
bare the rock clefts, where the hundred-year-old chest- 
nuts grew straight and tall as pines in the Alps j some- 
times they went by vast shifting sands, or boggy places 
where the trees are fewj by fellen masses of granite, 
overhanging crags, dark glens, wide stretches of burnt 
grass or moor, where the heather was still in bloom, 
arid and lonely spots where the caper grows and the 
juniper, then through meadows covered with fine short 
grass, where the rich alluvial soil had been brought down 
and deposited century after century by the mountain 
torrents j in short, this rapid ride gave her something 
like a bird’s-eye view of the land, a glimpse of the 
dreariness and grandeur, the strength and sweetness, of 
nature’s wilder moods in the mountain country of mid- 
land France. And by dint of gazing at these pictures 
so various in form, but instinct with the same thought, 
the deep sadness expressed by the wild ruined land in 
its barrenness and neglect passed into her own thoughts, 
and found a response in her secret soul. As, through 
some gap in the woods, she looked down on the grey 
stretch of plain below, or when their way led up some 
parched ravine where a few stunted shrubs starved among 
the boulders and the sand, by sheer reiteration of the 
same sights she fell under the influence of this stern 
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scenery} it called up new ideas in her mind, stirred to 
a sense of the significance underlying these outw’ard and 
visible forms. There is no spot in a forest but has 
this inner sense, not a dearine, not a thicket, but has 
an analogy in the labyrinth of tne human thought. 

Who is there with a thinking brain or a wounded 
heart that can pass through a forest and find the forest 
dumb? Before you are aware its voice is in your cars, 
a soothing or an awful voice, but more often soothing 
than awful. And if you were to examine very closely 
into the causes of this sensation, this solemn, incomplex, 
subduing, and mysterious forcst-innuence that comes 
over you, perhaps you will find its source in the sublime 
and subtle efTcct of the presence of so many creatures 
all obedient to their destinies, immovable in submission. 
Sooner or later the overwhelming sense of the abiding- 
ness of nature fills your heart and stirs deeper feelings, 
until at length you grow restless to find God in it. 
And so it was that with the silence of the mountain 
heights about her, out In the pure clear air with the 
forest scents in it, Veronique recovered, as she told M. 
Bonnet in the evening, the certainty of Divine mercy. 
She had glimpses of the possibility of an order of things 
above and beyond that in which ner musings had hither- 
to revolved. She felt something like happiness. For a 
long time past she had not known such peace. Could it 
have been that she was conscious of a certain likeness 
between this county and the waste and dried-up places 
in her own soul ? Did she look with a certain exultation 
on the troubles of nature with some thought that matter 
was punished here for no sin ? Certain it is that her 
inner self was strongly stirred. 

More than once Colorat and Champion looked at her, 
and then at each other, as if for them she were trans- 
figured. One spot in p.'irticular that they reached in 
the steep bed of a dry torrent seemed to Veronique to 
be unspeakably arid, It was with a certain surprise that 
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she found herself longing to hear the sound of falling 
water in those scorching ravines. 

‘ Always to love ! ’ she thought. The words seemed 
like a reproach spoken aloud by a voice. In confusion 
she urged her horse blindly up towards the summit of 
the mountain of the Correze, and in spite of her guides 
dashed up to the top (called the Living Rock), and stood 
there alone. For several moments she scanned the whole 
country below her. She had heard the secret voices of 
so many ejcistences asking to live, and now something 
took place within her that determined her to devote 
herself to this work with all the perseverance which she 
had already displayed to admiration. She tied her horse’s 
bridle to a tree and sat down on a slab of rock. Her 
eyes wandered over the land where nature showed her- 
self so harsh a step-dame, and felt within her own heart 
something of the mother’s yearning which she had felt 
over her child. Her half-unconscious meditations, which, 
to use her own beautiful metaphor, ‘had sifted her heart,’ 
had prepared her to receive the sublime teaching of the 
scene that lay before her. 

‘ It was then,’ she told the cure, ‘ that I understood 
that our souls need to be tilled quite as much as the 
land.’ 

The pale November sunlight shone over the wide 
landscape, but already a few grey clouds were gathering, 
driven across the sky by a cold west wind. It was now 
about three o’clock. Veronique had taken four hours 
to reach the point ; but, as is the wont of those who are 
gnawed by profound inward misery, she gave no heed to 
anything without. At that moment her life shared the 
sublime movement of nature and dilated within her. 

‘ Do not stay up there any longer, madame,’ said a 
man’s voice, and something in its tone thrilled her. 
‘You cannot reach home again in any direction if you 
do, for the nearest house lies a couple of leagues away, 
and it is impossible to find your way through the forest 
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w tKe dwk. And even those risks arc nothing compared 
with the risk you are running where you arej in a few 
moments it will be deadly cold on the peak; no one 
knows the why or wherefore but it has been the death 
of many a one before now.' 

Mmc. Grasltn, looking doivn, saw a face almost black 
with sunburn, and two eyes that gleamed from it like 
tongues of fire. A shock of brown hair hung on either 
side of the face, and a long pointed beard wagged 
beneath it. The owner of the face respectfully raised 
one of the great broad-brimmed hats which tlie peasantry 
wear in the midland districts of France, and displayed a 
bald but magnificent brow, such as sometimes In a poor 
man compels the attention of passers-by. Veronique 
felt not the slightest fear; fora woman in such a position 
as hers, all the petty considerations which cause feminine 
tremors have ceased to exist. 

* How did you come there ? * she asked him. 

U live here, hard by,^ the stranger answered. 

*And what do you do in this out-of-the-way place?* 
asked Veronique. 

* I live in it/ 

‘ But how, and on what do you live 1 * 

‘ They pay me a trifle for looking after this part of the 
forest,* he said,TOinting to the slopes of the pc.ak cmpositc 
the plains of Montegnac, As he moved, Mme. Graslin 
caught sight of a game-bag and the muzzle of a gun, 
and any misgivings she might have entertained vanished 
forthwith. 

* Are you a keeper ? ’ 

*No, madame. You can’t be a keeper until you have 
been sworn, and you can’t take the oath unless you have 
all your civic rights * 

‘Then, who are you ?* 

‘I am Farrabesche,* said the man, in deep humility, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

The name told Mmc. Graslin nothing. She looked 
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at the man before her. In an exceedingly kindly face 
there were signs of latent savagery j the uneven teeth 
gave an ironical turn, a suggestion of evil hardihood to 
the mouth and blood-red lips. In person he was of 
middle height, broad in the shoulders, short in the neck, 
which was very full and deeply sunk. He had the large 
hairy hands characteristic of violent tempered people 
capable of abusing their physical advantages. His last 
words suggested some mystery, and his bearing, face, and 
figure all combined to give to that mystery a terrible 
interpretation. 

‘ So you are in my employ ? ’ V eronique said gently. 

‘Then have I the honour of speaking to Mme. 
Graslin ? ’ asked Farrabesche. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ said she. 

Farrabesche vanished with the speed of some wild 
creature after a frightened glance at his mistress. 
Veronique hastily mounted and went down to her two 
servants j the men were growing uneasy about her, for 
the inexplicable unwholesomeness of the Living Rock 
was well known in the country. Colorat begged her to 
go down a little valley into the plain. ‘ It would be 
dangerous to return by the higher ground,’ he said ; the 
tracks were hard to find, and crossed each other, and in 
spite of his knowledge of the country, he might lose 
himself. 

Once in the plain, Veronique slackened the pace of 
her horse. 

‘Who is this Farrabesche whom you employ?’ she 
asked, turning to the head forester. 

‘ Did madame meet him ? ’ exclaimed Colorat. 

‘Yes, but he ran away.’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! Perhaps he does not know how kind 
madame is.’ 

‘ But, after all, what has he done ? ’ 

‘Why, madame, Farrabesche is a murderer,’ Champion 
blurted out. 
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‘Then, of course, he was pardoned, was he not?* 
Vcromquc asked m a tremulous voice, 

‘No, madame,* Colorat ansucred ‘Farrabcschc was 
tncd at the Assiacs, and condemned to ten j cars* penal 
servitude, butheonlydidhaUhtstimc,forthc> Icthimoff 
the rest of the sentence , he came back from the hulks sn 
1827. He owes hjs life to M Ic Cure, who persuaded 
him to give himself up Judged b) default, and 
sentenced to denth, they would have caught him sooner 
or later, and he would have been in a bad w'ay. M 
Bonnet went out to look for him at the risk of ms life 
Nobody knows what he said to Farrabeschc, they were 
alone for a couple of dajs, on the third he brought 
Farrabcschc ImcIc to Tulli^and there he gate himself up 
M Bonnet went to sec a clever law)er, and got him to 
take up Farrabesche's ease, and Farrabcschc came olT 
with ten jears in jail M Ic Curt used to go to sec him 
while he was in prison , and that fellow ^ ondcr, w ho w^as 
a terror to the w hole countryside, ^cw as meek as any 
maid, and let them take him off to prison quietly. 
When he came out again, he settled down hereabouts 
under M Ic Cure’s direction People mind svhat they 
say to him , he always goes on Sundajs and holidays to 
the services and to mass He has a scat m the church 
along with the rest of us, but he alw ays keeps by himself 
close to the wall He takes the sacrament from time 
to timCjl^ut at the Communion table he keeps apart too * 
' And this man has killed another man 1 ' 

‘ 0 «r/’ asked Colorat, ‘he has killed a good many, he 
has ' But he is not a bad sort for all that ^ 

‘ Is It possible ? ' cried Veronique, and m her amaze 
ment she let the bridle fall on the horse’s neck 

The head forester asked nothing better than to tell the 
tale 

‘You see, madame,* be said, ‘Farrabcschc maybe 
was m the right at bottom He was the last of the 
Farrabesches, an old family m the Correze , ay, yes ! 
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His eldest brother, Captain Farrabesche, ivvas killed just 
ten years before in Italy, at Montenotte •; only twenty- 
two he was, and a captain I That is w.hat you might 
call bad luck, now, isn’t it ? And he ha.d a little book- 
learning too ; he could read and write, and' he had made 
up his mind to be a general. They were sorry at home 
when he died, as well they might be, indeed I I was in 
the army with T/ie Other ^ then ; and I heard talk of his 
death. Oh ! Captain Farrabesche fell gloriously ; he 
saved the army, he did, and the Little Corporal ! I was 
serving at that time under General Steingel, a German 
— that is to say, an Alsatian — a fine soldier he was, but 
shortsighted, and that was how he came by his end, some 
time after Captain Farrabesche. The youngest boy, 
that is the one yonder, was just six years old when he 
heard them talking about his big brother’s death. The 
second brother went into the army too, but he went as a 
private soldier ; and died a sergeant, first regiment of the 
Guard, a fine post, at the battle of Austerlitz, where, 
you see, madame, they manoeuvred us all as smoothly as 
if it had been review day at the Tuileries. ... I was 
there myself. Oh ! I was lucky ; I went through it all, 
and never came in for a single wound. . . . Well, then, 
our Farrabesche, the youngest, brave though he was, 
took it into his head that he would not go for a soldier. 
And ’tis a fact, the army did not suit that family. 
When the sous-prefet wanted him in i8ii, he took to 
the woodsy a ^refractory conscript,’ eh f that’s what 
they used to call them. Thereupon a gang of chauffeurs 
got hold of him by fair means or foul, and he took to 
warming people’s feet at last ! You understand that no 
one except M. le Cure knows what he did along with 
those rascals, asking their pardon ! Many a brush he 
had with the gendarmes, and the regular troops as well ! 
First and last he has seen seven skirmishes.’ 


^ U Autre, viz. Napoleon. 
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‘People wy ihat he kiUe^J two toldicrt and three 
gendarme* }' put in Champion. 

'Who is to know how many?* Colont answered. 

* He did not tell them. At last, madame, almost all (he 
others u*erc aught; but he, an actuc young fellow, 
knowing the countrj’ as he did, always got 3S''ay. That 
gang ot (haufffurt used to hang on the outskirts of Ilnscs 
and Tulle, and they would otten come over here to he 
low, because Farraoesche knew places where they could 
hide asily. After 1814 nol)ody troubled about him any 
more, the con^ription uras abolished ; but he had to 
spend the year 1815 in the woods. As he could not sit 
down with his arms folded and live, he helped once more 
to stop a coach down below yonder in the ravine ; but 
in the end he took hi. Ic Cure** advice, and gave himself 
up. ft was not easy to find witnesses { nobodv dared give 
evtdence against h(*m. Then M. ic Cure and his lawyer 
Worked so hard for him, that they let him off svith ten 
years. He was lucky after being a tiauifnir^ for a 
(haufftur he w'as.* 

* iJut what is a <hauJfcufV 

‘If you like, madame, I will just tell you the sort of 
thing thc)‘ did, by all that I an make out from one and 
another, for you will understand that I was never a 
chauffeur myself. It was not nice, but necessity knows 
no law. It was like this: if they suspected some fitmcr 
or landowncrofhaving money in his possession, seven or 
eight of them would drop in in the middle of the night, 
and they would light a fire and have supper there and 
then j when^ supper was over, if the master of the house 
would not give them as much money as they asked, they 
would tie his feet un to the pot-hook at the back of the 
ftte, and would not let him go until they had what they 
asked for. That was all. They ame in masks. With so 
many expeditions, there were a few mishaps. Loedf yes; 
there are obstinate folk and stingy people everywhere. 
There was a farmer once, old Cocncgruc, a regular skin* 
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flint he was, he let them burn his feet j and, well, the 
man died of it. There was M. David’s wife too, not 
far from Brives ; she died afterwards of the fright they 
gave her, simply seeing them tie her husband’s feet. 
“Just give them what you have !” she said to him as 
she went. He would not, and she showed them the 
hiding-place. For five years the chauffeurs were the 
terror of the countryside ; but get this well into your 
pate — I beg pardon, madame ! — that more than one of 
them belonged to good families, and that sort of people 
are not the ones to let themselves be nabbed.’ 

Mme. Graslin listened and made no reply. There 
was a moment’s pause ; then young Champion, eager to 
interest his mistress in his turn, was anxious to tell what 
he knew of Farrabesche. 

‘ Madame ought to hear the whole truth of the matter. 
Farrabesche has not his match on horseback or afoot. 
He will fell an ox with ,,a blow of his fist ! He can 
carry seven hundred-weight, that he can ! and there is 
not a better shot anywhere. When I was a little chap 
they used to tell me tales about Farrabesche, One day 
he and three of his comrades were surprised ; they 
fought till one was killed and two were wounded ; well 
and good, Farrabesche saw that he was caught j bah ! 
he jumps on a gendarme’s horse behind, the man, claps 
spurs to the animal, which bolts off at a furious gallop 
and is out of sight, he gripping that gendarme round the 
waist all the timej he hugged the man so tight that 
after a while he managed to fling him off and ride single 
in the saddle, so he escaped and came by- a horse. And 
he had the impudence to sell it directly afterwards ten- 
leagues on the other side of Limoges. He lay in hiding 
for three months after that exploit, and no one could 
find him. They offered a reward of a hundred louis to 
any one who would betray him.’ 

‘ Another time,’ added Colorat, ‘ as to those hundred 
louis put on his head by the prefect at Tulle, Farrabesche 
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put a cousin of his in the way of earning it — Ginex it 
was, over at Vizay. His cousin denounced him, and 
seemed as if he meant to give him up Ob ^ he actually 
gave him up , and very glad the gendarmes were to 
take him to Tulle But he did not go fzr , they had to 
put him in the prison at Lubcrsac, and he got away the 
very first night, by way of a hole made by one of the 
gang, one Gabilleau, a deserter from the Jyth, executed 
at Tulle, who wras moved away the night before he 
expected to escape A pretty character Farrabeschc 
gained by these adventures The troop had trusty friends, 
you know And, besides, people liked the chauffeurs 
Lord, they were quite different then from what they are 
nowadays, jolly fellows every one of them, that spent 
their money like princes Just imagine it, madame , 
finds the gendarmes on his track one evening, does he ? 
Well, he slipped through their fingers that time by lying 
twenty four hours in a pond in a farmyard, drawing 
his breath through a hole m the straw at the edge of a 
dung heap What did a little discomfort like that 
matter to him when he had spent whole nights up 
among the little branches at the very top of a tree 
where a sparrow could hardly hold, watching the soldiers 
booking for him, passing and rcpassing below Farra 
besche was one of the five or six chauffeurs whom they 
never could catch , for as he was a fellow countryman, 
and joined the gang perforce (for, after all, he only took 
to the woods to escape the conscription), all the women 
took his part, and that counts for much ’ 

* So Farrabeschc has really killed several men,’ Mmc 
Graslin said again 

‘ Certainly,* Colorat replied , ‘ they even say that it was 
he who murdered the traveller in the coach in 1812, 
but the couner and postillion, the only witnesses who 
could have identified him, were dead when he came up 
for trial ’ 

‘And the robbery ? * asked Mme Grashn 
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‘ Oh ! They took all there was ; but the five-and- 
twenty thousand francs which they found belonged to 
the Government.’ 

For another league Mme. Graslin rode on in silence. 
The sun had set, and in the moonlight the grey plain 
looked like the open sea. Once or twice Champion 
and Colorat looked at Mme. Graslin, for her silence 
made them uneasy, and both were greatly disturbed to 
see that her eyes were red with much weeping and full of 
tears, which fell drop by drop and glittered on her cheeks. 

‘ Oh ! don’t be sorry for him, madame,’ said Colorat. 
‘The fellow led a jolly life, and has had pretty sweet- 
hearts. And if the police keep an eye on him now, 
he is protected by M. le Cure’s esteem and friendship 
for he repented, and in the convicts’ prison he behaved 
in the most exemplary way. Everybody knows that he 
is as good as the best among us j only he is so proud, he 
has no mind to lay himself open to any slight, but he 
lives peaceably and does good after his fashion. Over 
the other side of the Living Rock he has ten acres 
or so of young saplings of his own planting j and 
when he sees a place for a tree in the forest, he will 
stick one of them in. Then he lops off the dead branches, 
and collects the wood, and does it up in faggots ready 
for poor people. And the poor people, knowing that 
they can have firewood all ready for the asking, go 
to him instead of helping themselves and damag- 
ing your woods. So if he still “ warms people’s feet,” 
as you may say, it does them good now. Farrabesche is 
fond of your forest 5 he looks after it as if it were 
his own.’ 

‘And yet he lives! . . . quite alone.’ Mme. Graslin 
hastily added the last two words. 

‘ Asking your pardon, madame, no. He is bringing 
up a little lad ; going fifteen now he is,’ said Maurice 
Champion. 

‘Faith, yes, that he is,’ Colorat remarked, ‘for La 
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Curieux had that child a good while before Farrabesche 
gave himself up.’ 

‘ Is it his son ? * asked Mmc. Graslin. 

‘Well, every one thinks so.* 

‘And why did he not marry the girl ? * 

‘ Why ? Because they would have caught him f 
And, besides, when La Curieux knew that he W’as con- 
demned, she left the neighbourhood, poor thing.* 

‘ Was she pretty ? * 

‘ Oh, my mother says that she was very much like — 
dear me 1 another girl who left the place too — very much 
like Denise Tascheron,’ 

* Was he loved ? ’ asked Mmc. Graslin. 

‘ Bah ! yes, because he was a chauffeur ! * said Colorat 
‘The women always fall in love with anything out of 
the way. But for all that, nothing astonished people 
hereabouts so much as this love affair. Catherine 
Curieux was a good girl who lived like a virgin saint j 
she was looked on as a paragon of virtue in her neigh- 
bourhood over at Vizay, a large village in the Correze, 
on the boundary of two departments. Her father and 
mother were tenants of M. Brfeac’s. Catherine Curieux 
was quite seventeen years old at the time of Farrabesche’s 
sentence. The Farrabesches were an old family out of 
the same district, but they settled on the Montegnac 
lands ; they had the largest farm in the village. Farra- 
besche’s father and mother are dead now, and La 
Curieux’s three sisters arc married j one lives at Aubusson, 
one at Limoges, and one at Saitit-Leonard.* 

‘ Do you think that Farrabesche knows where Catherine 
is ? ’ asked Mmc. Graslin. 

‘If he knew, he would break his bounds. Oh 1 he 
would go to her. ... As soon as he came back he asked 
her father and mother (through M. Bonnet) for the 
cfiifrf. La Curfeux^s father and mother were taking 
care of the child ; M. Bonnet persuaded them to give" 
him up to Farrabesche.* 
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‘ Does nobody know what became of her ? ’ 

‘ Bah ! ’ said Colorat. ‘The lass thought herself 
ruined, she was afraid to stop in the place / She 
went to Paris. What does she do there ? That is the 
rub. As for looking for her in Paris, you might as well 
try to find a marble among the flints there in the plain.’ 

Colorat pointed to the plain of Montegnac as he spoke. 
By this time Mme. Graslin was only a few paces from the 
great gateway of the chateau. Mme. Sauviat, in anxiety, 
was waiting there for her with Aline and the servants j 
they did not know what to think of so long an absence. 

‘ Well,’ said Mme. Sauviat, as she helped her daughter 
to dismount, ‘ you must be horribly tired.’ 

‘ No, dear mother,’ Mme. Graslin answered, in an un- 
steady voice, and Mme. Sauviat, looking at her daughter, 
saw that she had been weeping for a long time. 

Mme. Graslin went into the house with Aline, her 
confidential servant, and shut herself into her room. She 
would not see her mother j and when Mme. Sauviat tried 
to enter. Aline met the old Auvergnate with ‘ Madame 
is asleep.’ 

The next morning Veronique set out on horseback, 
with Maurice as her sole guide. She took the way by 
which they had returned the evening before, so as to 
reach the Living Rock as quickly as might be. As 
they climbed up the ravine which separates the last ridge 
in the forest from the actual summit of the mountain 
(for the Living Rock, seen from the plain, seems to 
stand alone), Veronique bade Maurice show her the way 
to Farrabesche’s cabin and wait with the horses until she 
came back. She meant to go alone. Maurice went 
with her as far as a pathway which turned off towards 
the opposite side of the Living Rock, furthest from the 
plain, and pointed out the thatched roof of a cottage 
half hidden on the mountain side j below it lay the 
nursery-ground of which Colorat had spoken. 
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It wras almost noon, A thin streak of smote rising 
from the collage chimney guided Vcroniquc, who soon 
reached the place, but would not shoxv herself at first. 
At the sight of the little dwelling, and the garden about 

with its fence of dead thorny she stoM for a fesv 
moments lost in thoughts knovs'n to her alone. Several 
acres of grass land, enclosed by a quickset hedge, wound 
away beyond the garden; the low spreading bn.Khcs of 
apple and pear and plum trees were visible here and 
there in the field. Aboie the house, on the sandier soil 
of the high mountain slopes, there rose a splendid grove 
of tall chestnut trees, their topmost leaves turned yellow 
and sere. 

Mmc. GrasHn pushed open the crazy svicket which 
did duty as a gate, and saw before her the shed, the little 
yard, and all the picturesque and living details of the 
dwellings of the poor. Something surely of the grace of 
the open fields hovers about them. Who is there that Is 
not moved by the revelation of lowly, almost vegetative 
lives— the clothes drj'ing on the hedge, the rope of onions 
hanging from the roof, the iron cooking pots set out in 
the sun, the wooden bench hidden among the honey- 
suckle leaves, the housciceks that grow on the ridges of 
almost every thatched hovel in France ? 

Veronique found it impossible to appear unannounced 
in her keeper's cottage, for two fine hunting-dogs began 
to bark as soon as they heard the rustle ot her riding- 
habit on the dead leaves ; she gathered up her skirts on 
her arm, and went towards the house. Farrabesche and 
the boy Were sitting on a wooden bench outside. Both 
rose to their feet and uncovered respectfully, but without 
a trace of servility. 

‘ I have been told that you arc seeing after my 
interests,' said Veronique, with her eyes fixed on the lad ; 
* so I determined to sec your cottage and nursery of 
saplings for myself, and to ask you about some improve- 
ments.' 
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‘ I am at your service, madamc,’ replied Farrabesche. 

Veronique was admiring the lad. It was a charming 
face; somewhat sunburned and brown, but in shape a 
faultless oval ; the outlines of the forehead were delicately 
fine, the orange-coloured eyes exceedingly bright and 
alert ; the long dark hair, parted on the forehead, fell 
upon either side of the brow. Taller than most 
boys of his age, he was very nearly five feet high. His 
trousers were of the same coarse brown linen as his shirt ; 
he wore a threadbare waistcoat of rough blue cloth with 
horn buttons, a short jacket of the material facetiously 
described as ^ Maurienne velvet,’ in which Savoyards are 
wont to dress, and a pair of iron-bound shoes on his 
otherwise bare feet to complete the costume. His father 
was dressed in the same fashion; but instead of the little 
lad’s brown woollen cap, Farrabesche wore the wide- 
brimmed peasant’s hat. In spite of its quick intelligence, 
the child’s face wore the look of gravity (evidently 
unforced) peculiar to young creatures brought up in soli- 
tude; he must have put himself in harmony with the 
silence and the life of the forest. Indeed, in both 
Farrabesche and his son the physical side of their natures 
seemed to be the most highly developed ; they possessed 
the peculiar faculties of the savage — the keen sight, the 
alertness, the complete mastery of the body as an instru- 
ment, the quick hearing, the signs of activity and 
intelligent skill. No sooner did the boy’s eyes turn to 
his father than Mme. Graslin divined that here was the 
limitless affection in which the prompting of natural 
instinct and deliberate thought were confirmed by the 
most effectual happiness. 

* Is this the child of whom I have heard ? ’ asked 
V^eronique, indicating the lad. 

‘Yes, madame.’ 

Veronique signed to Farrabesche to come a few paces 
away. ‘ But have you taken no steps towards finding 
his mother ? ’ she asked. 
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‘ Madame does not know, of course, that I am not 
allowed to go beyond the bounds of the commune where 
I am living * 

‘ And have you never heard of her ^ ’ 

‘ When my time was out,* he said, ‘ the commissary 
paid over to me the sum of a thousand francs, which had 
been sent me, a little at a time, every quarter, the 
rules would not allow me to have il until I came out I 
thought that no one but Catherine would have thought 
ef me, as it was not M Bonnet who sent it , so I am 
keeping the money for Benjamin * 

*■ And how about Catherine’s relations ? * 

‘They thought no more about her after she went 
away Resides, they did their part by looking after the 
child * 

Veronique turned to go towards the house 
‘ Very well, Farrabesche,* she said , * I will have inquiry 
made, so as to make sure that Catherine is still living, 

and where she is, and what kind of life she is leading ’ 

‘Madame, whatever she may be, 1 shall look upon it 
as good fortune to have her for my wife,* the man cned 
in a softened tone ‘It is for her to show reluctance, 
not for me Our marriage will legitimate the poor boy, 
who has no suspicion yet of how he stands ' 

The look in the father’s eyes told the tale of the life 
these two outcasts led m their voluntary exile , they 
were all m all to each other, like two fellow-countrymen 
m the midst of a desert 

‘ So you love Catherine ^ ’ asked Veronique 
‘ It IS not so much that I love her, madame,’ he 
answered, ‘ as that, placed as I am, she is the one 
woman in the world for me * 

Mme Graslm turned swiftly, and went as far as the 
chestnut-trees, as if some pang had shot through her 
The keeper thought that this was some whim of hers, 
and did not venture to follow For nearly a quarter of 
an hour she sat, apparently engaged in looking out over 
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the landscape. She could see all that part of the forest 
which lay along the side of the valley, with the torrent 
in the bottom ; it was dry now, and full of boulders, a 
sort of huge ditch shut in between the forest-covered 
mountains above Montegnac and another parallel range, 
these last hills being steep though low, and so bare that 
there was scarcely so much as a starveling tree here and 
there to crown the slopes, where a few rather melancholy- 
looking birches, juniper bushes, and briars were trying 
to grow. This second range belonged to a neighbouring 
estate, and lay in the department of the Correze ; indeed, 
the cross road which meanders along the winding valley 
is the boundary line of the arrondissement of Montegnac, 
and also of the two estates. The opposite side of the 
valley beyond the torrent was quite unsheltered and 
barren enough. It was a sort of long wall with a slope 
of fine woodland behind it, and a complete contrast in its 
bleakness to the side of the mountain on which Farra- 
besche’s cottage stood. Gnarled and twisted forms on 
the one side, and on the other shapely growths and 
delicate curving lines ; on the one side the dreary, 
unchanging silence of a sloping desert, held in place by 
blocks of stone and bare, denuded rocks, and on the 
other, the contrasts of green among the trees. Many 
of them were leafless now, but the fine variegated tree 
trunks stood up straight and tall on each ledge, and the 
branches waved as the wind stirred through them. A 
few of them, the oaks, elms, beeches, and chestnuts 
which held out longer against the autumn than the rest, 
still retained their leaves — golden, or bronze, or purple. 

In the direction of Montegnac the valley opens out so i 
widely that the two sides describe a vast horseshoei 
Veronique, with her back against a chestnut-tree, coulq 
see glen after glen arranged like the stages of an amphi'-^ 
theatre, the topmost crests of the trees rising one above 
the other in rows like the heads of spectators. On the 
other side of the ridge lay her own park, in which, at a 
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later time, this beautiful hillside was included. Near 
Farrabesche’s cottage the valley grew narrower and 
narrower, till it closed in as a gully scarce a hundred feet 
across. 

The beauty of the view over which Mme. Graslin’s 
eyes wandered, heedlessly at first, soon recalled her to 
herself. She went back to the cottage, where the father 
and son were standing in silence, making no attempt 
to explain the strange departure of their mistress. 
Veronique looked at the house. It was more solidly 
built than the thatched roof had led her to suppose j 
doubtless it had been left to go to ruin at the time 
when the Navarrcins ceased to trouble themselves about 
the estate. No sport, no gamekeepers. But though no 
one had lived in it for a century, the walls held good in 
spite of the ivy and climbing plants which clung about 
them on every side. Farrabesche himself had thatched 
the roof when he received permission to live there 5 he 
had laid the stone flags on the floor, and brought in such 
furniture as there was. 

Veronique went inside the cottage. Two beds, such 
as the peasants use, met her eyes i there was a large 
cupboard of walnut wood, a hutch for bread, a dresser, a 
table, three chairs, a few brown earthen platters on the 
shelves of the dresser j in fact, all the necessary house- 
hold gear. A couple of guns and a game-bag hung 
above the mantelshelf. It went to Veronique’s heart to 
see how many things the &ther had made for the little 
one; there was a toy man-of-war, a fishing smack, and 
a carved wooden cup, a chest wonderfully ornamented, 
a little box decorated with mosaic work in straw, a 
beautifully-wrought crucifix and rosary. The rosary 
was made of plum-stones; on each a head had been 
•carved with wonderful skill — Jesus Christ, the Apostles, 
the Madonna, St. John the Baptist, St. Ann^ the two 
Magdalens. 

‘I did it to amuse the child during the long winter 
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evenings,’ he said, with something of apology in his 
tone. 

Jessamine and climbing roses covered the front of the 
house, and broke into blossom about the upper windows. 
Farrabesche used the first floor as a storeroom ; he kept 
poultry, ducks, and a couple of pigs, and bought nothing 
but bread, salt, sugar, and such groceries as they needed. 
Neither he nor the lad drank wine. 

‘ Everything that I have seen and heard of you,’ Mme. 
Graslin said at last, turning to Farrabesche, ‘has led me 
to take an interest in you which shall not come to 
nothing.’ 

‘ This is M. Bonnet’s doing, I know right well I ’ 
cried Farrabesche with touching fervour. 

‘You are mistaken} M. le Cure has said nothing to 
me of you as yet ; chance or God, it may be, has brought 
it all about.’ 

‘ Yes, madame, it is God’s doing } God alone can \ 
work wonders for such a wretch as I.’ 

‘If your life has been a wretched one,’ said Mme. 
Graslin, in tones so low that they did not reach the boy 
(a piece of womanly feeling which touched Farrabesche), 

‘ your repentance, your conduct, and M. Bonnet’s good 
opinion should go far to retrieve it. I have given orders 
that the buildings on the large farm near the chateau 
which M. Graslin planned are to be finished ; you shall 
be my steward there } you will find scope for your 
energies and employment for your son. The public 
prosecutor at Limoges shall be informed of your case, 
and I will engage that the humiliating restrictions which 
make your life a burden to you shall be removed.’ 

Farrabesche dropped down on his knees as if thunde^ 
struck at the words which opened out a prospect of tM 
realisation of hopes hitherto cherished in vain. Hi 
kissed the hem of Mme, Graslin’s riding habit } he kisseo' 
her feet. Benjamin saw the tears in his father’s eyes, 
and began to sob without knowing why. 
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‘Do not knee!, Farrabeschc,* said Mme Graslin, ‘you 
do not know how natural »t 15 that I should do for you 
these things that I have promised to do Did you 

not plant those trees,’ she added, pointing to one or two 
pitch pines, Norway pines, firs, and larches at the base 
of the and, thirsty hillside opposite 
* Yes, madame * 

‘ Then is the soil better just there ? * 

‘The water is always wearing the rocks away, so there 
IS a little light soil washed down on to your land, and I 
took advantage of it, for all the valley down below the 
road belongs to you , the road is the boundiry line* 
‘Then does a good deal of water flow down the 
length of the valley ^ ’ 

‘ Oh 1 in a few days, madame, if the weather sets in 
rainy, you will maybe hear the roaring of the torrent 
over at the chateau • but even then it is nothing com- 
pared with what It will be when the snow melts All 
the water from the whole mountain side there at the 
back of your park and gardens flows into it , in fact, all 
the streams hereabouts flow down to the torrent, and 
the water comes down like a deluge Luckily for you, 
the tree roots on your side of the valley bind the soil 
together, and the water slips off the leaves, for the faPen 
leaves here in autumn are like an oilcloth cover for the 
land, or it would all be washed down into the valley 
bottom, and the bed of the torrent is so steep that I 
doubt whether the soil would stop there * 

‘What becomes of all the water?’ asked Mme 
Graslin 

Farrabeschc pointed to the gully which seemed to 
^ihut m the valley below bis cottage 

‘It <yiit t chalky bvt cf Iwtl tka.t 

’separates Limousin from the Correze, and there it lies 
for several months in stagnant green pools, sinking 
slowly down into the soil That is how the common 
came to be so unhealfhy that no one lives there, and 
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nothing can be done with it. No kind of cattle will 
pasture on the reeds and rushes in those brackish pools. 
Perhaps there are three thousand acres of it altogether } 
it is the common land of three parishes ; but it is just 
like the plain of Montegnac, you can do nothing with 
it. And down in your plain there is a certain amount 
of sand and a little soil among the flints, but here there 
is nothing but the bare tufa.’ 

‘ Send for the horses j I mean to see all this for 
myself.’ 

Mme. Graslin told Benjamin where she had left 
Maurice, and the lad went forthwith. 

‘They tell me that you know every yard of this 
country,’ Mme. Graslin continued ; ‘ can you explain to 
me how it happens that no water flows into the plain of 
Montegnac from my side of the ridge ? there is not the 
smallest torrent there even in rainy weather or in the 
time of the melting of the snows.’ 

‘ Ah ! madame,’ Farrabesche answered, ‘ M. le Cure 
who is always thinking of the prosperity of Mont^nac 
guessed the cause, but bad not proof of it. Since yot 
came here, he told me to mark the course of ever; 
runnel in every little valley. I had been looking at thj 
lie of the land yesterday, and was on my way back whei 
I had the honour of meeting you at the base of th« 
Living Rock. I heard the sound of horse hoofs, and ! 
wanted to know who was passing this way. Madame 
M. Bonnet is not only a saint, he is a man of science 
“Farrabesche,” said he (I being at work at the time or 
the road which the commune finished up to the chateai 
for you) — “ Farrabesche, if no water from this side o 
the hill reaches the plain below, it must be becaus( 
nature has some sort of drainage arrangement for carrying 
it off elsewhere.” — ^Well, madame, the remark is s( 
simple that it looks downright trite, as if any chile 
might have made it. But nobody since Montegnae 
was Montegnac, neither great lords, nor stewards, noi 
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keepers, nor nch, nor poor, though the plain hy there 
before their ejes with nothing growing on it for want 
of water, not one of them ever thought of asking what 
became of the water in the Gabou The stagnant 
water gnes them the fever in three communes, but 
they never thought of looking for the remed) , and I 
myself never dreamed of it , it took a man of God to 
see that * 

Farrabcsche’s eves filled with tears as he spoke 
‘The discoveries of men of genius arc all so simple, 
that every one thinks he could have found them out,' 
said Mme Graslin , and to herself she added, ‘ But there 
IS this grand thing about genius, that while it is akin to 
all others, no one lesemWes it * 

‘At once I saw what M Bonnet meant,' Farrabeschc 
went on ‘He had not to use a lot of long words to 
explain my job to me To make the thing all the 
queerer, madame, all the ridge above your plain (for it 
all belongs to you) is full of pretty deep cracks, ravines, 
and gullies, and what not , but all the water that flows 
down all the valleys, clefts, ravines, and gorges, every 
channel, m fact, empties itself into a little vafiey a few 
feet lower than the level of your plain, madime I 
know the cause of this state of things to-day, and here it 
is There is a sort of embankment of rock {tchnt^ M 
Bonnet calls it) twenty to thirty feet thick, which runs 
in an unbroken line all round the bases of the hills 
between Montegnac and the Living Rock The earth, 
being softer than the stone, has been worn away and been 
hollowed out, so, naturally, the water all flows round into 
he Gahou, eating Its passage out of each valley The 
trees and thickets and brushwood hide the he of thu 
land , but when you follow the streams and track their 
passage, it is easy to convince yourself of the facts In 
this way both hillsides dram into the Gabou, all the 
water from this side that we see, and the other over the 
idge where your park hc^ as well as from the rocks 
M 
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opposite. M. le Cure thinks that this state of things' 
would work its own cure when the water-courses on 
your side of the ridge are blocked up at the mouth by 
the rocks and soil washed down from above, so that they 
raise barriers between themselves and the Gabou. When 
that time comes your plain will be flooded in turn like 
the common land you are just about to see j but it would 
take hundreds of years to bring that about. And besides, 
is it a thing to wish for, madame ? Suppose that your 
plain of Montegnac should not suck up all that water, 
like the common land here, there would be some more 
standing pools there to poison the whole country.’ 

‘ So the places M. le Cure pointed out to me a few 
days ago, where the trees are still green, must mark the 
natural channels through which the water flows down 
into the Gabou ? ’ 

‘Yes, madame. There are three hills between the 
Living Rock and Montegnac, and consequently there! 
are three watercourses, and the streams that flow down 
them, banked in by the schist barrier, turn to the Gabou. 
That belt of wood still green, round the base of the hills,; 
looks as if it were part of your plain, but it marks the 
course of the channel which was there, as M. le Cure 
guessed it would be.’ 

‘ The misfortune will soon turn to a blessing for 
Montegnac,’ said Mme. Graslin, with deep conviction 
in her tones. ‘ And since you have been the f > 
instrument, you shall share in the work ; you shall . 
active and willing workers, for hard work and perseveranc- 
must make up for the money which we lack.’ 

Mme. Graslin had scarcely finished the senten 
when Benjamin and Maurice came up ; she caught at ' 
horse s bridle, and, by a gesture, bade Farrabesche mo> > 
Maurice’s horse. 

‘ Now bring me to the place where the water . 
the common land,’ she said. 

‘ Itwill be so much the better that you should go, madam 
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since that the late M Graslm, acting on M Bonnet’s 
advice, bought nbout three hundred acres of land at the 
mouth of the gull) where the mud has been deposited 
by tnc torrent, so that over a certain area there is some 
depth of rich soil Madame will sec the other side of 
the Living Rock, there is some magnificent timber 
} there, and doubtless M. Graslin would have had a farm 
on the spot. The best situation would be a place where 
the little stream that nses near my house sinks into the 
ground again , it might be turned to advantage ’ 

Farrabesche led the way, and Vcronique followed down 
a steep path towrards a spot where the two sides of the 
gull) drew in, and then separated sharpl) to cast and 
west, as if dnidcd by some earthquake shock The 
gully was about sixty feet across Tall grasses were 
growing among the nugc boulders in the bottom On 
the one side the Ln ing Rock, cut to the quick, stood up 
a solid surface of granite without the slightest fiaw in tt, 
but the height of the uncompromising rock wall was 
crowned with the overhanging roots of trees, for the 
pines clutched the soil with their branching roots, 
seeming to grasp the granite as a bird clings to a bough , 
but on the other side the rock was yellow and sandy, 
and hollowed out by the weather, there was no depth in 
the caverns, no boldness in the hollow s of the soft crumb- 
ling ochre-tintcd rock A few prickly leaved plants, 
burdocks, reeds, and water-plants at its base were suffi 
cient signs of a north aspect and poor soil Evidently 
the two ranges, though parallel, and as it were blended at 
the time of the great cataclysm which changed the 
surface of the globe, were composed of entirely difierenc 
materials — an inexplicable freak of nature, or the result 
of some {Unknown cause which waits for ^eaius to 
discover In this place the contrast between them 
was most 4 ^ kingly apparent 

VeroniqV^ saw in front of her a vast dry plateau 
There was \ a sign of plant-life anywhere, the chalky 
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soil explained the infiltration of the water, only a few 
stagnant pools remained here and there where the surface 
was incrusted. To the right stretched the mountains of 
the Correze, and to the left the eye was arrested by the 
huge mass of the Living Rock, the tall forest trees thaf] 
clothed its sides, and two hundred acres of grass below£ 
the forest, in strong contrast with the ghastly solitud^ 
about them. i, 

‘ My son and I made the ditch that you see dowi^ 
yonder,’ said Farrabesche; ‘you can see it by the line oi. 
tall grass ; it will be connected shortly with the ditcb|| 
that marks the edge of your forest. Your property is 
bounded on this side by a desert, for the first village lie^ 
a league away.’ t 

Veronique galloped into the hideous plain, and he^j 
keeper followed. She cleared the ditch and rode at full 
speed across the dreary waste, seeming to take a kind of; 
wild delight in the vast picture of desolation before hera 
Farrabesche was right. No skill, no human power could 
turn that soil to account, the ground rang hollow beneath, 
the horses’ hoofs. This was a result of the porous nature, 
of the tufa, but there were cracks and fissures no les| 
through which the flood water sank out of sight, doubtles^g 
to feed some far-off springs. [ 

‘And yet there are souls like this!’ Veronique 
'exclaimed within herself as she reined in her horse, after 
a quarter of an hour’s gallop. 

She mused a while with the desert all about her; there 
was no living creature, no animal, no insect ; birds neve* 
crossed the plateau. In the plain of Montegnac ther^ 
were at any rate the flints, a little sandy or clayey soil 
and crumbled rock to make a thin crust of earth a feu 
inches deep as a beginning for cultivation ; but here th( 
ungrateful tufa, which had ceased to be earth, and had 
not become stone, wearied the eyes so cruelly that the} 
were absolutely forced to turn for relief to the illimitable 
ether of space. Veronique looked along the boundary oi 
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her forests and at the mcador which her husband had 
added to the estate, then she went sloul) haeV. towards 
the mouth of the Gahou She came sudden^) upon 
rarrabeschc, and found him looling into a hole, which 
might haic suggested that some one of a ipcculatisc 
turn had been probing this unUkcl) spot, imagining that 
nature had hidden some treasure there 
* U^hat IS It?* asked Veronique, notictrig the deep 
sadness of the expression on the manl) face 

‘ Madame, I owe mj life to this trench here, or, more 
proper!), I owe to it a space for repentance and time to 

redeem mj faults in the c)c4 of men ' 

The cficct of this explanation of life was to nail Mmc 
Grashn to the spot She reined in her horse 
*I used to hide here, madame The ground is so 
full of echoes, that if I laid m) car to the earth I could 
catch the sound of the horses of the gendarmerie or 
the tramp of soldiers (an unmistakable sound that 
more tlun a league awi) Then I used to escape b) 
way of the Gabou 1 Ind a horse read) in a place 
there, and I alwass put five or six leagues between 
myself and them that sverc after me Catherine used to 
bring me food of a night If she did not find an> sign 
of me, I alwa)s found bread and wine left in a hole 
coicrcd over b) a stone ’ 

These recollections of bis wild vagrant life, possibl) 
unwholesome recollections for Farnbcsche, stirred 
Veronique’s most indulgent pity, but she rode rapidly on 
towards the Gabou, followed by the keeper While she 
scanned the gap, looking down the Jong valley, so ferule 
on one side, so forlorn on the other, and saw, more than 
a league away, the hillside ridges, tier on tier, at the 
back of Montegnac, Farrabcschc said, ‘ There will be 
famous waterfalls here m a few days ’ 

‘ And by the same day next year, not a drop of water 
will ever pass that way again lam on my own property 
on either side, so I shall build a wall solid enough and high 
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enough to keep the water in. Instead of a valley which is 
doing nothing, I shall have a lake, twenty, thirty, forty, 
or fifty feet deep, and about a league across — a vast 
reservoir for the irrigation channels that shall fertilise the 
whole plain of Montegnac.’ 

^ M. le Cure was right, madame, when he told us, as 
we were finishing your road, that we were working for 
our mother; may God give His blessing to such an 
enterprise.’ 

‘ Say nothing about it, Farrabesche,’ said Mme. Graslin j 
‘ it is M. Bonnet’s idea.’ 

Veronique returned to Farrabesche’s cottage, found 
Maurice, and went back at once to the chateau. Her 
mother and Aline were surprised at the change in her 
face ; the hope of doing good to the country had given it 
a look of something like happiness. Mme. Graslin wrote 
to M. Grossetete; she wanted him to ask M. de Granville 
for complete liberty for the poor convict, giving particu- 
lars as to his good conduct, which was further vouched 
for by the mayor’s certificate and a letter from M. 
Bonnet. She also sent other particulars concerning 
Catherine Curieux, and entreated Grossetete to interest 
the public prosecutor in her kindly project, and to cause 
a letter to be written to the prefecture of police in Paris 
with a view to discovering the girl. The mere fact that 
Catherine had remitted sums of money to the convict in 
prison should be a sufficient clue by which to trace her. 
Veronique had set her heart on knowing the reason why 
Catherine had failed to come back to her child and to 
Farrabesche. Then she told her old friend of her dis- 
coveries in the torrent-bed of the Gabon, and laid stress 
on the necessity of finding the clever man for whom she 
had already asked him. 

The next day was Sunday. For the first time since 
Veronique took up her abode in Montegnac, she felt able 
to go to church for mass. She went and took possession 
of her pew in the Lady Chapel. Looking round her, she 
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saw how bare the poverty-stricken church was, and 
determined to set by a certain sum every year for repairs 
and the decoration of the altars She heard the words of 
the priest, tender, gracious and divine , for the sermon, 
couched in such simple language that all present could 
understand it, was in truth sublime The sublime comes 
from the heart , it is not to be found by effort of the 
intellect, and religion is an inexhaustible source of 
sublime thoughts with no false glitter of brilliance, for 
the Catholicism which penetrates and changes hearts is 
wholly of the heart M Bonnet found in the epistle a 
text for his sermon, to the effect that soon or late 
God fulfils His promises, watches over His own, and 
encourages the good He made it clear that great things 
would be the result of the presence of a rich and chari- 
table resident in the parish, by pointing out that the 
duties of the poor towards the beneficent rich were as 
extensive as those of the rich towards the poor, and that 
the relation should be one of mutual help 

Farrabesche had spoken to some of those who were 

f lad to see him (one consequence of the spirit of 
'hnstian chanty which M Bonnet had infused into 
practical action in his parish), and had told them of 
Mme Graslin’s kindness to him All the commune had 
talked this over in the square below the church, where, 
according to country custom, they gathered together 
before mass Nothing could more completely have won 
the goodwill of these folk, who are so readily touched 
by any kindness shown to them , and when Veronique 
came out of church, she found almost all the parish 
standing in a double row All hats went off respectfully 
and in deep silence as she passed This welcome touched 
her, though she did not know the real reason of it 
Among the last of all she saw Farrabesche, and spoke 
to him 

‘ You are a good sportsman , do not forget to send us 
some game ’ 
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A few days after this Veronique walked with the cure 
in that part of the forest nearest her chateau j she deter- 
mined to descend the ridges which she had seen from 
the Living Rock, ranged tier on tier on the other side of 
the hill. With the cure’s assistance, she would ascertain 
the exact position of the higher affluents of the Gabon. 
The result was the discovery by the cure of the fact that 
the streams which water Upper Montegnac really rose in 
the mountains of the Correze. These ranges were 
united to the mountain by the arid rib of hill which ran 
parallel to the chain of the Living Rock. The cure 
came back from that walk with boyish gleej he saw, 
with the naivete of a poet, the prosperity of the village 
that he loved. And what is a poet but a man who 
realises his dreams before the time ? M. Bonnet reaped 
his harvests as he looked down from the terrace at the 
barren plain. 

Farrabesche and his son came up to the chateau next 
morning loaded with game. The keeper had brought 
a cup for Francis Graslinj it was nothing less than a 
masterpiece — z. battle scene carved on a cocoa-nut shell. 
Mme. Graslin happened to be walking on the terrace, on 
the side that overlooked ‘Tascherons.’ She sat down on a 
garden seat, and looked long at that fairy’s work. Tears 
came into her eyes from time to time. 

‘You must have been very unhappy,’ she said, address- 
ing Farrabesche after a silence. 

‘What could I do, madame,’ he answered. ‘I was 
there without the hope of escape, which makes life 
bearable to almost all the convicts ’ 

‘ It is an appalling life ! ’ she said, and her look and 
compassionate tones invited Farrabesche to speak. 

In Mme. Graslin’s convulsive tremor and evident 
emotion Farrabesche saw nothing but the overwrought 
interest excited by pitying curiosity. Just at that 
moment Mme. Sauviat appeared in one of the garden 
walks, and seemed about to join them, but Veronique 
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drew out her handkerchief and motioned her away ‘Let 
me be, mother,’ she cried, m sharper tones than she had 
ever before used to the old Auvergnatc 
‘ For five years I wore a chain riveted here to a heavy 
iron ring, madame,’ Farrabcschc said, pointing to his 
leg ‘I was fastened to another man I have had to 
live like that with three convicts first and last I used 
to he on a wooden camp bedstead, and I had to work un- 
commonly hard to get a thin mattress, called a ierpentm 
There were eight hundred men in each ward Each of 
the beds {tolardi^ they called them) held twenty-four 
men, all chained together two and two, and nights and 
mornings they passed a long chain called the “bilboes 
string,” in and out of the chains that bound each couple 
together, and made it fast to the tolard^ so that all of us 
were fastened down by the feet Even after a couple of 
years of it, I could not get used to the clank of those 
chains, every moment they said, “You are in a convicts’ 
pnson I ” If you dropped ofF to sleep for a minute, some 
rogue or other would begin to wrangle or turn himself 
round, and put you m mind of your plight You had to 
serve an apprenticeship to learn how to sleep I could 
not sleep at all, in feet, unless I was utterly exhausted 
with a heavy day’s work 

‘After I managed to sleep, I had, at any rate, the 
night when I could forget things Forgetfulness — that 
is something, madame • Once a man is there, he must 
learn to satisfy his needs after a manner fixed by the 
most pitiless rules You can judge, madame, what sort 
of effect this life was like to have on me, a young fellow 
who had always lived in the woods, like the wild goats 
and the birds • Ah ^ if I had not eaten my bread cooped 
up in the four vralls of a prison for six months beforehand, I 
should have thrown myself into the sea at the sight of 
my mates, for all the beautiful things M Bonnet said, 
and (I may say it) he has been the father of my soul I 
did pretty well m the open air , but when once I was 
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shut up in the ward to sleep or eat (for we ate our food 
there out of troughs, three couples to each trough), it 
took all the life out of me ; the dreadful faces and the 
language of the others always sickened me. Luckily, at 
five o’clock in the summer, and half-past seven in winter, 
out we went in spite of heat or cold or wind or rain, in 
the “jail gang” — that means to work. So we were out 
of doors most of our time, and the open air seems very good 
to you when you come out of a place where eight hundred 
convicts herd together. . . . The air, you must always 
remember, is sea air ! You enjoy the breeze, the sun is 
like a friend, and you watch the clouds pass over, and look 
for hopeful signs of a beautiful day. For my own part, 
I took an interest in my work.’ 

Farrabesche stopped, for two great tears rolled down 
Veronique’s cheeks. 

‘ Oh ! madame, these are only the roses of that 
existence ! ’ he cried, taking the expression on Mme. 
Graslin’s face for pity of his lot. ‘ There are the dreadful 
precautions the Government takes to make sure of us, 
the inquisition kept up by the warders, the inspection of 
fetters morning and evening, the coarse food, the hideous 
clothes that humiliate you at every moment, the con- 
strained position while you sleep, the frightful sound of 
four hundred double chains clanking in an echoing ward, 
the prospect of being mowed down with grape-shot if 
half-a-dozen scoundrels take it into their heads to rebel, — 
all these horrible things are nothing, they are the roses of 
that life, as I said before. Any respectable man unlucky 
enough to be sent there must die of disgust before very 
long. You have to live day and night with another 
convict ; you have to endure the company of five more 
at every meal, and twenty-three at night ; you have to 
listen to their talk. 

‘The convicts have secret laws among themselves, 
madame j if you make an outlaw of yourself, they will 
murder you ; if you submit, you become a murderer. 
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You ha\c )our choice — )ou must be either ucttm or 
executioner After all, jf )oii die at a b!ou, that would 
put an end tojou and )our troubles, but ihcii arc too 
cunning m wiclcdness, it is impossible to lull out 
against their hatred an) one uhom ihc) dislilc is com- 
pTctch at their mere), thc> can make c>cr\ moment of 
his life one constant torture worse than death Anj man 
w ho repents and tries to beha\ c well is the common cncmj , 
and mo'c particularly they suspect him of talc telling 
They will take a man’s hfc on a mere suspicion of talc 
telling tscry ward ln< its tribunal, where they try 
crimes against theconsicts* laws It is an oflcncc no' 
to conform to their customs, and a man may be punished 
for that. For instance, ei cry bodj is bound to help the 
escape of a convict, ciery convict has his chance of 
escape in turn, when the whole prison is bound to give 
him help and protection it is a crime to rev cal any thing 
done by a convict to further his escape I will not speak 
of the nornblc moral tone of thepnson, strictlv speaking, 
It has nothing to do with the subject The prison 
authorities chain men of opposite dispositions together, so 
as to neutralise any attempt at escape or rebellion , and 
always put those who either could not endure each other, 
or were suspicious of each other, on the same chain * 

‘ What did you do ? ’ asked Mmc Graslin 
‘Oh * It was like this, I had luck,* said Farnbcschc , 
‘ the lot never fell to me to kill a doomed min, I never 
voted the death of anybody, no muter whom, I was 
never punished, no one took a dislike to me, and I lived 
comfortably w ith the three mates they gave me one after 
another — all three of them feared ana liked me But 
then 1 was well known m the pnson before I got there, 
madame A chauffeur ! for I was supposed to be one of 
those brigands I have seen them do it,’ Farrabcsche 
went on in a low voice, after a pause, * but I never would 
help to torture folk, nor take any of the stolen money. 
I was a “refractory conscript,” that was all I used to 
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help the rest, I was scout for them, I fought, I was 
forlorn sentinel, rearguard, what you will, but I never 
shed blood except in self-defence. Oh ! I told M. 
Bonnet and my lawyer everything, and the judges knew 
quite well that I was not a murderer. But, all the same, 
I am a great criminal ; the things that I have done are 
all against the law. 

‘Two of my old comrades had told them about me 
before I came. I was a man of whom the greatest 
things might be expected, they said. In the convicts’ 
prison, you see, madame, there is nothing like a character 
of that kind ; it is worth even more than money. A 
murder is a passport in this republic of wretchedness ; 
they leave you in peace. I did nothing to destroy their 
opinion of me. I looked gloomy and resigned j it was 
possible to be misled by my face, and they were misled. 
My sullen manner and my silence were taken for signs of 
ferocity. Every one there, convicts and warders, young 
and old, respected me. I was president of my ward. I was 
never tormented at night, nor suspected of tale-telling. 
I lived honestly according to their rules ; I never refused 
to do any one a good turn j I never showed a sign of dis- 
gust ; in short, I “ howled with the wolves,” to all 
appearance, and in my secret soul I prayed to God. My 
last mate was a soldier, a lad of two-and-twenty, who 
had stolen something, and then deserted in consequence j 
I had him for four years. We were friends, and v/herever 
I may be I can reckon on him when he comes out. The 
poor wretch, Guepin they called him, was not a rascal, 
he was only a hair-brained boy ; his ten years will sober 
him down. Oh ! if the rest had known that it was 
religion that reconciled me to my fate ; that when my 
time was up I meant to live in some corner without 
letting them know where I was, to forget those fearful 
creatures, and never to be in the way of meeting one of 
them again, they would very likely have driven me mad.’ 

‘ But, then, suppose that some unhappy, sensitive boy 
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had been carried away by passion, and — pardoned so far 

as the death penalty is concerned ^ ' 

‘Madame, a murderer is never fully pardoned They 
begin by commuting the sentence for twenty years of 
penal servitude. But for a decent young fellow it is a 
thing to shudder at > It is impossible to tell you about 
the life in store for him , it would be a hundred times 
better for him that he should die I Yes, for such a 
death on the scaffold is good fortune ’ 

‘ I did not dare to think it,* said Mme. Graslm. 
Veronique had grown white as wax. She leant her 
forehead against the balustrade to hide her face for 
several moments. Farrabesche did not know whether 
he ought to go or stay. Then Mme Graslm rose to 
her feet, and with an almost queenly look she said, to 
Farrabesche’s great astonishment, ‘Thank you, my 
friend • * in tones that went to bis heart. Then after 
a pause — ‘ Where did you draw courage to live and suffer 
as you did ? * she asked. 

*Ah, madame, M Bonnet had set a treasure m my 
soul I That IS why I love him more than I have ever 
loved any one else in this world.’ 

‘ More than Catherine ? * asked Mme Graslm, with a 
certain bitterness in her smile. 

‘ Ah, madame, almost as much * 

‘How did he do it 

‘ Madame, the things that he said and the tones of his 
voice subdued me It was Catherine who showed him 
the way to the hiding-place in the chalk-land which I 
showed you the other day. He came to me quite alone. 
He was the new cure of Montegnac, he told me , I was 
his parishioner, I was dear to him, he knew that I had 
only strayed from the path, that I was not yet lost , he 
did not mean to betray m^ but to save me, m feet, he 
said things that thrill you to the very depths of your 
nature. And you see, madam^ he can make you do 
right with all the force that other people take to make 
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you do wrong. He told me, poor dear man, that 
Catherine was a mother j I was about to give over two 
creatures to shame and neglect. “Very well,” said I, 
“ then they will be just as 1 am ; I have no future before 
me.” He answered that I had two futures before me, 
and both of them bad — one in this world, the other in 
the next — unless I desisted and reformed. Here below I 
was bound to die on the scaffold. If I were caught, my 
defence would break down in a court of law. On the 
other hand, if I took advantage of the mildness of the 
new Government towards “ refractory conscripts ” of 
many years’ standing, and gave myself up, he woulJ 
strain every nerve to save my life. He would find me a 
clever advocate who, would pull me through with ten 
years’ penal servitude. After that M. Bonnet talked to 
me of another life. Catherine cried like a Magdalen at 
that. There, madame,’ said Farrabesche, holding out his 
right hand, ‘she laid her face against this, and I felt it 
quite wet with her tears. She prayed me to live ! M. 
le Cure promised to contrive a quiet and happy lot for 
me and for my child, even in this district, and undertook 
that no one should cast up the past to me. In short, he 
lectured me as if I had been a little boy. After three of 
those nightly visits I was as pliant as a glove. Do you 
care to know why, madame ? ’ 

Farrabesche and Mme. Graslin looked at each other, 
and neither of them to their secret souls explained the 
real motive of their mutual curiosity. 

‘Veiy well,’ the poor ticket-of-leave man continued, 
‘ the first time when he had gone away, and Catherine 
went, too, to show him the way back, and I v/as left 
alone, I felt a kind of freshness and calm and happiness 
such as I had not known since I was a child. It was 
something like the happiness I had felt with poor 
Catherine. The love of this dear man, who had come 
to seek me out, the interest that he took in me, in my 
future, in my soul — it all worked upon me and changed 
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me It was as if a light arose in me So long as he 
was with me and talked} I held out How could I helo 
It ? He was a priest, and we bandits do not eat their 
bread But when the sound of his footsteps and 
Catherine’s died away — oh * I was, as he said two days 
later, “enlightened by grsce” 

‘From that time forwards, God gave me strength to 
endure everything— the |ail, the sentence, the putting on 
of the irons, the journey, the life in the convicts’ prison 
I reckoned upon M Bonnet’s promise as upon the truth 
of the Gospel , I looked on my sufferings as a payment of 
arrears Whenever things grew unbearable, I used to 
see, at the end of the ten years, this house in the woods, 
and m> little Benjamin and Catherine there Good M 
Bonnet, he kept his promise, but some one else failed 
me Catherine was not at the prison door when I came 
out, nor yet at the trystmg place on the common lands 
She must have died of grief That is whv I am always 
sad Now, thanks to you, madame, I shall have work 
to do that needs doing , I shall put myself into it body 

and soul, so will my boy for whom I live * 

‘You have shown me how it was that M le Cure 

could bring about the changes in his parish ’ 

‘ Oh I nothing can resist him,’ said Farrabesche 
‘No, no I Imow that,’ Veronique answered briefly, 
and she dismissed Farrabesche with a sign of farewell 
Farrabesche went Most of that day Veronique spent 
in pacing to and fro along the terrace, m spite of the 
drizzling ram that fell till evening came on She was 
gloomy and sad Whch Vcronique’s brows were thus 
contracted, neither her mother nor Aline dared to break 
m on her mood , she did not see her mother talking in 
the dusk, with. M Boaaet, wha, slw. taust. he 

roused from this appalling dejection, sent the child to 
find her Little Francis went up to his mother and 
took her hand, and Veronique suffered herself to be led 
away. At the sight of M Bonnet she started with 
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something almost like dismay. The cure led the way 
back to the terrace. 

‘ Well, madame,’ he said, ‘ what can you have been 
talking about with Farrabesche ? ’ 

Veronique did not wish to lie nor to answer the 
question ; she replied to it by another — 

‘ Was he your first victory ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said M. Bonnet. ‘If I could win him, I felt 
sure of Montegnac j and so it proved.’ 

Veronique pressed M. Bonnet’s hand. 

‘ From to-day I am your penitent, M. le Cure,’ she 
said, with tears in her voice j ‘ to-morrow I will make 
you a general confession.’ 

The last words plainly spoke or a great inward 
struggle and a hardly won victory over herself. The 
cure led the way back to the chateau without a word, 
and stayed with her till dinner, talking over the vast 
improvements to be made in Montegnac. 

‘Agriculture is a question of time,’ he said. ‘The 
little that I know about it has made me to understand 
how much may be done by a well-spent winter. Here 
are the rains beginning, you see ; before long the moun- 
tains will be covered with snow, and your operations 
will be impossible ; so hurry M. Grossetete.’ 

M. Bonnet exerted himself to talk, and drew Mme. 
Graslin into the conversation j gradually her thoughts 
were forced to take another turn, and by the time he 
left her she had almost recovered from the day’s excite- 
ment. But even so, Mme. Sauviat saw that her 
daughter was so terribly agitated that she spent the 
night with her. 

Two days later a messenger sent by M. Grossetete 
arrived with the following letters for Mme. Graslin ; — ■ 


Grossetete to Mme. Graslin. 

‘My dear Child, — Horses are not easily to be found. 
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but I hope that )ou arc satisfied with the three «htch I 
sent jou If \ou need draught-horses or plough-horses, 
the) must be looked for clscuhcre It is better in in) 
case to use oxen for ploughing and as draught animals 
In all districts where the) use horses on the Lind, they 
lose their capital as soon as the animal is past ssork, 
while an ox, instead of being a loss, )ield5 a profit to 
the /arxncf. 

* I ipprovc jour enterprise m every respect, m) child , 
youwillhnd in it an outlet for the devouring mental 
energy which was turned against yourself and wearing 
you out But when you ask me to find you, over ind 
above the horses, a man iblc to second you, ind more 
particularly to enter into y our views, y ou ask me for one of 
those rare birds that we rear, it is true, in the provinces, 
but which we in no case keep among us The training 
of the noble animal 1 $ too lengthy and too risky a specu- 
lation for us to undertake, and brides, we are afraid of 
these very clever folk— *‘ccccntncs,” we call them 

* As a matter of fact, too, the men who arc classed in 
the scientific category m which you are fain to find a 
co-operator arc, as a rule, so prudent and so well provided 
for, that I hardly liked to write to tell you how impos- 
sible it would be to come by such a prize You asked 
me for a poet, or, if you prefer it, a madman, but all 
our madmen betake themselves to Pans I did speak to 
one or two young fellows engaged on the land survey and 
assessments, contractors for embankments, or foremen 
employed on canal cuttings , but none of them thought 
It worth their while to entertain your proposals Chance 
all at once threw in my way the very man you want, a 
young man whom I thought to help , for you will see 
by his letter that one ought not to set about doing a 
kindness m a happy go-hicky fashion, and, indeed, an 
act of kindness requires more thinking about than any- 
thing else on this earth You can never tell whether 
what seemed to you to be right at the time may not do 
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harm by and by. By helping others we shape our own 
destinies j I see that now * 

As Mme. Graslin read those words, the letter dropped 
from her hands. For some moments she sat deep in 
thought. 

‘ Oh, God,’ she cried, ‘when wilt Thou cease to smite 
me by every man’s hand ? ’ 

Then she picked up the letters and read on — 

‘ Gerard seems to me to have plenty of enthusiasm 
and a cool head 5 the very man for you ! Paris is in a 
ferment just now with this leaven of new doctrine, and 
I shall be delighted if the young fellow keeps out of the 
snares spread by ambitious spirits, who work upon the 
instincts of the generous youth of France. The rather 
torpid existence of the provinces is not altogether what 
I like for him, but neither do I like the idea of the 
excitement of the life in Paris, and the enthusiasm for 
renovating, which urges youngsters into the new ways. 
You, and you only, know my opinions ; to me it seems 
that the world of ideas revolves on its axis much as the 
material world does. Here is this poor protege of mine 
wanting impossibilities. No power on earth could stand 
before ambitions so violent, imperious, and absolute. I 
have a liking myself for a jog trot j I like to go slowly 
in politics, and have but very little taste for the social 
topsy-turvydom which all these lofty spirits are minded 
to inflict upon us. To you I confide the principles of 
an old and crusted supporter of the monarchy, for you 
are discreet. I hold my tongue here among these good 
folk, who believe more and more in progress the further 
they get into a mess 5 but for all that, it hurts me to see 
the irreparable damage done already to our dear country. 

‘ So I wrote and told the young man that a task 
worthy of him was waiting for him here. He is coming 
to see you 5 for though his letter (which I enclose) will 
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give you a very fair idea of him, you would like to sec 
him as well, would you not ? You women can tell so 
much from the look of people , and besides, you ought 
not to have any one, however insignificant, in your service 
unless you like him. If he is not the man you want, 
you can decline his services , hut if he suits you, dear 
child, cure him of his flimsily disguised ambitions, induce 
him to adopt the happy and peaceful life of the fields, 
a life in which beneficence is perpetual, where all the 
qualities of great and strong nature are continually 
brought into play, where the products of Nature are a 
daily source of new wonder, and a man finds worthy 
occupation in making a real advance and practical im- 
provements. I do not in any way overlook the fact 
that great deeds come of great ideas — great theories, 
but as ideas of that kind are seldom met with, I think 
that, for the most part, practical attainments are worth 
more than ideas. A man who brings a bit of land into 
cultivation, or a tree or fruit to perfection, who makes 
grass grow where grass would not grow before, ranks a 
good deal higher than the seeker after formulas for 
humanity In what has Newton’s science changed the 
lot of the worker in the fields ^ . . . Ah * my dear, I 
loved you before, but to-day, appreciating to the full the 
task which you have set before you, I love you far more 
You are not forgotten here in Limoges, and every one 
admires your great resolution of improving Montegnac. 
Give us our little due, in that we have the wit to admire 
nobility when we see it, and do not forget that the first 
of your admirers is also your earliest friend 

‘ F. Grossetete.* 

Girard to Grossetete. 

come to you, monsieur, with sad confidences, but 
you have been like a father to me, when you might have 
been simply a patron. So to you alone who have made 
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me anything that I am, can I make them. I have fallen 
a victim to a cruel disease, a disease, moreover, not of 
the body ; I am conscious that I am completely unfitted 
by my thoughts, feelings, and opinions, and by the whole 
bent of my mind, to do what is expected of me by the 
Government and by society. Perhaps this will seem to 
you to be a piece of ingratitude, but it is simply and 
solely an indictment that I address to you. 

‘ When I was twelve years old you saw the signs of a 
certain aptitude for the exact sciences, and a precocious 
ambition to succeed, in a working man’s son, and it was 
through you, my generous godfather, that I took my 
flight towards higher spheres ; but for you I should be 
following out my original destiny, I should be a carpenter 
like my poor father, who did not live to rejoice in my 
success. And most surely, monsieur, you did me a 
kindness ; there is no day on which I do not bless you j 
and so, perhaps, it is I who am in the wrong. But 
whether right or wrong, I am unhappy ; and does not 
the fact that I pour out my complaints to you set you 
very high ? Is it not as if I made of you a supreme 
judge, like God ? In any case, I trust to your indul- 
gence. 

‘ I studied the exact sciences so hard between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen that I made myself ill, as you 
know. My whole future depended on my admission to 
the Ecole polytechnique. The work I did at that time 
was a disproportionate training for the intellect j I all 
but killed myself ; I studied day and night ; I exerted my- 
self to do more than I was perhaps fit for. I was deter- 
mined to pass my examinations so well that I should be 
sure not only of admittance into the Ecole, but of a free 
education there, for I wanted to spare you the expense, 
and I succeeded ! 

‘ It makes me shudder now to think of that appalling 
conscription of brains yearly made over to the Govern- 
ment by family ambition ; a conscription which demands 
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such severe study at a time when a lad is almost a man, 
and growing fast in every way, cannot but do incalculable 
mischief, many precious Acuities which later would 
have developed and grown strong and powerful, are 
extinguished by the light of the student’s lamp Nature’s 
laws are inexorable , they are not to be thrust aside by 
the schemes nor at the pleasure of society , and the laws 
of the physical world, the Jaws which govern the nature 
without, hold good no less of human nature — every abuse 
must be paid for If you must have fruit out of season, 
you have it from a forcing house either at the expense of 
the tree or of the quality of the fruit La Quintinie 
killed the orange trees that Louis xiv might have a 
bouquet of orange blossoms every morning throughout 
the year Any heavy demand made on a still growing 
intellect is a draft on its future 

*Thf pressing and speaal need of our age is the spirit 
of the lawgiver Europe has so far seen no lawgiver 
since Jesus Christ , and Chnst, who gave us no vestige of 
a political code, left His work incomplete For example, 
before technical schools were established, and the present 
means of filling them with scholars was adopted, did 
they call in one of the great thinkers who hold in their 
heads the immensity of the sum of the relations of the 
institution to human brain power, who can balance the 
advantages and disadvantages, and study in the past the 
laws of the future ? Was any inquiry made into the 
after-lives of men who, for their misfortune, knew the 
circle of the sciences at too early an age ? Was any 
estimate of their rarity attempted • Was their fate 
ascertained ? Was it discovered how they contrived to 
endure the continual strain of thought ? How many of 
them died like Pascal, prematurely, worn out by science ? 
Some, again, lived to old age , when did these begin 
their studies ? Was it known then, is it known now as 
1 write, what conformation of the brain is best fitted to 
stand the strain, and to cope prematurely with know- 
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ledge ? Is it so much as suspected that this is before all 
things a physiological question ? 

‘Well, I think myself that the general rule is that the 
vegetative period of adolescence should be prolonged. 
There are exceptions j there are some so constituted 
that they are capable of this effort in youth, but the 
result is the shortening of life in most cases. Clearly 
the man of genius who can stand the precocious exercise 
of his faculties is boimd to be an exception among ex- 
ceptions. If medical testimony and social data bear me 
out, our way of recruiting for the technical schools in 
France works as much havoc among the best human 
specimens of each generation as La Quintinie’s process 
among the orange-trees. 

‘ But to continue (for I will append my doubts to each 
series of facts), I began my work anew at the Ecole, and 
with more enthusiasm than ever. I meant to leave it 
as successfully as I had entered it. Between the ages 
of nineteen and one-and-twenty I worked with all my 
might, and developed my faculties by their constant 
exercise. Those two years set the crown on the three 
which came before them, when I was only preparing to 
do great things. And then, what pride did I not feel 
when I had won the privilege of choosing the career 
most to my mind ? I might be a military or marine 
engineer, might go on the staff of the Artillery, into the 
Mines department, or the Roads and Bridges. I took 
your advice, and became a civil engineer. 

‘Yet where I triumphed, how many fell out of the 
ranks ! You know that from year to year the Govern- 
ment raises the standard of the Ecole. The work grows 
harder and more trying from time to time. The course 
of preparatory study through which I went was nothing 
compared with the work at fever-heat in the Ecole, to 
the end that every physical science — mathematics, 
astronomy, and chemistry, and the terminologies of each 
— may be packed into the heads of so many young men 
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between tAe ages of nineteen and twenty-one. The 
Government here in France, which in so many ways 
seems to aim at taking the place of the paternal authority, 
has in this respect no bowels — no father’s pity for its 
children ; it makes its experiments in anitna vili. The 
ugly statistics of the mischief it has wrought have never 
been asked for j no one has troubled to inquire how 
many cases of brain fever there have been during the 
last thirty-six years ; how many explosions of despair 
among those young lads j no one takes account of the 
moral destruction which decimates the victims. I lay 
stress on this painful aspect of the problem, because it 
occurs by the way, and before the final result j for a few 
weaklings the result comes soon instead of late. You 
know, besides, that these victims, whose minds work 
slowly, or who, it may be, arc temporarily stupefied with 
overwork, are allowea to stay for three years instead of 
two at the Ecole, but the way these are regarded there 
has no very favourable influence on their capacity. In 
fact, it may chance that young men, who at a later day 
will show that they have something in them, may leave 
the !^cole without an appointment at all, because at the 
final examination they do not exhibit the amount of 
knowledge required of them. These are “plucked,” as 
they say, and Napoleon used to make sub-lieutenants of 
them. In these days the “ plucked ” candidate represents 
a vast loss of capital invested by families, and a loss of 
time for the lad himself. 

‘But, after all, I myself succeeded J At the age of 
one-and-twenty I had gone over all the ground dis- 
covered in mathematics by men of genius, and I was 
impatient to distinguish myself by going further. 
The desire is so natural that almost every student 
when he leaves the Ecole fixes his eyes on the sun 
called glory in an invisible heaven. The first thought 
in all our minds was to be a Newton, a Laplace, or 
a Vauban. Such are the efforts which France requires 
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of young men who leave the famous E^cole poly- 
technique ! 

‘ And now let us see what becomes of the men sorted 
and sifted with such care out of a whole generation. At 
one-and-twenty we dream dreams, a whole lifetime lies 
before us, we expect wonders. I entered the School of 
Roads and Bridges, and became a civil engineer. I 
studied construction, and with what enthusiasm ! You 
must remember it. In 1826, when I left the School, at 
the age of twenty-four, I was still only a civil engineer 
on my promotion, with a Government grant of a hundred 
and fifty francs a month. The worst paid book-keeper 
in Paris will earn as much by the time he is eighteen, and 
with four hours’ work in the day. By unhoped-for good 
luck, it may be because my studies had brought me dis- 
tinction, I received an appointment as- a surveyor in 
1828. I was twenty-six years old. They sent me, you 
know where, into a sub-prefecture with a salary of two 
thousand five hundred francs. The money matters 
nothing. My lot is at any rate more brilliant than a 
carpenter’s son has a right to expect j but what journey- 
man grocer put into a shop at the age of sixteen will 
not be fairly on the way to an independence by the time 
he is six-and-twenty ? 

‘Then I found out the end to which these terrible 
displays of intelligence were directed, and why the 
gigantic efforts, required of us by the Government, were 
made. The Government set me to count paving stones 
and measure the heaps of road-metal by the waysides. 
I must repair, keep in order, and occasionally construct 
runnels and culverts, maintain the ways, clean out, and 
occasionally open ditches. At the office I must answer 
all questions relating to the alignment or the planting 
and felling of trees. These, are in fact, the principal and 
often the only occupations of an ordinary surveyor. 
Perhaps from time to time there is some bit of levelling 
to be done, and that we are obliged to do ourselves, 
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though anf of the foremen with his practical experience 
could do the \\ork a good deal better than we can with 
all our saent^'' 

‘There arc near!) four hundred of us altogether — 
ordinar} sunc)orsand assistants — and as there arc only 
some hundred odd cngineers-tn-chicf, all the subordinates 
cannot hope for promotion , there is practical)) no higher 
rank to abvarb thecngmccrs-in-chicf, for twelve or fifteen 
inspectors gcneml or divisiomncs scarce!) count, and 
their posts are almost as mucli of sinecures in our corps 
as colonelcies in the artillc^ when the battery is united 
with It An ordinary civil engineer, like a captain of 
artillcr), knows all that is known a^ut his work, he 
ought not to need an) one to look after him except an 
administntive head to connect the eight)-six engineers 
with each other and the Government, for a single 
engineer with two assistants is quite enough for a depart- 
ment. A iiicrarchy in such 3 bod) as ours works in this 
wa). Energetic minds arc subordinated to old effete 
intclliccnccs, who (funk themselves bound to distort 
and alter (they think for the better) the drifts sub- 
mitted to them, perhaps the) do this simpl) to give 
some reason for their existence, and this, it seems 
to me, IS the only influence exerted on public works 
in France by the General Council of Roads and 
Bridges 

‘Let us suppose, however, that between the ages of 
thirty and forty I become an engineer of the first-class, 
and am an cnginccr-in chief by the time I am fifty 
Alas I 1 foresee my future, it lies before my eyes My 
cngmeer-in-chief is a man of sixty He left the famous 
Ecole With distinction, as I did , he has grown grey in 
two departments over such work as I am doing , he has 
become the most commonplace man imaginable, has 
fallen from the heights of attainment he once reached , 
nay, more than that, he is not even abreast of science 
Science has made progrcss,and he has remained stationary , 
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worse still, has forgotten what he once knbw ! The 
man who came to the front at the age of twenty-two 
with every sign of real ability has nothing of it left now 
but the appearance. At the very outset of his career 
his education was especially directed to mathematics and 
the exact sciences, and he took no interest in anything 
that was not “in his line.” You would scarcely believe 
it, but the man knows absolutely nothing of other 
branches of learning. Mathematics have dried up his 
heart and brain. I cannot tell any one but you what a 
nullity he really is, screened by the name of the Ecole 
polytechnique. The label is impressive; and people, 
being prejudiced in his favour, do not dare to throw any 
doubt on his ability. But to you I may say that his 
befogged intellects have cost the department in one affair 
a million francs, where two hundred thousand should have 
been ample. I was for protesting, for opening the pre- 
fect’s eyes, and what not ; but a friend of mine, another 
surveyor, told me about a man in the corps who became a 
kind of black sheep in the eyes of administration by doing 
something of this sort. “ Would you yourself be very 
much pleased, when you are engineer-in-chief, to have 
your mistakes shown up by a subordinate ? ” asked he. 
“Your engineer-in-chief will be a divisionary inspector 
before very long. As soon as one of us makes some 
egregious blunder, the Administration (which, of course, 
must never be in the wrong) withdraws the perpetrator 
from active service and makes him an inspector.” That 
is how the reward due to a capable man becomes a sort 
of premium on stupidity. 

‘All France saw one disaster in the heart of Paris, the 
miserable collapse of the first suspension bridge which 
an engineer (a member of the Academic des Sciences 
moreover) endeavoured to construct, a collapse caused by 
blunders which would not have been made by the con- 
structor of the Canal de Briare in the time of Henri iv., 
nor by the monk who built the Pont Royal. Him too 
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the Administration consoled by a summons to the Board 
of the General Council 

‘ Are the technical schools really manufactories of in 
competence ? The problem requires prolonged observa- 
tion If there is anything in what I say, a reform is 
needed, at any rate in the way in which they are carried 
on, for I do not venture to question the usefulness of the 
Ecoles Still, looking back over the past, does it appear 
that France has ever lacked men of great ability at need, 
or the talent she tries to hatch as required in these 
days by Mongers method ? What school turned out 
Vauban save the great school called “ vocation ” ? Who 
was Riquet’s master ^ When genius has raised itself 
above the social level, urged upwards by a vocation, it is 
almost always fully equipped , and in that case your man 
IS no "specialist,” but has something universal m his 
gift I do not believe that any engineer who ever left 
the Ecole could build one of the miracles of architecture 
which Leonardo da Vmci reared, Leonardo at once 
mechanician, architect, and painter, one of the inventors 
of hydraulic science, the indefatigable constructor of 
canals They are so accustomed while yet in their teens 
to the bald simplicity of geometry, that by the time 
they leave the Ecole they have quite lost all feeling 
for grace or ornament , a column to their eyes is a 
useless waste of material , they return to the point 
where art begins — on utility they take their stand, and 
stay there 

‘But this IS as nothing compared with the disease 
which is consuming me I feel that a most terrible 
change is being wrought in me , I feel that my energy 
and faculties, after the exorbitant strain put upon them, 
are dwindling and growing feeble The uxdiience of 
my humdrum life is creeping over me After such 
efforts as mine, I feel that I am destined to do great 
things, and I am confronted by the most trivial task 
work, such as verifying yards of road metal, inspecting 
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highways, checking inventories of stores. I have not 
enough to do to fill two hours in the day. 

‘ I watch my colleagues marry and fall out of touch 
with modern thought. Is my ambition really im- 
moderate? I should like to serve my country. My 
country required me to give proof of no ordinary powers, 
and bade me become an encyclopedia of the sciences — 
and here I am, folding my arms in an obscure corner of 
a province. I am not allowed to leave the place where 
I am penned up, to exercise my wits by trying new and 
useful experiments elsewhere. A vague indefinable 
grudge is the certain reward awaiting any one of us who 
follows his own inspirations, and does more than the de- 
partment requires of him. The most that such a man 
ought to hope for is that his overweening presumption 
may be passed over, his talent neglected, while his project 
receives decent burial in the pigeon-holes at headquarters. 
What will Vicat’s reward be, I wonder ? (Between 
ourselves, Vicat is the only man among us who has 
made any real advance in the science of construction.) 

‘ The General Council of Roads and Bridges is partly 
made up of men worn out by long and sometimes honour- 
able service, but whose remaining brain power only exerts 
itself negatively j these gentlemen erase anything that 
they cannot understand at their age, and act as a sort of 
extinguisher to be put when required on audacious 
innovations. The Council might have been created for 
the express purpose of paralysing the arm of the generous 
younger generation, which only asks for leave to work, 
and would fain serve France. 

‘ Monstrous things happen in Paris. The future of a 
province depends on the visa of these bureaucrats. I 
have not time to tell you all about the intrigues which 
balk the best schemes ; for them the best schemes are, as 
a matter of fact, those which open up the best prospects 
of money-making to the greed of speculators and com- 
panies, which knock most abuses on the head, for 
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abuses are**always stronger than the spirit of improvement 
m France In five years’ time my old self-will no longer 
exists I shall see my ambitions die out in me, and my 
noble desire to use the faculties which my country bade 
me display, and then left to rust m my obscure corner 
‘Taking the most favourable view possible, my outlook 
seems to me to be very poor. I took advantage of leave 
of absence to come to Pans. I want to change my 
career, to find scope for my energies, knowledge, and 
activity. I shall send in my resignation, and go to some 
country where men with my special training are needed, 
where great things may be done If none of all this is 
possible, I will throw in my lot with some of these new 
doctnnes which seem as if they must make some great 
change in the present order of things, by directing the 
workers to better purpose For what are we but 
labourers without work, tools lying idle m the warehouse ^ 
We are organised as if it was a question of shaking the 
globe, and we are required to do — nothing 

‘I am conscious that there is something great m me 
which is pining away and will perish, I tell you this with 
mathematical explicitness But 1 should like to have 
your advice before I make a change in my condition I 
look on myself as your son, and should never take any 
important step without consulting you, for your experience 
IS as great as your goodness 1 know, of course, that 
when the Government has obtained its specially trained 
men, it can no more set its engineers to construct public 
monuments than it can declare war to give the army an 
opportunity of winning great battles and of finding out 
which are its great captains But, then, as the man 
has never failed to appear when circumstances called for 
him , as, at the mcmenc when there is much money to 
be spent and great things to be done, one of these 
unique men of genius spnngs up from the crowd , and as, 
particularly in matters of this kind, one Vauban is 
enough at a time, nothing could better demonstrate the 
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utter uselessness of the institution. In conclusion, when 
a picked man’s mental energies have been stimulated by 
all this preparation, how can the Government help seeing 
that he will make any amount of struggle before he 
allows himself to be effaced ? Is it wise policy ? What 
is it but a way of kindling burning ambition ? W ould they 
bid all those perfervid heads learn to calculate anything and 
everything but the probabilities of their own futures ? 

‘ There are, no doubt, exceptions among some six hun- 
dred young men, some firm and unbending characters, who 
decline to be withdrawn in this way from circulation. I 
know some of them j but if the story of their struggles 
with men and things could be told in full ; if it were known 
how that, while full of useful projects and ideas which 
would put life and wealth into stagnant country districts, 
they meet with hindrances put in their way by the very 
men who (so the Government led them to believe) would 
give them help and countenance, the strong man, the 
man of talent, the man whose nature is a miracle, 
would be thought a hundred times more unfortunate and 
more to be pitied than the man whose degenerate nature 
tamely resigns himself to the atrophy of his faculties. 

‘ So I would prefer to direct some private commercial 
or industrial enterprise, and live on very little, while 
trying to find a solution of some one of the many unsolved 
problems of industry and modern life, rather than remain 
where I am. You will say that there is nothing to pre- 
vent me from employing my powers as it is ; that in the 
silence of this humdrum life I might set myself to find the 
solution of one of those problems which presses on human- 
ity. Ah ! monsieur, do you not understand what the 
influence of the provinces is j the enervating effect of a life 
just sufliciently busy to fill the days with all but futile work, 
but yet not full enough to give occupation to the powers so 
fully developed by such a training as ours ? You will not 
think, my dear guardian, that I am eaten up with the 
ambition of money-making, or consumed with a mad 
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desire for fame I have not learned to calculate to 
so httlc purpose that I cannot measure the emptiness 
of fame The inevitable aciisit) of the life has 
Jed me not to think of mirriagc , and looking at mj 
present prospects, I base not so good an opinion of 
existence as to cue such a sort) present to another self 
Although I looK upon money as one of the most power- 
ful instruments that can be put in the hands of a civilised 
man, money is, after ill, only a means My sole pleasure 
lies in the assurance that 1 am scrsing m) countrj To 
have cmplojmcnt for m) faculties in a congenial atmo- 
sphere would be the height of enjojment for me Perhaps 
among vour acquaintance in )our part of the world, in 
the circle on winch jou shine, )ou might hear of some- 
thing which requires some of the aptitude which you 
know that I possess, I will wait six months for an 
answer from you 

1 » T . -- lo jouj dear patron 
• ■ ve seen a good many 

Ecole, caught, as I 

was, in the snare of a special training, ordnance surveyors, 
captain-professors, captains in the Artillery, doomed 
(as they see} to be captatns for tJic rest of their days, 
bitterly regretting that they^ did not go into the regular 
army Again and again, in fact, we have admitted to 
each other in confidence that we arc victims of a long 
mystification, which we only discover when it is too late 
to draw back, when the mill-horse is used to the round, 
and the sick man accustomed to his disease 

‘After looking carefully mto these melancholy results, 
I have asked myself thcfollowingquestions, which I send 
to you, as a man of sense, whose mature wisdom 
will see all that lies in them, knowing that they are fruit 
of thought refined by the fires of painful experience 
‘What end has the Government in view ? To obtain 
the best abilities? If so, the Government sets to work 
to obtain a directly oppositer^ult if it had hated talent. 
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it could not have had better success in producing re- 
spectable mediocrities. — Or does it intend to open out a 
career to selected intelligence ? It could not well have given 
it a more mediocre position. There is not a man sent out 
by the Ecoles who does not regret between fifty and sixty 
that he fell into the snare concealed by the ofers of the 
Government. — Does it mean to secure men of genius ? 
What really great man have the Ecoles turned out since 
1790 ? Would Cachin, the genius to whom we owe 
Cherbourg, have existed but for Napoleon ? It was 
Imperial despotism which singled him out ; the Constitu- 
tional Administration would have stifled him. — ^Does the 
Academic des Sciences number many members who have 
passed through the technical schools ? Two or three, it 
may be ; but the man of genius invariably appears from 
outside. In the particular sciences which are studied 
at these schools, genius obeys no laws but its own j it 
only develops under circumstances over which we have no 
control i and neither the Government, nor anthropology, 
knows the conditions. Riquet, Perronet, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Cachin, Palladio, Brunelleschi, Michel Angelo, 
Bramante, Vauban, and Vicat all derived their genius 
from unobserved causes and preparation to which we 
give the name of chance — the great word for fools to 
fell back upon. Schools or no schools, these sublime 
workers have never been lacking in every age. And now, 
does the Government, by means of organising, obtain 
works of public utility better done or at a cheaper rate ? 

‘ In the first place, private enterprise does very well 
without professional engineers ; and, in the second. 
State-directed works are the most expensive of all ; and 
besides the actual outlay, there is the cost of the mainten- 
ance of the great staff of the Roads and Bridges Depart- 
ment. Finally, in other countries where they have no 
institutions of this kind, in Germany, England, and 
Italy, such public works are carried out quite as well, 
and cost less than ours in France. Each of the three 
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countries is'^well known for new and useful inventions of 
this kind I know it is the feshion to speak of our 
Ecoles as if they were the envy of Europe , but Europe 
has been watching us these fifteen years, and nowhere 
will you find the like instituted elsewhere The English, 
those shrewd men of business, have better schools among 
their working classes, where they tram practical men, 
who become conspicuous at once when they rise from 
practical work to theory Stephenson and Macadam 
were not pupils in these ^mous institutions of ours 
‘But where is the use? When young and clever 
engineers, men of spirit and enthusiasm, have solved at 
the outset of their career the problem of the maintenance 
of the roads of France, which requires hundreds of 
millions of francs every twenty-five years, which roads 
are in a deplorable state, it is in vain for them to publish 
learned treatises and memonals, everything is swallowed 
down by the board of direction, everything goes in and 
nothing comes out of a central bureau in Fans, where 
the old men are jealous of their juniors, and high places 
are refuges for superannuated blunderers 

‘This is how, with a body of educated men distributed 
all over France, a body which is part of the machinery 
of administrative government, and to whom the country 
looks for direction and enlightenment on the great 
questions within their department, it will probably 
happen that we in France shall still be talking about 
railways when other countries have finished theirs 
Now, if ever France ought to demonstrate the excellence 
of her technical schools as an institution, should it not be 
m a magnificent public work of this special kind, destined 
to change the face of many countnes, and to double 
the length of human life by modifying the laws of time 
and space ? Belgium, the United States, Germany, and 
England, without an Ecole polytechnique, will have a 
network of railways while our engineers are stiU tracing 
out the plans, and hideous jobbery lurking behind the 
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projects will check their execution. You cannot lay a 
stone in France until half a score of scribblers in Paris 
have drawn up a drivelling report that nobody wants. 
The Government, therefore, gets no good of its technical 
schools ; and as for the individual — he is tied down to a 
mediocre career, his life is a cruel delusion. Certain it 
is that with the abilities which he displayed between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five he would have gained 
more reputation and riches if he had been left to shift 
for himself than he will acquire in the career to which 
Government condemns him. As a merchant, a scientific 
man, or a soldier, this picked man would have a wide 
field before him, his precious faculties and enthusiasm 
would not have been prematurely and stupidly exhausted. 
Then where is the advance ? Assuredly the individual 
and the State both lose by the present system. Does 
not an experiment carried on for half a centuiy show 
that changes are needed in the way the institution is 
worked ? What priesthood qualifies a man for the task 
of selecting from a whole generation those who shall 
hereafter be the learned class of France ? What studies 
should not these high priests of Destiny have made? 
A knowledge of mathematics is, perhaps, scarcely so 
necessary as physiological knowledge j and does it not 
seem to you that something of that clairvoyance which 
is the wizardry of great men might be required too ? 
As a matter of fact, the examiners are old professors, 
men worthy of all honour, grown old in harness ; their 
duty it is to discover the best memories, and there is an 
end of it ; they can do nothing but what is required of 
them. Truly their functions should be the most impor- 
tant ones in the State, and call for extraordinary men to , 
fulfil them. 

‘ Do not think, m)'- dear friend and patron, that my 
censure is confined to the Ecole through which I myself 
passed ; it applies not only to the institution itself, but 
also and still more to the methods by which lads are 
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admitted /that is to say, to the system of competitive 
examination Competition is a modern invention, and 
essentially bad It is bad not only in learning but in 
every possible connection, in the arts, in every election 
made of men, projects, or things It is unfortunate 
that our famous schools should not have turned out 
better men than any other chance assemblage of lads , 
but It is still more disgraceful that among the prizemen 
at the Institute there has been no great painter, musician, 
architect, or sculptor, even as for the past twenty 
years the general elections have swept no single great 
statesman to the front out of all the shoals of mediocrities 
My remarks have a bearing upon an error which is 
vitiating both politics and education in France This 
cruel error is based on the following principle, wbicb 
organisers have overlooked — 

‘ “ Nkthtng in experience cr in the nature ef things can 
warrant the assumption that the intellectual qualities ef 
earl^j manhood will he these ef maturity ” 

‘At the present time I have been brought in contact 
with several distinguished men who are studying the 
many moral maladies which prey upon France They 
recognise, as I do, the fact that secondarj' education 
forces a sort of temporary capacity m those who have 
neither present work nor future prospects , and that the 
enlightenment diffused by primary education is of no 
advantage to the State, because it is bereft of belief and 
sentiment 

* Our whole educational system calls for sweeping 
reform, which should be earned out under the direction 
of a man of profound knowledge, a man with a strong 
will, gifted with that legislative feculty which, possibly, 
IS found m Jean Jacques Rousseau alone of all moderns 

‘Then, perhaps, the superfluous specialists might find 
employment m elementary teaching , it is badly needed 
by the mass of the people We have not enough patient 
and devoted teachers for the training of these classes 
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The deplorable prevalence of crimes and misdemeanours 
points to a weak spot in our social system — the one- 
sided education which tends to weaken the fabric of 
society, by teaching the masses to think sufficiently to 
reject the religious beliefs necessary for their government, 
yet not enough to raise them to a conception of the 
theory of obedience and duty, which is the last word ot 
transcendental philosophy. It is impossible to put a 
whole nation through a course of Kant } and belief and 
use and wont are more wholesome for the people than 
study and argument. 

‘ If I had to begin again from the very beginning, 
I dare say I might enter a seminary and incline to the 
life of a simple country parson or a village schoolmaster. 
But now I have gone too far to be a mere elementary- 
teacher ; and, besides, a wider field of action is open to 
me than the schoolhouse or the parish. I cannot go 
the whole way with the Saint-Simonians, with whom I 
am tempted to throw in my lot ; but with all their 
mistakes, they have laid a finger on many weak points 
in our social system, the results of our legislation, which 
will be palliated rather than remedied — simply putting 
off the evil day for France. — Good-bye, dear sir j in spite 
of these observations of mine, rest assured of my respect- 
ful and faithful friendship, a friendship which can only 
grow with time. 

‘Gregoire Gerard.’ 

Acting on old business habit, Grossetete had indorsed 
the letter with the rough draft of a reply, and written 
beneath it the sacramental word ‘ Answered.’ 

‘ My dear Gerard, — ^It is the more unnecessary to 
enter upon any discussion of the observations contained 
in your letter, since that chance (to make use of the 
word for fools) enables me to make you an offer which 
will practically extricate you from a position in which 
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you find yourself so ill at case. Mmc, Graslin, who 
ou ns the r orest of Mont^nac, and a good deal of barren 
land below the long range of hills on which the forest 
lies, has a notion of turning her vast estates to some 
account, of exploiting the woods and bringing the stony 
land into cultnation. Small pay and plenty of work* 
A great result to be brought about by insignificant 
means, a distnct to be transformed ! Abundance made 
to spring up on the barest rock I Is not this what you 
wished to do, you who would fain realise a poet's dream? 
From the sincere ring of your letter, I do not hesitate 
to ask you to come to Limoges to sec me, but do not 
send in your resignation, my fnend, only sever your 
connection with your corps, explain to the authontics 
that you are about to malce a study of some problems 
that lie within your province, but outside the limits of 
your work for the Government. In that way jou will 
lose none of your privileges, and you will gam time in 
which to decide whether this scheme of the cure's at 
Montegnac, which finds favour in Mmc. Grasim's eyes, 
IS a feasible one. If these vast changes should prove to 
be practicable, I will lay the possible advantages before 
you by word of mouth, and not by letter — Believe me 
to be, always sincerely, your friend, 

‘ Grossetete.* 

For all reply Mmc. Graslin wrote 

‘Thank you, my friend, I am waiting to see your 
protege.’ 

She showed the letter to M. Bonnet with the remark, 
‘ Here is one more wounded creature seeking the great 
hospital ' ' 

The cure read the letter and re-read it, took two or 
three turns upon the terrace, and handed the paper back 
to Mme. Graslin 

‘It comes from a noble nature, the man has something 
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in him, he said, ‘ He writes that the schools, invented 
by the spirit of the Revolution, manufacture ineptitude j 
for my own part, I call them manufactories of unbelief ; 
for if M. Gerard is not an atheist, he is a Protestant ’ 

^We will ask him,’ she said, struck with the cure’s 
answer. 

A fortnight later, in the month of December, M. 
Grossetete came to Montegnac, in spite of the cold, to 
introduce his protege. Veronique and M. Bonnet awaited 
his arrival with impatience. 

‘ One must love you very much, my child,’ said the 
old man, taking both of Veronique’s hands, and kissing 
them with the old-fashioned elderly gallantry which a 
woman never takes amiss j ^yes, one must love you very 
much indeed to stir out of Limoges in such weather as 
this j but I had made up my mind that I must come in 
person to make you a present of M. Grcgoire Gerard. 
Here he is. — A man after your own heart, M. Bonnet,’ 
the old banker added with an affectionate greeting to 
the cure. 

Gerard’s appearance was not very prepossessing. He 
was a thick-set man of middle height ; his neck was lost 
in his shoulders, to use the common expression ; he had 
the golden hair and red eyes of an Albino i and his eye- 
lashes and eyebrows were almost white. Although, as 
often happens in these cases, his complexion was 
dazzlingly fair, its original beauty was destroyed by the 
very apparent pits and seams left by an attack of small- 
pox ; much reading had doubtless injured his eyesight, for 
he wore coloured spectacles. Nor when he divested 
himself of a thick overcoat, like a gendarme’s, did his 
dress redeem these personal defects. 

The way in which his clothes were put on and 
buttoned, like his untidy cravat and crumpled shirt, 
were distinctive signs of that personal carelessness, laid 
to the charge of learned men, who are all, more or less, 
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ohlivious *bf their surroundings. His face and bearing, 
the great development of chest and shoulders, as com- 
pared with his thin legs, suggested a sort of physical 
deterioration produced by meditative habits, not un- 
common in those who think much i but the stout heart 
and eager intelligence of the writer of the letter were 
plainly visible on a forehead which might have been 
chiselled in Carrara marble. Nature seemed to have 
reserved her seal of greatness for the brow, and stamped 
it with the stcadfestness and goodness of the man. I'he 
nose was of the true Gallic type, and blunted. The 
firm, straight lines of the mouth indicated an absolute 
discretion and the sense of economy i but the whole face 
looked old before its time, and worn with study. 

Mme. Graslin turned to speak to the inventor. ‘ We 


already owe you thanks, monsieur,* she said, * for being 
so good as to come to superintend engineering work in 
a country which can hold out no inducements to you 
save the satisfaction of knowing that you can do good.* 
‘M. Grossetete told me enough about you on our 
way here, madamc,’ he answered, ‘ to make me feel very 
glad to be of any use to you. The prospect of living 
near to you and M. Bonnet seemed to me charming. 
Unless I am driven away, I look to spend my life here/ 

* We will try to giv^ou no cause for changing your 
opinion,* smiled Mme. Graslin. 

Grossetete took her aside. ‘ Here are the papers 
which the public prosecutor gave me,* he said. ‘ He 
seemed very much surprised that you did not apply 
directly to bim. All that you have asked has been done 
promptly and with goodwill. In the first place, your 
protege will be reinstated in all his rights as a citizen ; 
and in the second, Catherine Curieux will be sent to you 
in three months’ time. 


‘ Where is she ? * asked Veronique. 

‘ At the Hopital Saint-lxiuis,* Grossetete answered. 
‘ She cannot leave Paris until she is recovered.* 
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‘ Ah ! is she ill, poor thing ? ’ 

‘ You will find all that you want to know here,’ said 
Grossetete, holding out a packet. 

Veronique went back to her guests, and led the way 
to the magnificent dining-hall on the ground floor, walk- 
ing between Grossetete and Gerard. She presided over 
the dinner without joining them, for she had made it a 
rule to take her meals alone since she had come to Mon- 
tegnac. No one but Aline was in the secret, which the 
girl kept scrupulously until her mistress was in danger of 
her life. 

The mayor of Montegnac, the justice of the peace, 
and the doctor had naturally been invited to meet the 
new-comer. 

The doctor, a young man of seven-and-twenty, 
Roubaud by name, was keenly desirous of making the 
acquaintance of the great lady of Limousin. The cure 
was the better pleased to introduce him at the chateau 
since it was M. Bonnet’s wish that Veronique should 
gather some sort of society about her, to distract her 
thoughts from herself, and to find some mental food. Rou- 
baud was one of the young doctors perfectly equipped in 
his science, such as the Ecole de medecine turns out in 
Paris, a man who might, without doubt, have looked to a 
brilliant future in the vast theatre of the capital j but he 
had seen something of the strife of ambitions there, and 
took fright, conscious that he had more knowledge than 
capacity for scheming, more aptitude than greed; his. 
gentle nature had inclined him to the narrower theatre 
of provincial life, where he hoped to win appreciation 
sooner than in Paris. 

At Limoges Roubaud had come into collision ' with 
old-fashioned ways and patients not to be shaken in their 
prejudices ; he had been won over by M. Bonnet, who at 
sight of the kindly and prepossessing face had thought that 
here was a worker to co-operate with him. Roubaud 
was short and fair-haired, and would have been rather 
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uninteresting looLmg but for the grey ejes, which 
revealed the ph)siologist*s sagacity ana the perseverance 
of the student Hitherto Montcgnac was fain to be con- 
tent with an old arm) surgeon, who found his cellars a 
good deal more interesting than his patients, and who, 
moreover, was past the hard uorlc of a country doctor 
He happened to die just at that time Roubaud had 
been in Montcgnac for some eighteen months, and was 
very popular there , but Desplem’s young disciple, one of 
the followers of Cabanis, was no Catholic in his beliefs 
In fact, as to religion, he had lapsed into a fatal indilFcr- 
ence, from which he was not to be roused He was the 
despair of the cure, not that there was an) harm what- 
ever m him, his invariable absence from church was 
excused by his profession, he never talked on religious 
topics, he was incapable of making proselytes, no good 
Catholic could have behaved better than he, but he 
declined to occupy himself with a problem which, to his 
thinking, was beyond the scope of the human mind , and 
the cure once nearing him let fill the remark that 
Pantheism was the religion of all great thinkers, fancied 
that Roubaud inclined to the Pythagorean doctnne of 
the transformation of souls 

Roubaud, meeting Mme Graslin for the first time, 
felt violently startled at the sight of her His medical 
knowledge enabled him to divine in her face and bearing 
and worn features unheard of suffering of mind and 
body, a preternatural strength of character, md the great 
faculties which can endure the strain of very different 
vicissitudes He, in a manner, read her inner history, 
even the dark places deliberately hidden away , and more 
than this, he saw the disease that preyed upon the secret 
heart of this fair woman , for there are certain tints in 
human faces that indicate a poison working in the 
•thoughts, even as the colour of fruit will betray the 
presence of the worm at its core From that time 
forward M Roubaud felt so strongly attracted to Mme 
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Graslin, that he feared to be drawn beyond* the limit 
where friendship ends. There was an eloquence, which 
men always understand, in Veronique’s brows and attitude, 
and, above all, in her eyes ; it was sufficiently immistak- 
able that she was dead to love, even as other women 
with a like eloquence proclaim the contrary. The 
doctor became her chivalrous worshipper on the spot. 
He exchanged a swift glance with the cure, and M. 
Bonnet said within himself — 

‘ Here is the flash from heaven that will change this 
poor unbeliever ? Mme. Graslin will have more 
eloquence than I.’ 

The mayor, an old countryman, overawed by the 
splendour of the dining-room, and surprised to be asked 
to meet one of the richest men in the department, had 
put on his best clothes for the occasion ; he felt some- 
what uneasy in them, and scarcely more at ease with his 
company. Mme. Graslin, too, in her mourning dress 
was an awe-inspiring figure j the worthy mayor was 
dumb. He had once been a farmer at Saint-Leonard, 
had bought the one habitable house in the township, and 
cultivated the land that belonged to it himself. He 
could read and write, but only managed to acquit 
himself in his official capacity with the help of the 
justice’s clerk, who prepared his work for him j so he 
ardently desired the advent of a notary, meaning to lay 
the burden of his public duties on official shoulders when 
that day should come ; but Montegnac was so poverty- 
stricken, that a resident notary was hardly needed, and 
the notaries of the principal place in the arrondissement 
found clients in Montegnac. 

The justice of the peace, Clousier by name, was a 
retired barrister from Limoges. Briefs had grown scarce 
with the learned gentleman, owing to a tendency on his 
part to put in practice the noble maxim that a barrister 
is the first judge of the client and the case. About the 
year 1809 he obtained this appointment; the salary was 
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a meagre pittance, but enough to live upon In this way 
he had reached the most honourable but the most com- 
plete penury. Twenty-two years of residence in the 
poor commune had transformed the worthy lawyer into a 
countryman, scarcely to be distinguished from any of the 
small farmers round about, whom he resembled even in the 
cut of his coat. But beneath Clousier’s homely exterior 
dwelt a clairvoyant spirit, a philosophical politician 
whose Gallio’s attitude was due to his perfect know- 
ledge of human nature and of men’s motives For a long 
time he had baffled M. Bonnet’s perspicacity. The man 
who, in a higher sphere, might have played the active 
part of a L’Hopital, incapable of intrigue, like all deep 
thinkers, had come at last to lead the contemplative 
life of a hermit of olden time Rich without doubt, 
with all the gams of privation, he was swayed by no 
personal considerations, he knew the law and judged 
impartially. His life, reduced to the barest necessaries, 
was regular and pure The peasants loved and respected 
M. Clousier for the fatherly disinterestedness with which 
he settled their disputes and gave advice in their smallest 
difficulties For the last two years ' Old Clousier,’ as 
every one called him m Montegnac, had had one of his 
nephews to help him, a rather intelligent young man, 
who, at a later day, contnbuted not a little to the pros- 
perity of the commune 

The most striking thing about the old man’s face was 
the broad vast forehead. Two bushy masses of white 
hair stood out on either side of it. A florid complexion 
j _ ^ ^ ^ > »ssion that 

a disciple 
is scarcely 
ireathing , 
for some- 
thing in his decision when he made up his mind to 
accept the post. His little house had been fitted up for 
him by the well-to-do sabot maker, his landloni. Clousier 
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had already seen Veronique at church, and had formed 
his own opinion of her, which opinion he kept to him- 
self j he had not even spoken of her to M. Bonnet, with 
whom he was beginning to feel at home. For the first 
time in his life, the justice of the peace found himself in 
the company of persons able to understand him. 

When the six guests had taken their places round a 
handsomely-appointed table (for Veronique had brought 
all her furniture with her to Montegnac), there was a 
brief embarrassed pause. The doctor, the mayor, and 
the justice were none of them acquainted with Grossetete 
or with Gerard. But during the first course the banker’s 
geniality thawed the ice, Mme. Graslin graciously en- 
couraged M. Roubaud and drew out Gerard j under her 
influence all these dilferent natures, full of exquisite 
qualities, recognised their kinship. It was not long 
before each felt himself to be in a congenial atmosphere. 
So by the time dessert was put on the table, and the 
crystal and the gilded edges of the porcelain sparkled, 
when choice wines were set in circulation, handed to the 
guests by Aline, Maurice Champion, and Grossetete’s 
man, the conversation had become more confidential, 
so that the four noble natures thus brought together by 
chance felt free to speak their real minds on the great 
subjects that men love to discuss in good faith. 

‘ Your leave of absence coincided with the Revolution 
of July,’ Grossetete said, looking at Gerard in a way that 
asked his opinion. 

‘Yes,’ answered the engineer. ‘ I was in Paris during 
the three famous days j I saw it all ; I drew some dis- 
heartening conclusions.’ 

‘ What were they ? ’ M. Bonnet asked quickly. 

‘ There is no patriotism left except under the work- 
man’s shirt,’ answered Gerard. ‘ Therein lies the ruin of 
France. The Revolution of July is the defeat of men 
who are notable for birth, fortune, and talent, and a defeat 
in which they acquiesce. The enthusiastic zeal of the 
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masses haj gamed a victory o\er the rich and intelligent 
classes, to whom zeal and enthusiasm is antipathetic' 

‘ To judge by last year’s events,’ added M Clousier, 
the change is a direct encouragement to the evil which 
IS devouring us — to Individualism In fifty years’ time 
every generous question will be replaced by a “ /^la/ ts 
that to me?” the watchword of independent opinion 
descended from the spintual heights where Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingle, and l6iox inaugurated it, till even m 
political economy each has a nght to his own opinion 
Each for himself > Let each man mind his own business / 
— these two terrible phrases, together with IFhat ts that 
to me? complete a tnnity of doctrine for the bour- 
geoisie and the peasant proprietors This egoism is the 
result of defects in our civil legislation, somewhat too 
hastily accomplished in the first instance, and now con- 
firmed by the temble consecration of the Revolution of 
July* 

The justice relapsed into his wonted silence again 
with this speech, which gave the guests plenty to think 
over Then M Bonnet ventured yet further, encour 
aged by Clousicr’s remarks, and by a glance exchanged 
between Gerard and Grossetue 

‘ Good King Charles x ,* said he, ‘ has just failed m the 
most provident and salutary enterprise that king ever 
imdertook for the happiness of a nation intrusted to him 
The Church should be proud of the share she had in his 
councils But It was the heart and brain of the upper 
classes which failed him, as they had failed before over 
the great question of the law with regard to the succession 
of the eldest son, the eternal honour of the one bold 
statesman of the Restoration — the Comte de Peyronnet. 
To reconstruct the nation on the basis of the family, to 
deprive the press of its power to do harm without 
restricting its usefulness, to confine the elective chamber 
to the functions for which it was really intended, to give 
back to religion its influence over the people, — such were 
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the four cardinal points of the domestic policy of the 
House of Bourbon. Well, in twenty years’ time all 
France will see the necessity of that great and salutary 
course. King Charles x. was, moreover, more insecure 
in the position which he decided to quit than in the 
position in which his paternal authority came to an end. 
The future history of our fair country, when everything 
shall be periodically called in question, when ceaseless 
discussion shall take the place of action, when the press 
shall become the sovereign power and the tool of the 
basest ambitions, wiU prove the wisdom of the king who 
has just taken with him the real principles of govern- 
ment. History will render to him his due for the 
courage with which he withstood his best friends, when 
once he had probed the wound, seen its extent, and the 
pressing necessity for the treatment, which has not been 
continued by those for whom he threw himself into the 
breach.’ 

‘ Well, M. le Cure, you go straight to the point with- 
out the slightest disguise,’ cried M. Gerard, ‘ but I 
do not say nay. When Napoleon made his Russian 
campaign he was forty years ahead of his age ; he was 
misunderstood. Russia and England, in 1830, can 
explain the campaign of 1812. Charles x. was in the 
same unfortunate position j twenty-five years hence his 
ordinances may perhaps become law.’ 

' France, too eloquent a country not to babble, too 
vainglorious to recognise real ability, in spite of the 
sublime good sense of her language and the mass of her 
people, is the very last country in which to introduce the 
system of two deliberating chambers,’ the justice of the 
peace remarked. ‘At any rate, not without the admirable 
safeguards gainst these elements in the national character, 
devised by Napoleon’s experience. The representative sys- 
tem may work in a country like England, where its action 
is circumscribed by the nature of the soil j but the right of 
primogeniture, as applied to real estate, is a necessary 
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part of it^ wthout this factor, the representative system 
becomes sheer nonsense. EiigUnt] owes its existence to 
the quasi-fcudal law which fransmitied the house and 
lands to the oldest son. Russia is /irmly seated on the 
feudal system of autocrac)'. For these reasons, both 
nations at the present day arc making abrminj: pro- 
gress. Austria could not nave resisted our invasions as 
she did, nor declared a second war against Napoleon, had 
it not ^cn for the law of primogeniture, which preserves 
the strength of the family and maintains production on 
the large scale necessary to the State. l*hc House of 
Bourbon, conscious that Liberalism had relegated France 
to the rank of a tliird-ratc power in Europe, determined 
to regain and keep their place, and the country shook off 
the Bourbons when they had all but saved the couniry, I do 
not know how deep the present state of things will sink us.' 

‘If there should be a war,* cried Grossetete, ‘France 
will be without horses, as Napoleon was in when 
he was reduced to the resources of France alone, and 
could not make use of the victories of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, and was crushed at Lcipsic ! If peace con- 
tinues, the evil will grow worse: twenty years hence, 
the number of liorncd cattle and horses in France will 
be diminished by one-hal/^* 

‘ M. Grossetete is right,’ swd Gerard. — ‘So the work 
which you have decided to attempt here is a service 
done to your countr}', madamc,’ he added, turning to 
Veronique. 

* Yes,’ said the justice of the peace, ‘ because Mme. 
Graslin has but one son. But will this chance in the 
succession repeat itself? For a certain time, let us hope, 
the great and magnificent scheme of cultivation which 
you are to carry into c/Fcct will be in the hands of one 
owner, and therefore will continue to provide grazing 
land for horses and cattle. But, in spite of all, a day 
will come when forest and field will be either divided up 
or sold in lots. Division and subdivision will follow, 
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until the six thousand acres of plain will couht ten or 
twelve hundred owners j and when that time comes, 
there will be no more horses nor prize cattle.’ 

‘ Oh ! when that time comes ’ said the mayor. 

• ‘ There is a What is that to me ? ’ cried M. Grossetete, 
‘ and M. Clousier sounded the signal for it; he is caught 
in the act. — But, monsieur,’ the banker went on gravely, 
addressing the bewildered mayor, ‘ the time has come ! 
Round about Paris for a ten-league radius, the land is 
divided up into little patches that will hardly pasture 
sufficient milch cows. The commune of Argenteuil 
numbers thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five plots of land, a good many of them bringing in 
less than fifteen centimes a year ! If it were not for 
high farming and manure from Paris, which gives 
heavy crops of fodder of different kinds, I do not know 
how cow-keepers and dairymen would manage. As it is, 
the animals are peculiarly subject to inflammatory diseases 
consequent on the heating diet and confinement to cow- 
sheds. They wear out their cows round about Paris 
just as they wear out horses in the streets. Then 
market-gardens, orchards, nurseries, and vineyards pay 
so much better than pasture, that the grazing land is 
gradually diminishing. A few years more, and milk 
will be sent in by express to Paris, like saltfish, and what 
is going on round Paris is happening also about all large 
towns. The evils of the minute subdivision of landed 
property are extending round a hundred French cities; 
some day all F ranee will be eaten up by them. 

‘In 1800, according to Chaptal, there were about five 
million acres of vineyard; exact statistics would show 
fully five times as much to-day. When Normandy is 
split up into an infinitude of small holdings, by our system 
of inheritance fifty per cent, of the horse and cattle 
trade there will fall off ; still Normandy will have the 
monopoly of the Paris milk trade, for luckily the climate 
will not permit vine culture. Another curious thing to 
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notice is'*thc steady rise in the price of butcher meat 
In 1814, prices ranged from seven to eleven sous per 
pound j in 1850, twenty years hence, Paris will pay 
twenty sous, unless some genius ts raised up to carry out 
the theories of Charles x.’ 

‘You have pointed out the greatest evil in Franc^' 
said the justice of the peace. ‘The cause of it lies in 
the chapter Dtt Zucctiiisnt in the Civil Code, wherein 
the equal division of real estate among the children of 
the family is required. That is the pestle ivhich is con- 
stantly grinding the countr)' to powder, gives to every one 
but a life-interest in property which cannot remain as It 
is after his death. A continuous process of decomposition 
(for the reverse process is never set up) will end by ruin- 
ing France. The French Revolution generated a deadly 
virus, and the Days of July have set the poison working 
afresh j this dangerous germ of disease is the acquisition 
of land by peasants. If the chapter Drt Sueeesihns is 
the origin of the evil, it is through the peasant that it 
reaches its worst phase. The peasant never relinquishes 
the land he has won. Let a bit of land once get between 
the ogre’s cver-hungry jaws, he divides and subdivides it 
till there are but strips of three furrows left. Nay, even 
there he does not stop ! he will divide the three furrows 
in lengths. The commune of Argcntcuil, which iCl. 
Grossetete instanced just now, is a ease in point. The 
preposterous value which the peasants set on the smallest 
scraps of land makes it quite impossible to reconstruct 
an estate. The law and procedure arc made a dead letter 
at once by this division, and ownership is reduced to 
absurdity. But it is a comparatively trifling matter that 
the minute subdivision of the law should paralyse the 
treasury and the law by making it impossible to carry out 
its wisest regulations. There are far greater evils than 
even these. There are actually landlords of property 
bringing in fifteen and twenty centimes per annum ! 

‘Monsieur has just said something about the falling ofF 
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of cattle and horses,’ Clousier continued, looking at 
Grossetete j ‘ the system of inheritance counts for much 
in that matter. The peasant proprietor keeps cows, and 
cows only, because milk enters into his diet j he sells the 
calves ; he even sells butter. He has no mind to raise 
oxen, still less to breed horses ; he has only just sufficient 
fodder for a year’s consumption 5 and when a dry spring 
comes and hay is scarce, he is forced to take his cow to 
market j he cannot afford to keep her. If it should fall 
out so unluckily that two bad hay harvests came in 
succession, you would see some strange fluctuations in 
the price of beef in Paris, and, above all, in veal, when 
the third year came.’ 

‘And how would they do for “patriotic banquets” 
then ? ’ asked the doctor, smiling. 

‘ Ah I ’ exclaimed Mme. Graslin, glancing at Roubaud, 
‘ so even here, as everywhere else, politics must be served 
up with journalistic “ items.” ’ 

‘ In this bad business the bourgeoisie play the part of 
American pioneers,’ continued Clousier. ‘ They buy up 
the large estates, too large for the peasant to meddle with, 
and divide them. After the bulk has been cut up and 
triturated, a forced sale or an ordinary sale in lots hands 
it over sooner or later to the peasant. Everything nowa- 
days is reduced to figures, and I know of none more 
eloquent than these: — France possesses forty-nine million 
hectares of land, for the sake of convenience, let us say 
forty, deducting something for roads and highroads, 
dunes, canals, land out of cultivation, and wastes like the 
plain of Montegnac, which need capital. Now, out 
of forty million hectares to a population of thirty-two 
millions, there are a hundred and twenty-five million 
parcels of land, according to the land-tax returns. I 
have not taken the fractions into account. So we have 
outrun the agrarian law, and yet neither poverty nor 
discord are at an end. Then the next thing will be that 
those who are turning the land into crumbs and diminish- 
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ing the output of produce, will find mouthpieces for the 
cr) that true social justice onl) permits the usufruct of the 
land to each They will say that o\\ nership in perpetuity 
IS robber). The Samt-Simomans ha\c begun already’ 
‘There spoke the magistrate,* said GrossctCte, ‘and 
this IS what the banker adds to his bold reflections 
When landed propert) became tenable bv peasants and 
small shopkeepers, a great wrong was done to Trance, 
though the Government docs not so much as suspect it 
Suppose that we set down the whole mass of tlic peasants 
at three million families, after deducting the paupers 
Those families all belong to the wage-earning class 
Their wages arc paid in money instead of in kind——* 
‘There IS another immense blunder in our legislation,* 
Clousicr cried, breaking m on the banker. ‘In 1790 it 
might still have been possible to pass a law empowering 
cmplo)crs to pay wages in kind, but nou — to introduce 
such a measure would be to risk a Revolution * 

‘In this way,* GrossctCtc continued, ‘the money of 
the country passes into the pockets of the proletariat 
Now, the peasant has one passion, one desire, one deter- 
mination, one aim in life — to die a landed proprietor 
This desire, as M Clousier has \cry clearly shown, is 
one result of the Revolution — a direct consequence of 
the sale of the natiomi lands Only those who have 
no idea of the state of things in country districts could 
refuse to admit that each of those three million families 
annually buries fifty francs as a regular thing, and in 
this way a hundred and fifty millions of ^ancs are 
withdrawn from circulation every year. The science of 
political economy has reduced to an axiom the statement 
that a five franc piece, if it passes through a hundred 
hands m the course of a day, does duty for five 
hundred francs Now, it is certain for some of us old 
observers of the state of things in country districts, 
that the peasant fixes his eyes on a bit of land, keeps 
ready to pounce upon it, and bides his time — meanwhile 
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he never invests his capital. The interval, in the 
peasant’s land-purchases should, therefore, be reckoned at 
periods of seven years. For seven years, consequently, 
a capital of eleven hundred million francs is lying idle in 
the peasants’ hands ; and as the lower middle classes do 
the same thing to quite the same extent, and behave in 
the same way with regard to land on too large a scale for 
the peasant to nibble at, in forty-two years France loses 
the interest on two milliards of francs at least — that is to 
say, on something like a hundred millions every seven 
years, or six hundred millions in forty-two years. But 
this is not the only loss. France has failed to create the 
worth' of six hundred millions in agricultural or industrial 
produce. And this failure to produce may be taken as a 
loss of twelve hundred million francs j for if the market 
price of a product were not double the actual cost of 
production, commerce would be at a standstill. The 
proletariat deprives itself of six hundred million francs of 
wages. These six hundred millions of initial loss that 
represent, for an economist, twelve hundred millions of 
loss of benefit derived from circulation, explain how it 
is that our commerce, shipping trade, and agriculture 
compare so badly with the state of things in England. 
In spite of the differences between the two countries (a 
good two-thirds of them, moreover, in our favour), 
England could mount our cavalry twice over, and every 
one there eats meat. But then, under the English system 
of land-tenure, it is almost impossible for the working 
classes to buy land, and so all the money is kept in con- 
stant circulation. So beside the evils of the comminu- 
tion of the land, and the decay of the trade in cattle, 
horses, and sheep, the chapter Z}fs Successions costs us a 
further loss of six hundred million francs of interest on 
the capital buried by the peasants and tradespeople, or 
twelve hundred million francs’ worth of produce (at the 
least) — ^that is to say, a total loss of three milliards of 
francs withdrawn from circulation every half-century.’ 
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‘Thefnoral effect is worse than the material effect I * 
cried the cure. ‘We are turning the peasantry into 
pauper landowners, and half educating the lower middle 
classes. It will not be long before the canker of Each 
for himself! Let each mind his own business f which 
did its work last July among the upper classes, will 
spread to the middle classes. A proletariat of hardened 
materialists, knowing no God but envy, no zeal but 
the despair of hunger, with no faith nor belief left, 
will come to the front, and trample the heart of the 
country under foot. The foreigner, waxing great under 
a monarchical government, will find us under the shadow 
of royalty without the reality of a king, without law 
under the cover of legality, owners of property but not 
proprietors, with the right of election but without a 
government, listless holders of free and independent 
opinions, equal but equally unfortunate. Let us hope 
that between now and then God will raise up in France 
the man for the time, one of those elect who breathe a 
new spirit into a nation, a man who, whether be is a 
Sylla or a Marius, whether he comes from the heights or 
rises from the depths, will reconstruct society.* 

‘ The first thing to do will be to send him to the 
Assizes or to the police court,* said Gerard. ‘ The 
judgment of Socrates or of Christ will be given to him, 
here in 1831, as of old in Attica and at Jerusalem. 
To-day, as of old, jealous mediocrity allows the thinker to 
starve. If the great political physicians who have 
studied the diseases of France, and are opposed to the 
spirit of the age, should resist to the starvation-point, we 
ridicule them, and treat them as visionaries. Here in 
France we revolt against the sovereign thinker, the great 
man of the future, just as we rise in revolt against the 
political sovereign.* 

‘But in those old times the Sophists had a very 
limited audience,’ cried the justice of the peace; ‘while 
to-day, through the medium of the periodical press, they 
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can lead a whole nation astray ; and the press which 
pleads for common-sense finds no echo ! ’ 

The mayor looked at M. Clousier with intense astonish- 
ment. Mme. Graslin, delighted to find a simple justice 
of the peace interested in such grave problems, turned 
to her neighbour M. Roubaud with, ‘ Do you know M. 
Clousier ? ’ 

‘ Not till to-day ! Madame, you are working miracles,’ 
he added in her ear. ‘ And yet look at his forehead, how 
finely shaped it is ! It is like the classical or traditional 
brow that sculptors gave to Lycurgus and the wise men 
of Greece, is it not ? — Clearly there was an impolitic 
side to the Revolution of July,’ he added aloud, after 
going through Grossetete reasonings. He had been a 
medical student, and perhaps would have lent a hand at 
a barricade. 

‘ ’Twas trebly impolitic,’ said Clousier. ‘ W e have con- 
cluded the case for law and finance, now for the Govern- 
ment. The Royal power, weakened by the dogma of the 
national sovereignty, in virtue of which the election was 
made on the 9th of August 1830, will strive to over- 
come its rival, a principle which gives the people the 
right of changing a dynasty every time they fail to 
apprehend the intentions of their king; so there is a 
domestic struggle before us which will check progress in 
France for a long while yet. 

‘ England has wisely steered clear of all these sunken 
rocks,’ said Gerard. ‘ I have been in England. I admire 
the hive which sends swarms over the globe to settle and 
civilise. In England political debate is a comedy 
intended to satisfy the people and to hide the action of 
authority which moves untrammelled in its lofty sphere ; 
election there, is not, as in France, the referring of a ques- 
tion to a stupid bourgeoisie. If the land were divided 
up, England would cease to exist at once. The great 
landowners and the lords control the machinery of 
Government. They have a navy which takes possession 
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of wholc^quaricrs of the globe (and under the verj’ eyes 
of Europe) to fulfil the exigencies of their trade, and form 
colonics for the discontented and unsatisfactory, Inste^d 
of waging war on men of ability,annihilatmg and under- 
rating them, the English aristocracy continually seeks 
them out, rewards and assimilates them The English 
are prompt to act m all that concerns the Government, 
and m the choice of men and maicnal, while with us 
zetton of zny kind is slow , and yet they zre slow, and 
we impatient. Capital with them is adventurous, and 
alwa)s moving, with us it is shy and suspicious. Here 
IS corroboration of M. Grossctcte*s statements about the 
loss to industry of the peasants* capital , I can sketch 
the difference m a few words. English capital, which 
IS constantly circulating, has created ten milliards of 
wealth tn the shape of expanded manufactures and joint- 
stock companies paying dividends , while here in France, 
though we have more capital, it has not yielded one- 
tenth part of the profit 

‘ It IS all the more extraordinary,’ said Roubaud, ‘ since 
that they are lymphatic, and we are generally cither 
sanguine or nervous * 

‘ Here is a great problem for you to study, monsieur,’ 
said Clousier. ‘Given a national temperament, to find 
the institutions best adapted to counteract it Truly, 
Cromwell was a great legislator. He, one man, made 
England what she is by promulgating the /fet of Naviga- 
tion^ which made the English the enemy of all other 
nations, and infused into them a fierce pride, that has 
served them as a lever But in spite of their garrison at 
Malta, as soon as France and Russia fully understand the 
part to be played m politics by the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, the discovciy of a new route to Asia by 
way of Egypt or the Euphrates valley will be a death- 
blow to England, just as the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope was the ruin of Venice ’ 

‘And nothing of God m all this** cried the cure. 
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‘ M. Clousier and M. Roubaud are indifferent iij matters 
of religion . . . and you, monsieur ? ’ he asked ques- 
tioningly, turning to Gerard. 

‘ A Protestant,’ said Grossetete. 

‘You guessed rightly !’ exclaimed Veronique, with a 
glance at the cure as she offered her hand to Clousier to 
return to her apartments. 

All prejudices excited by M. Gerard’s appearance 
quickly vanished, and the three notables of Montegnac 
congratulated themselves on such an acquisition. 

‘Unluckily,’ said M. Bonnet, ‘there is a cause for 
antagonism between Russia and the Catholic countries 
on the shores of the Mediterranean j a schism of little 
real importance divides the Greek Church from the 
Latin, for the great misfortune of humanity.’ 

‘Each preaches for his saint,’ said Mme. Graslin, 
smiling. ‘ M. Grossetete thinks of lost milliards 5 M. 
Clousier of law in confusion j the doctor sees in legisla- 
tion a question of temperaments; M. le Cure sees in 
religion an obstacle in the way of a good understanding 
between France and Russia.’ 

‘Please add, madame,’ said Gerard, ‘that in the 
sequestration of capital by the peasant and small trades- 
man, I see the delay of the completion of railways in 
France ’ 

‘ Then what would you have ? ’ asked she. 

‘ Oh ! The admirable Councillors of State who 
devised laws in the time of the Emperor and the Corps 
legislatify when those who had brains as well as those 
who had property had a voice in the election, a body 
whose sole function it was to oppose unwise laws or 
capricious wars. The present Chamber of Deputies is 
like to end, as you will see, by becoming the governing 
body, and legalised anarchy it will be.’ 

‘ Great heavens ! ’ cried the cure in ^ an access of 
lofty patriotism, ‘ how is it that minds so enlightened ’ 
— he indicated Clousier, Roubaud, and Gerard — ‘see 
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the c\'iI,^n(J point out the remedy, and do not begin 
by applying it to themselves? All of you repre- 
sent the classes attacked { all of you recognise the 
necessity of passive obedience on the part of the great 
masses in the State, an obedience like that of the smdicr 
in time of ss*ar j all of you desire the unity of authority, 
and wish that it shall never be called in question. But 
that consolidation to which England has attained through 
the development of pride and material interests (which 
are a sort of belief) can only be attained here by 
sentiments induced by Catholicism, and you arc not 
Catholics ! I the priest drop my character, and reason 
urith rationalists. 

* How can you expect the masses to become religious 
and to obey it they sec irreligion and relaxed discipline 
around them ? A people united by any faith will easily 
get the better of men svithout belief. The law of the 
interest of all, which underlies patriotism, is at once 
annulled by the law of indiWdual interest, which authorises 
and implants selhshness. Nothing is solid and durable 
but that which is natur 34 and the natural basis of 
politics is the family. The family should be the basis of 
all institutions. A universal effect denotes a co-cxtcnsivc 
cause. These things that you notice proceed from the 
social principle itsdf, which has no force, because it is 
^sed on independent opinion, and the right of private 
judgment is the forerunner of individualism. There is 
less wisdom in looking for the blessing of security from 
the intelligence and capacity of the majority, than in 
depending upon the intelligence of institutions and the 
capacity of one single man for the blessing of security. 
It is easier to find wisdom in one man than in a whole 
nation. The peoples have but a blind heart to guide 
them ; they feel, but they do not sec. A governmenr 
must see, and must not be swayed by sentiments. There 
is therefore an evident contradiction between the first 
impulses of the masses and the action of authority which 
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must direct their energy and give it unity. Xo find a 
great prince is a great chance (to use your language), 
but to trust your destinies to any assembly of men, even 
if they are honest, is madness. 

‘France is mad at this moment! Alas I you are as 
thoroughly convinced of this as I. If all men who 
really believe what they say, as you do, would set the 
example in their own circle j if every intelligent thinker 
would set his hand to raising once more the altars of the 
great spiritual republic, of the one Church which has 
directed humanity, we might see once more in France 
the miracles wrought there by our fathers.’ 

‘ What would you have, M. le Cure ? ’ said Gerard, 
‘ if one must speak to you as in the confessional — I look 
on faith as a lie which you consciously tell yourself, on 
hope as a lie about the future, and on this charity of 
yours as a child’s trick j one is a good boy, for the sake 
of the jam.’ 

‘And yet, monsieur, when hope rocks us we sleep 
well,’ said Mme. Graslin. 

Roubaud, who was about to speak, supported by a 
glance from Grossetete and the cure, stopped short at the 
words. 

‘ Is it any fault of ours,’ said Clousier, ‘ if Jesus Christ 
had not time to formulate a system of government in 
accordance with His teaching, as Moses did and Confucius 
— the two greatest legislators whom the world has seen, 
for the Jews and the Chinese still maintain their national 
existence, though the first are scattered all over the earth, 
and the second an isolated people ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! you are giving me a task indeed,’ said the cure 
candidly, ‘but I shall triumph, I shall convert all of 
you. ... You are nearer the Faith than you think. 
Truth lurks beneath the lie 5 come forward but a step, and 
you return ! ’ 

And with this cry from the cure the conversation took 
a fresh direction. 
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The n?xt morning before M. Grossetete went, he pro- 
mised to take an active share in Veronique’s schemes so 
soon as they should be ludged practicable. Mme. Graslin 
and Gerard rode beside his travelling carnage as far as 
the point where the cross road joined the high-road from 
Bordeaux to Lyon. Gerard was so eager to see the place, 
and Veronique so anxious to show it to him, that this 
nde had been planned overnight. After they took leave 
of the kind old man, they galloped down into the great 
plain and skirted the hillsides that lay between the 
chateau and the Living Rock. The surveyor recognised 
the rock embankment which Farrabesche had pointed out , 
It stood up like the lowest course of masonry under the 
foundations of the hills, in such a sort that when the 
bed of this indestructible canal of nature’s making should 
be cleared out, and the water-courses regulated so as not 
to choke It, irrigation would actually be facilitated by 
that long channel which \zy about ten feet above the 
surface of the plain. The first thing to be done was to 
estimate the volume of water m the Gabou, and to make 
certain that the sides of the valley could hold it , no 
decision could be made till this was known 

Veronique gave a horse to Farrabesche, who was to 
accompany Gerard and acquaint him with the least 
details which he himself had observed. After some days 
of consideration Gerard thought the base of either par- 
allel chains of hill solid enough (albeit of different 
material) to hold the water. 

In the January of the following year, a wet season, 
Gerard calculated the probable amount of water dis- 
charged by the Gabou, and (bund that when the three 
water-courses had been diverted into the torrent, the total 
amotmf woufcf 6e sudicient to water an area three times 
as great as the plain of Montegnac. The dams across 
the Gabou, the masonry and engineering works needed 
to bring the water-supply of the three little valleys into 
the plain, should not cost more than sixty thousand francs , 
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for the surveyor discovered a quantity of challly deposit 
on the common, so that lime would be cheap, and the 
forest being so near at hand, stone and timber would cost 
nothing even for transport. All the preparations could 
be made before the ^bou ran dry, so that when the 
important work should be begun it should quickly be 
finished. But the plain was another matter. Gerard 
considered that there the first preparation would cost at 
least two hundred thousand francs, sowing and planting 
apart. 

The plain was to be divided into four squares of two 
hundred and fifty acres each. There was no question of 
breaking up the waste j the first thing to do was to remove 
the largest ilints. Navvies would be employed to dig a 
great number of trenches and to line the channels with 
stone to keep the water in, for the water must be made 
to flow or to stand as required. All this work called for 
active, devoted, and painstaking workers. Chance so 
ordered it that the plain was a straightforward piece of 
work, a level stretch, and the water with a ten foot fell 
could be distributed at will. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the finest results in farming the land j here there 
might be just such a splendid green carpet as in North 
Italy, a source of wealth and of pride to Lombardy. 
Gerard sent to his late district for an old and experienced 
foreman, Fresquin by name. 

Mme. Graslin, therefore, wrote to ask Grossetete to 
negotiate for her a loan of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs on the security of her Government stock ; 
the interest of six years, Gerard calculated, should pay off 
the debt, capital and interest. The loan was concluded 
in the course of the month of March ; and by that time 
Gerard, with Fresquin’s assistance, had finished all 
the preliminary operations, levelling, boring, observa- 
tions, and estimates. The news of the great scheme had 
spread through the country and roused the poor people ; 
and the indefatigable Farrabesche, Colorat, Clousier, 
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Roubaud, and the Mayor of Montcgnac, all those, in fact, 
who were interested m the enterprise for its own sake or 
for Mme. Graslin’s, chose the workers or gave the names 
of the poor who deserved to be employed. 

Gerard bought partly for M. Grossetete, partly on his 
own account, some thousand acres of land on the other 
side of the road through Montegnac. Fresquin, his 
foreman, also took five hundred acres, and sent for his 
wife and children. 

In the early days of April 1833, M. Grossetete came 
to Montegnac to see the land purchased for him by 
Gerard , but the principal motive of his journey was the 
arrival of Catherine Curieux. She had come by the 
diligence from Pans to Limoges, and Mme. Graslm was 
expecting her. Grossetete found Mme, Graslm about 
to start ror the church M. Bonnet was to say a mass 
to ask the blessing of Heaven on the work about to 
begin. All the men, women, and children were present. 

M. Grossetete brought forward a woman of thirty or 
thereabouts, who looked weak and out of health. ‘ Here 
IS your protege^ he said, addressing Veronique. 

‘Are you Catherine Cuneux Mme. Graslm asked 

‘ Yes, madame.’ 

For a moment Veronique looked at her , Catherine 
was rather tall, shapely, and pale , the exceeding sweet- 
ness of her features was not belied by the beautiful soft 
grey eyes In the shape of her iace and the outlines of 
her forehead there was a nobleness, a sort of grave and 
simple majesty, sometime seen in veiy young girls’ feces 
in the country, a kind of flower of beauty, which field 
work, and the constant wear of household cares, and 
sunburn, and neglect of appearance, wither with alarming 
rapidity. From her attitude as she stood it was easy to 
discern that she would move with the ease of a daughter 
of the fields and something of an added grace, uncon- 
sciously learned m Pans. If Catherine had never left 
the Corrwe, she would no doubt have been by this time 
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a wrinkled and withered woman, the bright tii?.ts in her 
face would have grown hard ; but Paris, which had toned 
down the high colour, had preserved her beauty j and ill- 
health, weariness, and sorrow had given to her the 
mysterious gifts of melancholy and of that inner life of 
thought denied to poor toilers in the field who lead an 
almost animal existence. Her dress likewise marked a 
distinction between her and the peasants ; for it abundantly 
displayed the Parisian taste which even the least coquettish 
women are so quick to acquire. Catherine Curieux, not 
knowing what might await her, and unable to judge the 
lady in whose presence she stood, seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. 

‘ Do you still love Farrabesche ? ’ asked Mme. Graslin, 
when Grossetete left the two women together for a 
moment, 

‘ Y es, madame,’ she answered, flushing red. 

‘ But if you sent him a thousand francs while he was 
in prison, why did you not come to him when he came 
out ? Do you feel any repugnance for him ? Speak to 
me as you would to your own mother. Were you afraid 
that he had gone utterly to the bad ? that he cared for 
you no longer ? ’ 

‘ No, madame j but I can neither read nor write. ' I 
was living with a very exacting old lady ; she fell ill j we 
sat up with her of a night, and I had to nurse her. I 
knew the time was coming near when Jacques would 
be out of prison, but I could not leave Paris until the 
lady died. She left me nothing, after all my devotion to 
her and her interests. I had made myself ill with sitting 
up with her and the hard work of nursing, and I wanted 
to get well again before I came back. I spent all my 
savings, and then I made up my mind to go into the 
Hopital Saint-Louis, and have just been discharged as 
cured.’ 

Mme. Graslin was touched by an explanation so 
simple. 
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* Well/ but, my dear,’ she said, * tell me why you left 
your people so suddenly; what made you leave your 
child ? why did you not send them news of you, or get 
some one to write ’ 

For all answer, Catherine wept. 

‘Madame,’ she said at last, reassured by the pressure of 
Veronique’s hand, ‘I daresay I was wrong, but it was 
more than I could do to stop in the place. It was not 
that I felt that I had done wrong ; it was the rest of 
them } I was afraid of their gossip and talk. So long as 
Jacques was here in danger, he could not do without me 5 
but when he was gone, 1 felt as if I could not stop. 
There was I, a girl with a child and no husband ! The 
lowest creature would have been belter than I. If I had 
heard them say the least word about Benjamin or his 
father, I do not know what I should have done. I 
should have killed myself perhaps, or gone out of my 
mind. My own father or mother might have said some- 
thing hasty in a moment of anger. Meek as I am, I am 
too irritable to bear hasty words or insult. I have been 
well punished; I could not see my child, and never a day 
passed but I thought of him! I wanted to be forgotten, 
and forgotten I am. Nobody has given me .a thought. 
They thought I was dead, and yet many and many a lime 
I felt I could like to leave everything to have one day 

here and see my little boy. ' 

‘ Your little boy— see, Catherine, here he is ! ’ 
Catherine looked up and saw Benjamin, and something 
like a feverish shiver ran through her. 

‘ Benjamin,’ said Mmc. Graslin, * come and kiss your 
mother.’ 

‘My mother?’ cried Benjamin in amazement. He 
flung his arms round Catherine's neck, and she clasped 
him to her with wild cne^y. But the boy escaped, and 
ran away crying, ‘ I will fuid him ! * 

Mme. GrasUn, seeing that Catherine’s strength was 
failing, made her sit down; and as she did so her eyes 
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met M. Bonnet’s look, her colour rose, for in 'ihat keen 
glance her confessor read her heart. She spoke tremu- 
lously. 

‘ I hope, M. le Cure,’ she said, ‘ that you will marry 
Catherine and Farrabesche at once. — Do you not 
remember M. Bonnet, my child ? He will tell you that 
Farrabesche has behaved himself like an honest man 
since he came back. Every one in the countryside 
respects him j if there is a place in the world where you 
may live happily with the good opinion of every one 
about you, it is here in Montegnac. With God’s will, 
you will make your fortune here, for you shall be my 
tenants. Farrabesche has all his citizen’s rights again.’ 

‘ This is all true, my daughter,’ said the cure. 

As he spoke, Farrabesche came in, led by his eager 
son. Face to face with Catherine in Mme. Graslin’s 
presence, his face grew white, and he was mute. He ^ 
saw how active the kindness of the one had been for 
him, and guessed all that the other had suffered in her 
enforced absence. Veronique turned to go with M. 
Bonnet, and the cure for his part wished to take Veronique 
aside. As soon as they were out of hearing, Veronique’s 
confessor looked full at her and saw her colour rise j she 
lowered her eyes like a guilty creature. 

‘ You are degrading charity,’ he said severely. 

‘ And how ? ’ she asked, raising her head. 

‘ Charity,’ said M. Bonnet, ‘ is a passion as far greater 
than love, as humanity, madame, is greater than one 
human creature. All this is not the spontaneous work 
of disinterested virtue. You are falling from the 
grandeur of the service of man to the service of a single 
creature. In your kindness to Catherine and Farra- 
besche there is an alloy of memories and after-thoughts 
which spoils it in the sight of God. Pluck out the rest 
of the dart of the spirit of evil from your heart. Do not 
spoil the value of your good deeds in this way. Will 
you ever attain at last to that holy ignorance of the 
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good that' you do, which « the supreme grace of man’s 
actions ? ’ 

Almc. Graslin turned away to dry her eyes. Her 
tears told the cure that his words had reached and probed 
some unhealed wound in her heart. Farrabcsche, 
Catherine, and Benjamin came to thank their bene- 
factress, but she made a sign to them to go aw'ay and 
leave her with M. Bonnet. 

* You see how 1 have hurt them,' she said, bidding 
him sec their disappointed faces. And the tender-hearted 
cure beckoned to them to come back. 

‘ You must be completely happy,* she said. — * Here is 
the patent which gives you back all your rights as a 
cvtiicn, and exempts you from the old humiliating 
formalities,’ she added, holding out to Farrabcsche a 
paper which she had kept. Farrabcsche kissed Vdro- 
nique’s hand. There was an expression of submissive 
affection and quiet devotion in his eyes, the devotion 
which nothing could change, the fidelity of a dog for 
his master. 

‘ If Jacques has suffered much, madamc, I hope that it 
will be possible for me to make up to him in happiness 
for the trouble he has been through,’ said Catherine j ‘for 
whatever he may have done, he is not bad.’ 

Mme. Graslin turned away her head. The sight of 
their happiness seemed to crush her. M, Bonnet left 
her to go to the church, and she dragged herself thither 
on M. Grossetete’s arm. 

After breakfast, every one went to see the work begun. 
All the old people of Mont^nac were likewise present. 
Veronique stood between M.Grosseteteand M. Bonnet on 
the^top of the steep slope which the new road ascended, 
whence they could see the alignment of the four new 
roads, which served as a deposit for the stones taken off 
the land. Five navvies were clearing a space of eighteen 
feet* (the width of each road), and throwing up a sort of 
embankment of good soil as they worked. Four men on 
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either side were engaged in making a ditch, ^hd these 
also made a bank of fertile earth along the edge of the 
field. Behind them came two men, who dug boles at 
intervals, and planted trees. In each division, thirty 
labourers (chosen from among the poor), twenty women, 
and forty girls and children, eighty-six workers in all, 
were busy piling up the stones which the workmen 
riddled out along the bank so as to measure the quantity 
produced by each group. In this way all went abreast, 
and with such picked and enthusiastic workers rapid 
progress was being made. Grossetete promised to send 
some trees, and to ask for more, among Mme. Graslin’s 
friends. It was evident that there would not be " jiough 
in the nursery plantations at the chafeap^to sup^ such 
a demand. ^ . 

Towards the end of the day, which was to fini^with 
a great dinner at the chateau, Farrabesche beg^ to 
speak with Mme. Graslin for a moment. Catnenf.e^ 
came with him. 

‘ Madame,’ he said, ‘ you were so kind as to promise 
me the home farm. You meant to help me to a fortune 
when you granted me such a favofir, but I have come 
round to Catherine’s ideas about our future. If I did 
well there, there would be jealousy ; a word is soon said j 
I might find things unpleasant, I am afraid, and besides, 
Catherine would never feel comfortable j it would be 
better for us to keep to ourselves, in’ feet. So I have 
come just to ask you if you will give us the land about 
the mouth of the Gabou, near the common, to farm 
instead, and a little bit of the wood yonder under the 
Living Rock. You will have a lot of workmen there- 
abouts in July, and it would be easy then to build a 
farmhouse on a knoll in a good situation. We should be 
very happy. I would send for Guepin, poor fellow, 
when he comes out of prison j he would work like a 
horse, and it is likely I might find a wife for him. My 
man is no do-nothing. No one will come up there to stare 
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at us, ve will colonise that bit of land, and it will be 
my great ambition to make a famous farm for you there. 
Besides, I have come to suggest a tenant for your great 
farm — a cousin of Catherine's, who has a little money of 
his own, he will be better able than I to look after such 
a big concern as that. In five years* time, please God, 
you will have five or six thousand head of cattle or 
horses down there in the plain that they are breaking up, 
and It will really take a good head to look after it all.’ 

Alme. Graslin recognised the good sense of Farra- 
besche’s request, and granted it. 

As soon as a beginning was made in the plain, Mme 
Graslin fell into the even ways of a country life. She 
went to mass in the morning, watched over the educa- 
tion of the son whom she idolised, and went to see her 
workmen After dinner she was at home to her friends 
in the little drawing-room on the first floor of the centre 
tower She taught Roubaud, Clousier, and the cure 
whist — Gerard knew the game already — and when the 
party broke up towards ntne o’clock, every one went 
home The only events in the pleasant life were the 
successes of the different parts of the great enterprise. 

June came, the bed of the Gabou was dry, Gerard had 
taken up his quarters in the old keeper’s cottage, for 
Farrabesche’s farmhouse was finished by this time, and 
fifty masons, returned from Paris, were building a wall 
across the valley from side to side The masonry was 
twenty feet thick at the base, gradually sloping away to 
half that thickness at the top, and the whole length of it 
was embedded in twelve feet of solid concrete On the 
side of the valley Gerard added a course of concrete with 
a sloping surface twelve feet thick at the base, and a 
similar support on the side nearest the commons, covered 
with leaf mould several feet deep, made a substantial 
barrier which the flood water could not break through. 
In case of a very wet season, Gerard contrived a 
channel at a suitable height for the overflow. Every- 
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where the masonry was carried down on the so^id rock, 
(granite, or tufa), that the water might not escape at the 
sides. By the middle of August the dam was finished. 
Meanwhile, Gerard also prepared three channels in the 
three principal valleys, and all of the undertakings cost 
less than the estimate. In this way the farm by the 
chateau could be put in working order. 

The irrigation channels in the plain under Fresquin’s 
superintendence corresponded with the natural canal at 
the base of the hills; all the water-courses departed 
thence. The great abundance of flints enabled him to 
pave all the channels, and sluices were constructed so 
that the water might be kept at the required height in 
them. 

Every Sunday after mass Veronique went down 
through the park with Gerard and the cure, the doctor, 
and the mayor, to see how the system of water supply 
was working. The winter of 1833-1834 was very wet. 
The water from the three streams had been turned Into 
the torrent, and the flood had made the Valle)' -of the 
Gabou into three lakes, arranged of set design one above 
the other, so as to form a reserve for times of great 
drought. In places where the valley widened out, 
Gerard had taken advantage of one or two knolls to make 
an island here and there, and to plant them with different 
trees. This vast engineering operation had completely 
altered the appearance of the landscape, but it would 
still be five or six years before it would take its true 
character. 

‘The land was quite naked,’ Farrabesche used to say, 
‘ and now madame has clothed it.’ After all these great 
changes, every one spoke of V eronique as ‘ madame ’ in 
the countryside. When the rains ceased in June 1834, 
trial was made of the irrigation system in the part of 
the plain where seed had been sown ; and the green 
growth thus watered was of the same fine quality as in 
an Italian marcita^ or a Swiss meadow. The method in 
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use on fcrms in Lombardy had been employed ; the whole 
surface was kept evenly moist) and the plain was as even 
as 3 carpet. The nitre in the snow, dissolved in the 
water, doubtless contributed not a little to the fineness of 
the grass. Gerard hoped that the produce would be 
something like that of Swit7.crland, where, as is well 
knosvn, this substance « an inexhaustible source of 
riches. The trees planted along the road sides, drawing 
water sufficient from the ditches, made rapid progress. 
So it came to pass that In 1838, five years after hlmc. 
Graslin came to Montegnac, the waste land, condemned 
as sterile by twenty generations, was a green and fertile 
plain, the whole of it under cultivation. 

Gerard had built houses for five farms, besides the 
large one at the chateau j Gerard’s farm, like Grossclctc’s 
ana Fresquin’s, received tlicovcrflow from Mmc. Graslin's 
estate } they were conducted on the same methods, and 
laid out on the same lines. Gcrord built a charming 
lodge on his own property. 

When all was finished, the township of Montegnac 
acted on the suggestion of its mayor, who ssas delighted 
to resign his office to Gerard, and the #un-eyor became 
mayor in his stead. 

In 1840 the departure of the first herd of fat cattle 
sent from Montegnac to the Paris markets was an 
occasion for a rural fete. Cattle and horses were raised 
on the farms in the plain ; for when the ground was 
cleared, seven inches of mould were usually found, which 
were manured by pasturing cattle on them, and con- 
tinually enriched by the leaves that fell every autumn 
/rom the trees, and, first and foremost, by the melted 
snow-water from the reservoirs in the Gabou. 

It was in this year that Mmc, Graslin decided that a 
tutor must be found for her son, now eleven years old. 
She was unwilling to part with him, and yet desired to 
make a well-educated man of her boy. M. Bonnet 
wrote to the seminary. Mmc. Graslin, on her side, let 
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fall a few words concerning her wishes and her cK-fficulty 
to Monseigneur Dutheil, recently appointed to an arch- 
bishopric. It was a great and serious matter to make 
choice of a man who must spend at least nine months 
out of twelve at the chateau. Gerard had offered already 
to ground his friend Francis in mathematics, but it was 
impossible to do without a tutor ; and this choice that 
she must make was the more formidable to Mme. 
Graslin, because she knew that her health was giving 
way. As the value of the land in her beloved Mon- 
tegnac increased, she redoubled the secret austerities of 
her life. 

Monseigneur Dutheil, with whom Mme. Graslin still 
corresponded, found her the man for whom she wished. 
He sent a schoolmaster named Ruffin from his own 
diocese. Ruffin was a young man of five-and-twenty 
with a genius for private teaching ; he was widely read ; 
in spite of an excessive sensibility, could, when necessary, 
show himself sufficiently severe for the education of a 
child, nor was his piety in any way prejudicial to his 
knowledge ; finally, he was patient and pleasant-looking. 

' This is a real gift which I am sending you, my dear 
daughter,’ so the Archbishop wrote j ‘ the young man is 
worthfy to be the tutor of a prince, so I count upon you 
to secure his future, for he will be your son’s spiritual 
father.’ 

M. Ruffin was so much liked by Mme. Graslin’s little 
circle of faithful friends, that his coming made no change 
in the various intimacies of those who grouped about 
their idol, seized with a sort of jealousy on the hours and 
moments spent with her. 

The year 1843 saw the prosperity of Montegnac 
increasing beyond all hopes. The farm on the Gabou 
rivalled the farms on the plain, and the chateau led the 
way in all improvements. The five other farms, which 
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by the terms of the lease paid an increasing rent, 
and would each bring in the sum of thirty thou«nd 
francs in tsvclve years* time, then brought in sixty 
thousand francs a year all told. The farmers were just 
beginning to reap the benefits of their self-denial and 
Mme. Graslin's sacrifices, and could afford to manure 
the meadows in the plain where the finest crops grew 
without fear of dry seasons. The Gabou farm paid its 
first rent of four thousand francs joyously. 

It was \n this year that a man in Montegnac started 

a 

an • * ' i ■ ' 

nc . . ^ .w 

practise as a notaty, and Frcsquin was appointed to be 
tax-collector in the canton. Then the ncwnotaryhuilthim- 
self a pretty house in upper Montccnac, planted mulberry 
trees on his land, and became Gerard's deputy. And 
Gerard himself, grown bold with success, thought of a 
plan which ss-as to brinffMmc.GrasVm a colossal fortune ; 
for this year she paid off her loan, and benn to receive 
interest from her investment in the funds. This was 
Gerard’s scheme ; He would turn the little riser into a, 
canal, by diverting the abundant water of the Gabou 
into it. This canal should effect a junction sviih the 
Vienne, and in this way it would be possible to exploit 
twenty thousand acres of the vast forest of Montegnac. 
The woods were admirably superintended by Colorat, 
but hitherto had brought in nothing on account of the 
difficulty of transport. With this arrangement it would 
be possible to fell a thousand acres every year (thus 
dividing the forest into twenty strips for successive 
cuttings), and the valuable timber for buiWmg purposes 
Muld be sent by water to Limoges. This had been 
Gr^Iin’s plan *, he had scarcely listened to the cure’s 
projects for the plain, he was for more interested in the 
scheme for making a canal of the little river. 
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V 

viRONIQUE IS LAID IN THE TOMB. 

In the beginning of the following year, in spite of Mme, 
Graslin’s bearing, her friends saw warning signs that 
death was near. To all Roubaud’s observations, as to 
the utmost ingenuity of the most keen-sighted questioners, 
Veronique gave but one answer, ‘She felt wonderfully 
well.’ Yet that spring, when she revisited forest and 
farms and her rich meadows, it was with a childlike joy 
that plainly spoke of sad forebodings. 

Gerard had been obliged to make a low wall of 
concrete from the dam across the Gabon to the park at 
Montegnac along the base of the lower slope of the hill 
of the Correze ; this had suggested an idea to him. He 
would enclose the whole forest of Montegnac, and throw 
the park into it. Mme. Graslin put by thirty thousand 
francs a year for this purpose. It would take seven 
years to complete the wall j but when it was finished, the 
splendid forest would be exempted from the dues claimed 
by the Government over unenclosed woods and lands, 
and the three ponds in the Gabon valley would lie within 
the circuit of the park. Each of the ponds, proudly 
dubbed ‘ a lake,’ had its island. This year, too, Gerard, 
in concert with Grossetete, prepared a surprise for Mme. 
Graslin’s birthday 5 he had built on the second and 
largest island a little Chartreuse — a summer-house, satis- 
factorily rustic without, and perfectly elegant within. 
The old banker was in the plot, so were Farrabesche, 
Fresquin, and Clousier’s nephew, and most of the well- 
to-do folk in Montegnac. Grossetete sent the pretty 
furniture. The bell tower, copied from the tower of 
Vevay, produced a charming effect in the landscape. 
Six boats (two for each lake) had been secretly built, 
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rigged, and painted during the winter bv Farrabesche 
and Gut^pin, with some hdp from the village carpenter 
at Mont%nac. 

So one morning in the middle of May, after Mme. 
Graslin’s friends had breakfasted with her, they led her 
out into the park, which Gerard had managed for the 
last five years as architect and naturalist. It had heen 
admirably laid out, sloping down towards the pleasant 
meadows in the Gabou valley, where below, on the first 
lake, two boats were in readiness for them. The 
meadowland, watered by several clear streams, had been 
taken in at the base of the great amphitheatre at the 
head of the Gabou valley. The woods round about 
them had been carefully thinned and disposed with a 
view to the effect 5 here the shapeliest masses of trees, 
there a charming inlet of meadow j there was an air of 
loneliness about the forest-surrounded space which soothed 
the soul. 

On a bit of rising ground by the lake Gerard had 
carefully reproduced the chalet which all travellers see 
and admire on the road to Bricg through the Rhone 
valley. This was to be the chateau, dairy, and cowshed. 
From the balcony there was a view over this land- 
scape created by the engineer’s art, a view comparable, 
since the lakes had been made, to the loveliest Swiss 
scenery. 

It was a glorious day. Not a cloud in the blue sky, 
aM on the earth beneath, the myriad gracious chance 
effects that the fair May month can give. Light wreaths 
of mist, risen from the lake, still hung like a thin smoke 
about the trees by the water’s edge — •willows and weeping 
willows, Oib and alder and abeles, Lombard and Canadian 
poplars, white and pink hawthorn, birch and acacia, had 
been grouped about the lake, as the nature of the ground 
and the trees themselves (all finely-grown specimens 
now ten years old) suggested. The high green wall of 
forest trees was reflected in the sheet of water, clear as a 
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mirror, and serene as the sky ; their topmost crests, 
clearly outlined in that limpid atmosphere, stood out in 
contrast with the thickets below them, veiled in delicate 
green undergrowth. The lakes, divided by strongly- 
built embankments with a causeway along them that 
served as a short cut from side to side of the valley, 
lay like three mirrors, each with a different reflecting 
surface, the water trickling from one to another in 
musical cascades. And beyond this, from the chalet 
you caught a glimpse of the bleak and barren common 
lands, the pale chalky soil (seen from the balcony) looked 
like a wide sea, and supplied a contrast with the fresh 
greenery about the lake. Veronique saw the gladness 
in her friends’ faces as their hands were held out to assist 
her to enter the larger boat, tears rose to her eyes, and 
they rowed on in silence until they reached the first 
causeway. Here they landed, to embark again on the 
second lake; and Veronique, looking up, saw the 
summer-house on the island, and Grossetete and his 
family sitting on a bench before it. 

‘ They are determined to make^me regret life, it seems,’ 
she said, turning to the cure. 

‘ We want to keep you among us,’ Clousier said. 

‘ There is no putting life into the dead,’ she answered ; 
but at M. Bonnet’s look of rebuke, she withdrew into 
herself again. 

‘Simply let me have the charge of your health,’ 
pleaded Roubaud in a gentle voice ; ‘ I am sure that I 
could preserve her who is the living glory of the canton, 
the common bond that unites the lives of all our friends.’ 

Veronique bent her head, while Gerard rowed slowly 
out towards the island in the middle of the sheet of 
water, the largest of the three. The upper lake chanced 
to be too full ; the distant murmur of the weir seemed to 
find a voice for the lovely landscape. 

* You did well indeed to bring me here to bid farewell 
to this entrancing view 1 ’ she said, as she saw the beauty 
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of the trees so full of leaves that they hid the bank on 
cither side 

The only sign of disapprobation which Veroniquc’s 
friends permitted themselves was a gloomy silence , and, 
at a second glance from M. Bonnet, she sprang Iightl) 
from the boat with an apparent gaiety, which she sus- 
tained. Once more she became the lady of the manor, 
and so charming was she, that the Grossetete femily 
thought that they saw in her the beautiful Mme Graslin 
of old days 

‘Assuredly, you may live yet,* her mother said in 
Veromque’s ear 

On that pleasant festival day, m the midst of a scene 
sublimely transformed by the use of Nature’s own 
resources, how should anything wound Veronique? Yet 
then and there she received her deathblow. 

It had been arranged that the party should return 
home towards nine o’clock by of the meadows , for 
the roads, quite as fine as any in England or Italy, were 
the pride of their engineer. There were flints in 
abundance , as the stones were taken off the land they 
had been piled in heaps by the roadside , and with such 
plenty of road metal, it was so easy to keep the ways m 
good order, that m five years* time they were in a manner 
macadamised Carriages were waiting for the party at 
the lower end of the valley nearest the plain, almost 
under the Living Rock The horses had all been bred 
in Montegnac Their trial formed part of the pro- 
gramme for the day , for these were the first that were 
ready for sale, the manager of the stud having just sent 
ten of them up to the stables of the chateau Four 
handsome animals in Ii^ht and plain harness were to 
draw Mme Grashn’s caleche, a present from Grossetete. 

After dinner the joyous company went to take coffee 
on a promontory where a little wooden kiosk had been 
erected, a copy of one on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
From this point there was a wide outlook over the lowest 
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lake, stretching away to the great barrier across the 
Gabon, now covered thickly with a luxuriant growth of 
green, a charming spot for the eyes to rest upon. 
Colorat’s house and the old cottage, now restored, were 
the only buildings in the landscape ; Colorat’s capacities 
were scarcely adequate for the difficult post of head 
forester in Montegnac, so he had succeeded to Farra- 
besche’s office. 

From this point Mme. Graslin fancied that she could 
see Francis near Farrabesche’s nursery of saplings ; she 
looked for the child, and could not find him, till M. 
Ruffin pointed him out, playing on the brink of the lake 
with M. Grossetete’s great-grandchildren. Veronique 
felt afraid that some accident might happen, and without 
listening to remonstrances, sprang into one of the boats, 
landed on the causeway, and herself hurried away in 
search of her son. This little incident broke up the 
party on the island. Grossetete, now a venerable great- 
grandfather, was the first to suggest a walk along the 
beautiful field path that wound up and down by the side 
of the lower lakes. 

Mme. Graslin saw Francis a long way off. He was 
with a woman in mourning, who had thrown her arms 
about him. She seemed to be from a foreign country, 
judging by her dress and the shape of her hat. Veronique 
in dismay called her son to her. 

‘ Who is that woman ? ’ she asked of the other 
children ; ‘ and why did Francis go away from you ? ’ 

‘ The lady called him by his name,’ said one of the little 
girls. Mme. Sauviat and Gerard, who were ahead of the 
others, came up at that moment, 

‘ Who is that woman, dear ? ’ said Mme. Graslin, 
turning to Francis. 

‘ I do not know,’ he said, ‘ but no one kisses me like 
that except you and grandmamma. She was crying,’ he 
added in his mother’s ear. 

‘ Shall I run and fetch her ? ’ asked Gerard. 
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‘No^i said Mrae. Graslin, with a curtness very 
unusual with her. 

With kindly tact, which Veronique appreciated, 
Gerard took the little ones with him and went back 
to meet the others, sothatMme Sauviat, Mme. Grasim, 
and Francis were left together. 

‘What did she say to you?* asked Mme. Sauviat, 
addressing her grandson, 

‘ I don’t know. She did not speak French.’ 

‘Did you not understand anything she said ?* asked 
Veronique. 

‘Oh yes, one thing she said over and over again, 
that IS how I can remember it — dear brother ^ she said.* 

Veronique leant on her mother’s arm and took her 
child’s hand, but she could scarcely wal)^ and her strength 
failed her. 

‘What IS It ^ . , . What has happened ? * , . , every 
one asked of Mme. Sauviat. 

A cry broke from the old Auvergnate * Oh 1 my 
daughter is in danger ! ’ she exclaimed, in her guttural 
accent and deep voice. 

Mme Grasim had to be carried to her carnage. She 
ordered Aline to keep beside Francis, and beckoned to 
Gerard. 

‘You have been m England, I believe,* she said, when 
she had recovered herself, ‘ do you understand English ? 
What do these words mean — dear brother ? ’ 

‘That IS very simple,* said Gerard, and he explained. 

Veronique exchanged glances with Alme and Mme. 
Sauviat , the two women shuddered, but controlled their 
feelings. Mme. Grasim sank into a torpor from which 
nothing roused her , she did not heed the gleeful voices 
as the carnages started, nor the splendour of the sunset 
light on the meadows, the even pace of the horses, nor 
the laughter of the fnends who followed them on horse- 
back at a gallop. Her mother bade the man drive 
fester, and her carriage was the first to reach the 
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chateau. When the rest arrived they were tpid that 
Veronique had gone to her room, and would see no one. 

‘ I am afraid that Mme. GrasHn must have received a 
fatal wound,’ Gerard began, speaking to his friends. 

‘ Where ? . . . How ? ’ asked they. 

‘ In the heart,’ answered Gerard. 

Two days later Roubaud set out for Paris. He had 
seen that Mme. Graslin’s life was in danger, and to save 
her he had gone to summon the first doctor in Paris to 
give his opinion of the case. But Veronique had only 
consented to see Roubaud to put an end to the impor- 
tunities of Aline and her mother, who begged her to be 
more careful of herself j she knew that she was dying. 
She declined to see M. Bonnet, saying that the time had 
not yet come; and although all the friends who had come 
from Limoges for her birthday festival were anxious to 
stay with her, she entreated them to pardon her if she 
could not fulfil the duties of hospitality, but she needed 
the most profound solitude. So, after Roubaud’s sudden 
departure, the guests left the chateau of Montegnac and 
went back to Limoges, not so much in disappointment 
as in despair, for all who had come with Grossetete 
adored Veronique, and were utterly at a loss as to the 
cause of this mysterious disaster. 

One evening, two days after Grossetete’s large family 
party had left the chateau, Aline brought a visitor to 
Mme. Graslin’s room. It was Catherine Farrabesche. 
At first Catherine stood glued to the spot, so astonished 
was she at this sudden change in her mistress, the features 
so drawn. 

‘ Good God ! madame, what harm that poor girl has 
done ! If only we could have known, Farrabesche and 
I, we would never have taken her in. She has just 
heard that madame is ill, and sent me to tell Mme. 
Sauviat that she should like to speak to her.’ 

^Here!’ cried Veronique, ‘Where is she at this 
moment ? ’ 
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*My husband took her over to the chalet,* 

‘Good/ said Mme Graslin , ‘leave us, and tell 
Farrabesche to go Tel! the lady to wait, and my 
mother will go to see her.* 

At night^I Veronique, leaning on her mother’s arm, 
crept slowly across the park to the chalet The moon 
shone with its most brilliant glory, the night air ^vas 
soft , the two women, both shaken with emotion that they 
could not conceal, received in some sort the cncourage- 
mentofNature FrommornenttomomentMme Sauviat 
stopped and made her daughter rest, for Veronique’s 
sufferings were so poignant that it was nearly midnight 
before they reached the path that turned down through 
the wood to the meadows, where the chalet roof sparkled 
like silver The moonlight on the surface of the still 
water lent it a pearly hue The faint noises of the 
night, which travel so far in the silence, made up a 
delicate harmony of sound 

Veronique sat down on the bench outside the chalet 
m the midst of the glonous spectacle beneath the starry 
skies The murmur of two voices and footfalls on the 
sands made by two persons still some distance away was 
borne to her by the water, which transmits every sound 
in the stillness as faithfully as it reflects everything m its 
calm surface There was an exquisite quality m the 
intonation of one of the voices, by ivhich Veronique 
recognised the cur^, and with the rustle of his cassock 
was blended the light sound of a silk dress Evidently 
there was a woman 

‘ Let us go in,’ she said to her mother, Mme Sauviat 
and Veronique sat down on a manger in the low, large 
room built for a cowshed 

‘ I am not blaming you at all, my child,’ the cure was 
saying, ‘but you may be the cause of an irreparable mis- 
fortune, for she is the life and soul of this countryside * 

‘ Oh, monsieur I I will go to-night, ‘ the stranger 
woman’s voice answered , ‘ but — I can say this to you — 
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it will be like death to me to leave my country S: second 
time. If I had stayed a day longer in that horrible New 
York or in the United States, where there is neither 
hope nor faith nor charity, I should have died, without 
any illness. The air I was breathing hurt my chest, the 
food did me no good, I was dying though I looked full 
of life and health. When I stepped on board the suiFer- 
ing ceased i I felt as if I were in France. Ah, monsieur ! 
I have seen my mother and my brother’s wife die of grief. 
And then my grandfather and grandmother Tascheron 
died — died, dear M. Bonnet, in ^spite of the unheard-of 
prosperity of Tascheronville. . . .Yes. Our father 
began a settlement, a village in Ohio, and now the 
village is almost a town. One-third of the land there- 
abouts belongs to our family, for God has watched over 
us all along, and the farms have done well, our crops 
are magnificent, and we are rich — so rich that we 
managed to build a Catholic church. The whole town 
is Catholic j we will not allow any other worship, and 
we hope to convert all the endless sects about us by our 
example. The true faith is in a minority in that dreary 
mercenary land of the dollar, a land which chills one to 
the soul. Still I would go back to die there sooner than 
do the least harm here or give the slightest pain to the 
mother of our dear Francis. Only take me to the 
parsonage house to-night, dear M. Bonnet, so that I can 
pray awhile on his grave j it was just that that drew me 
here, for as I came nearer and nearer the place where he 
lies I felt quite a different being. No, I did not believe 

I should feel so happy here 

‘Very well,’ said the curej ‘come, let us go. If at 
some future day you can come back without evil con- 
sequences, I will write to tell you, Denise j but perhaps 
after this visit to your old home you may feel able to 

live yonder without suffering ^ 

‘ Leave this country now when it is so beautiful here! 
Just see what Mme. Graslin has made of the Gabou ! ’ 
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she added, pointing to the moonlit lake ‘And then 
all this will belong to our dear Francis * 

‘You shall not go, Dcnis^‘ said Mme. Grasim, 
appeann^ in the stable doorway. 

Jean-hran^ois Tascheron*s sister clasped her hands at 
the sight of this ghost who spoke to her, for Veronique’s 
white face in the moonlight looked unsubstantial as a 
shadow against the dark background of the open stable 
door Her c)es glittered like two stars. 

‘ No, child, you shall not leave the countiy you have 
travelled so far to see, and you shall be happy here, unless 
God should refuse to second my efforts, for God, no 
doubt, has sent you here, Denise * 

She took the astonished girl*s hand in hers, and went 
with her down the path towards the opposite shore of 
the lake Mmc SauMat and the cure, left alone, sat 
down on the bench 

‘ Let her have her way,* murmured Mme Sauviat. 

A few minutes later Veronique returned alone, her 
mother and the cure brought her back to the chateau 
Doubtless she had thought of some plan of action which 
suited the mystery, for nobody saw Denise, no one knew 
that she had come back 

Mme Grashn took to her bed, nor did she leave it 
Every day she grew worse It seemed to vex her that 
she could not rise, for again and again she made vain 
efforts to get up and take a walk in the park One 
morning in early June, some days after that night at 
the chalet, she made a violent effort and rose and tned 
to dress herself, as if for a festival She begged Gerard 
to lend her his arm , for her friends came daily for news 
of her, and when Alme said that her mistress meant to 
go out they all hurried up to the chateau Mme 
Grashn had summoned all her remaining strength to 
spend It on this last walk She gained her object by a 
violent spasmodic effort of the will, inevitably followed 
by a deadly reaction 
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‘Let us go to the chalet — and alone,’ she ^ said to 
Gerard. The tones of her voice were soft, and there 
was something like coquetry in her glance. ‘This is 
my last escapade, for I dreamed last night that the 
doctors had come.’ 

‘ Would you like to see your woods asked Gerard. 

‘ For the last time. But,’ she added, in coaxing tones, 
‘ I have some strange proposals to make to you.’ 

Gerard, by her direction, rowed her across the second 
lake, when she had reached it on foot. He was at a loss 
to understand such a journey, but she indicated the 
summer-house as their destination, and he plied his 
oars. 

There was a long pause. Her eyes wandered over 
the hillsides, the water, and the sky ; then she spoke — 

‘ My friend, it is a strange request that I am about to 
make to you, but I think that you are the man to obey 
me.’ 

‘ In everything,’ he said, ‘ sure as I am that you 
cannot will anything but good.’ 

‘ I want you to marry,’ she said j ‘ you will fulfil the 
wishes of a dying woman, who is certain that she is 
securing your happiness.’ 

‘ I am too ugly ! ’ said Gerard. 

^ She is pretty, she is young, she wants to live in 
Montegnac 5 and if you marry her, you will do something 
towards making my last moments easier. We need not 
discuss her qualities. I tell you this, that she is a woman 
of a thousand j and as for her charms, youth, and beauty, 
the first sight will suffice, we shall see her in a moment 
in the summer-house. On our way back you shall give 
me your answer, a “ Yes ” or a “ No,” in sober earnest.’ 

Mme. Graslin smiled as she saw the oars move more 
swiftly after this confidence. Denise, who was living 
out of sight in the island sanctuary, saw Mme. Graslin, 
and hurried to the door. Veronique and Gerard came 
in. In spite of herself, the poor girl flushed as she met 
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the eyos that Gerard turned upon her , Denise’s beauty 
was an agreeable surprise to him. 

‘ La Cuneux does not let you want for anything, does 
she ? ’ asked Veronique 

‘ Look, madame,’ said Denise, pointing to the break- 
fast table. 

‘ This IS M. Gerard, of whom I have spoken to you,’ 
Veronique went on *He will be my son’s guardian, 
and when I am dead you will all live together at the 
chateau until Francis comes of age.' 

* Oh, madame * don’t talk like that.* 

‘Just look at me, child •’ said Veronique, and all at 
once she saw tears in the girl’s eyes. — ‘She comes from 
New York,’ she added, turning to Gerard. 

This by way of putting both on a footing of acquaint- 
ance. Gerard asked questions of Denise, and Mme 
Graslin left them to chat, going to look out over the 
view of the last lake on the Gabou. At six o’clock 
Gerard and Veronique rowed back to the chalet. 

‘Well f ’ queried she, looking at her friend. 

‘You have my word.’ 

‘You may be without prejudices,’ Veronique began, 
‘ but you ought to know how it was that she was obliged 
to leave the country, poor child, brought back by a home- 
sick longing ’ 

‘A slip.’ 

‘Oh no,* said Veronique, ‘or should I introduce her 
to you ? She is the sister of a working man who died 
on the scaffold . . .’ 

‘ Oh • Tascheron, who murdered old Pingret ’ 

‘Yes. She is a murderer’s sister,* said Mme. Graslin, 
with inexpressible irony in her voice,* you can take 
back your word.’ 

She went no further. Gerard was compelled to carry 
her to the bench at the chalet, and for some minutes she 
lay there unconscious. Ger^, kneeling beside her, 
said, as soon as she opened her eyes — 
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‘ I will marry Denise.’ c 

Mme. Graslin made him rise, she took his head in her 
hands, and set a kiss on his forehead. Then, seeing that 
he was astonished to be thus thanked, she grasped his 
hand and said — 

‘You will soon know the meaning of this puzzle. 
Let us try to reach the terrace again, our friends are 
there. It is very late, and I feel very weak, and yet, I 
should like to bid farewell from afar to this dear plain of 
mine.’ 

The weather had been intolerably hot all day 3 and 
though the storms, which did so much damage that year 
in diflFerent parts of Europe and in France itself, respected 
the Limousin, there had been thunder along the Loire, 
and the air began to grow fresher. The sky was so 
pure that the least details on the horizon were sharp and 
clear. What words can describe the delicious concert 
of sounds, the smothered hum of the township, now alive 
with workers returning from the fields ? It would need 
the combined work of a great landscape painter and a 
painter of figures to do justice to such a picture. Is 
there not, in fact, a subtle connection between the lassi- 
tude of Nature and the labourer’s weariness, an affinity 
of mood hardly to be rendered ? In the tepid twilight 
of the dog days, the rarefied air gives its full significance 
to the least sound made by every living thing. 

The women sit chatting at their doors with a bit of 
work even then in their hands, as they wait for the good- 
man who, probably, will bring the children home. The 
smoke going up from the roofs is the sign of the last 
meal of the day and the gayest for the peasants ; after it 
they will sleep. The stir at that hour is the expression 
of happy and tranquil thoughts in those who have 
finished their day’s work. There is a very distinct 
difference between their evening and morning snatches 
of song 3 for in this the village folk are like the birds, the 
last twitterings at night are utterly unlike their notes at 
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dawn. , All Nature joins in the hymn of rest at the end 
of the day, as in the hymn of gladness at sunrise j all 
things take the softly blended hues that the sunset 
throws across the fields, tinwing the dusty roads with 
mellow light. If any should be bold enough to deny 
the influences of the fairest hour of the day, the very 
flowers would convict him of falsehood, intoxicating 
him with their subtlest scents, mingled with the ten- 
derest sounds of insects the amorous faint twitter of 
birds. 

Thin films of mist hovered above the ‘water-lanes’ 
that furrowed the plain below the township. The 
poplars and acacias and sumach trees, planted in equal 
numbers along the roads, had grown so tall already that 
they shaded it, and in the wide fields on cither side the 
large and celebrated herds of cattle were scattered about 
in groups, some still browsing, others chewing the cud. 
Men, women, and children were busy getting in the 
last of the hay, the most picturesque of all field work. 
The evening air, less languid since the sudden breath of 
coolness after the storms, bore the wholesome scents of 
mown grass and swathes of hay. The least details in the 
beautiful landscape stood out perfectly sharp and clear. 

There was some fear for the weather. The ricks 
were being finished in all haste; men hurried about 
them with loaded forks, raked the heaps together, and 
loaded the carts. Out in the distance the scythes were 
still busy, the women were turning the long swathes that 
looked like hatched lines across the fields into dotted 
rows of haycocks. 

Sounds of laughter came up from the hayfields, the 
workers frolicked over their work, the children shouted 
as they buried each other in the heaps. Every figure 
was distinct, the women’s petticoats, pink, red, or blue, 
their kerchiefs, their bare arms and legs, the wide- 
brimmed straw hats of field-workers, the men’s shirts, 
the white trousers that nearly all of them wore. 
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The last rays of sunlight fell like a bright dust over 
the long lines of poplar trees by the channels which 
divided up the plain into fields of various sizes, and 
lingered caressingly over the groups of men, women, 
and children, horses and carts and cattle. The shepherds 
and herdsmen began to gather their flocks together with 
the sound of their horns. The plain seemed so silent 
and so full of sound, a strange antithesis, but only strange 
to those who do not know the splendours of the fields. 
Loads of green fodder came into the township from every 
side. There was something indescribably somnolent in 
the influence of the scene, and Veronique, between the 
cure and Gerard, uttered no word. 

At last they came to a gap made by a rough track 
that led from the houses ranged below the terrace to the 
parsonage house and the church j and looking down into 
Montegnac, Gerard and M. Bonnet saw the upturned 
faces of the women, men, and children, all looking at 
them. Doubtless it was Mme. Graslin more particularly 
whom they followed with their eyes. And what affec- 
tion and gratitude there was in their way of doing this ! 
With what blessings did they not greet Veronique’s 
appearance ! With what devout intentness they watched 
the three benefactors of a whole countryside ! It 
was as if man added a hymn of gratitude to all the 
songs of evening. While Mme. &aslin walked with 
her eyes set on the magnificent distant expanse of green, 
her dearest creation, the mayor and the cure watched 
the groups below. There was no mistake about their 
expression ; grief, melancholy, and regret, mingled with 
hope, were plainly visible in them all. There was not a 
soul in Montegnac but knew how that M. Roubaud had 
gone to Paris to fetch some great doctors, and that the 
beneficent lady of the canton was nearing the end of a 
fatal illness. On market days in every place for thirty 
miles round, the peasants asked the Montegnac folk, 
‘ How is your mistress ? ’ And so, the great thought of 
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death hovered over this countryside amid the fair picture 
of the Ii^fields. 

Far off in the plain, more than one mower sharpening 
his scythe, more than one girl leaning on her ralcc, 
or farmer among his stacks of hay, looked up and paused 
thoughtfully to watch Mmc. Graslin, their great lady, 
the pride of the Corrwe. They tried to discover some 
hopeful sign, or watched her admiringly, prompted by a 
feeling which put work out of their min^s. ‘ She is out 
of doors, so she must be better ! * The simple phrase 
was on all lips. 

Mme. Graslin’s mother was sitting at the end of the 
terrace. Veronique had placed a cast-iron garden-seat in 
the corner, so that she might sit there and look down into 
the churchyard through the balustrade. Mmc. Sauviat 
watched her daughter as she walked along the terrace, 
and her eyes filled with tears. She knew something of 
the preternatural effort which Veronique was making; 
she knew that even at that moment her daughter was 
suffering fearful pain, and that it was only a heroic 
effort of will that enabled her to stand. Tears, almost 
like tears of blood, found their way down among the 
sunburned wrinkles of a face like parchment, that seemed 
as if it could not alter one crease for any emotion any 
more. Little Graslin, standing between M. Ruffin’s 
knees, cried for sympathy. 

‘What is the matter, child ?* the tutor asked sharply. 

‘ Grandmamma is crying ^ 

M. Ruffin’s eyes had been fixed on Mme. Graslin, 
who was coming towards them j he looked at Mme. 
Sauviat; the Roman matron’s face, stony with sorrow 
and wet with tears, gave him a great shock. That 
dumb grief had invested the old woman with a certain 
grandeur and sacredness. 

‘Madame, why did you let her go out?’ asked the 
tutor. 

Veronique was coming nearer. She walked like a 
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queen, with admirable grace in her whole bearing. And 
Mme. Sauviat knew that she should outlive her daughter, 
and in the cry of despair that broke from her, a secret 
escaped that revealed many things which roused 
curiosity. 

‘To think of it ! She walks and wears a horrible hair 
shirt always pricking her skin ! * 

The young man’s blood ran cold at her words; he 
could not be insensible to the exquisite grace of Vero- 
nique’s movements, and shuddered as he thought of the 
cruel, unrelenting mastery that the soul must have gained 
over the body. A Parisienne famed for her graceful figure, 
the ease of her carriage and bearing, might perhaps have 
feared comparison with Veronique at that moment. 

‘She has worn it for thirteen years, ever since the 
child was weaned,’ the old woman said, pointing to 
young Graslin. ‘She has worked miracles here j and if 
they but knew her life, they might put her among the 
saints. Nobody has seen her eat since she came here, 
do you know why ? Aline brings her a bit of dry bread 
three times a day on a great platter full of ashes, and 
vegetables cooked in water without any salt, on a red 
earthenware dish that they put a dog’s food in ! Yes. 
That is the way she lives who has given life to the 
canton. — She says her prayers kneeling on the hem of 
her cilice. She says that if she did not practise these 
austerities, she could not wear the smiling face you see.— 
I am telling you this ’ (and the old woman’s voice dropped 
lower) ‘ for you to tell it to the doctor that M. Roubaud 
has gone to fetch from Paris. If he will prevent my 
daughter from continuing these penances, they might 
save her yet (who knows ?) though the hand of death is 
on her head. Look ! Ah, I must be very strong to have 
borne all these things for fifteen years.’ 

The old woman took her grandson’s hand, raised it, 
and passed it over her forehead and cheeks as if some 
restorative balm communicated itself in the touch of the 
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little hand ; then she set a kiss upon it, a kiss full of the 
love wlTich IS the secret of grandmothers no less than 
mothers. By this time Vcronjquc was only a few paces 
distant, Clousicr was with her, and the cure and Gerard. 
Her face, lit up by the setting sun, was radiant with 
awful beauty. 

One thought, steadfast amid many inward troubles, 
seemed to be written in the lines that furrowed the 
sallow forehead in long folds piled one above the other 
like clouds. The outlines of her face, now completely 
colourless, entirely white with the dead olive-tinged 
whiteness of plants grown without sunlight, were ^in 
but not withered, and showed traces of great physical 
suffering produced by mental anguish. She had quelled 
the body through tne soul, and the soul through the 
body. So completely worn out was she, that she 
resembled her past self only as an old woman resembles 
her portrait painted in girlhood. The glowing expres- 
sion of her eyes spoke of the absolute domination of a 
Christian will over a body reduced to the subjection 
required by religion, for in this woman the flesh was at 
the mercy of the spirit. As in profane poetry Achilles 
dragged the dead body of Hector, victoriously she 
dragged it over the stony ways of life j and thus for 
fifteen years she had compassed the heavenly Jerusalem 
which she hoped to enter, not as a thief, but amid 
triumphant acclamations. Never was anchorite amid 
the parched and arid deserts of Africa more master of his 
senses than Veronique in her splendid chateau in a rich 
land of soft and luxuriant landscape, nestling under the 
mantle of the great forest where science, heir to Moses’ 
rod, had caused plenty to spring forth and the prosperity 
and the welfare of a whole countryside. Veronique was 
looking out over the results of twelve years of patience, 
on the accomplishment of a task on which a man of 
ability might have prided himself; but with the gentle 
modesty which Pontorno’s brush depicted in the expres- 
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sion of his symbolical Christian Chastity — with her arms 
about the unicorn. Her two companions respected her 
silent mood when they saw that she was gazing over the 
vast plain, once sterile, and now fertile ; the devout lady 
of the manor went with folded arms and eyes fixed on 
the point where the road reached the horizon. 

Suddenly she stopped when but two paces away from 
Mme. Sauviat, who watched her as Christ’s mother must 
have gazed at her Son upon the Cross. Veronique raised 
her hand and pointed to the spot where the road turned 
olF to Montegnac. 

‘ Do you see that caleche and the four post-horses ? ’ 
she asked, smiling. ^ That is M. Roubaud. He is 
coming back. We shall soon know now how many 
hours I have to live.’ 

‘ Hours / ’ echoed Gerard. 

‘ Did I not tell you that this was my last walk ? ’ she 
said. ‘ Did I not come to see this beautiful view in all 
its glory for the last time ? ’ 

She indicated the fair meadow-land, lit up by the last 
rays of the sun, and the township below. All the village 
had come out and stood in the square in front of the 
church. 

‘ Ah,’ she went on, ‘ let me think that there is God’s 
benediction in the strange atmospheric conditions that 
have favoured our hay harvest. Storms all about us, rain 
and hail and thunder have laid waste pitilessly and 
incessantly, but not here. The people think so ; why 
should not I follow their example ? I need so much to 
find some good augury on earth for that which awaits me 
when my eyes shall be closed ! ’ 

Her child came to her, took his mother’s hand, and laid 
it on his hair. The great eloquence of that movement 
touched Veronique; with preternatural strength she 
caught him up, held him on her left arm a moment as 
she used to hold him as a child at the breast, and kissed 
him. ‘Do you see this land, my boy ? ’ she said. ‘You 
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must go^ on wjth your mother’s work when )Ou arc a 
man ’ 

Then the cure spoke sadl) ‘There are a \ cry few 
strong and pnvilcgcd natures who nrc permitted to sec 
Death face to face, to fight a long duel with him, and to 
show courage and skill thatstrikeotherswithadmiration, 
this IS the dreadful spectacle that you give us, madame, 
but, perhaps you are somewhat wanting in pity for us 
Leave us at least the hope that you are mistaken, that 
God will permit you to finish all that you have 
begun ’ 

‘I have done nothing save through you, my friends,’ 
said she ‘ It was in my power to be useful to } ou , it is 
so no longer Everything about us is green , there is no 
desolate waste here now, save my own heart You 
know It. dear cure, you know that I can only find peace 
and paraon there ■ * 

She held out her hand over the churchyard She had 
never said $0 much since the day when she first came to 
Montegnac and fainted away on that very spot The 
cure gazed at his penitent , and, accustomed as he had 
been for long to read her thoughts, he knew from those 
simple words that he had won a fresh victory It must 
have cost Veromque a terrible effort over herself to break 
a twelve years’ silence with such pregnant words , and 
the cure clasped his hands with the devout fervour familiar 
to him, and looked with deep religious emotion on the 
family group about him All their secrets had passed 
through his heart 

Gerard looked bewildered, the words ‘peace and 
pardon* seemed to sound strangely m his cars, M 
Ruffin’s eyes were fixed m a sort of dull amazement on 
Mme Graslm And meanwhile the caleche sped 
rapidly along the road, threading its way from tree to 
tree 

‘There are five of them said the cure, who could 
see and count the travellers 
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‘ Five ! ’ exclaimed M. Gerard. ‘ Will five them 
know more than two ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ murmured Mme. Graslin, who leant on the 
cure’s arm, ‘ there is the public prosecutor. What does 
he come to do here ? ’ 

‘ And papa Grossetete too ! ’ cried F rancis, 

‘ Madame, take courage, be worthy of yourself,’ said 
the cure. He drew Mme. Graslin, who was leaning 
heavily on him, a few paces aside. 

* What does he want ? ’ she said for all answer, and 
she went to lean against the balustrade. — ‘ Mother ! ’ 

Mme. Sauviat sprang forward with an activity that 
belied her years. 

‘ I shall see him again . . said V eronique. 

‘ If he is coming with M. Grossetete,’ said the cure, 
'it can only be with good intentions, of course.’ 

‘ Ah ! sir, my daughter is dying ! ’ cried Mme. Sauviat, 
seeing the change that passed over Mme. Graslin’s face 
at the words. ‘ How will she endure such cruel agitations ? 
M. Grossetete has always prevented that man from 
coming to see V eronique ’ 

Veronique’s face flamed. 

‘ So you hate him, do you ? ’ the Abbe Bonnet asked, 
turning to his penitent. 

‘She left Limoges lest all Limoges should know her 
secrets,’ said Mme. Sauviat, terrified by that sudden 
change wrought in Mme. Graslin’s drawn features. 

‘Do you not see that his presence will poison the 
hours that remain to me, when Heaven alone should be 
in my thoughts ? He is nailing me down to earth ! ’ 
cried Veronique. 

The cure took Mme. Graslin’s arm once more, and 
constrained her to walk a few paces j when they were 
alone, he looked full at her with one of those angelic 
looks which calm the most violent tumult in the soul. 

‘ If it is thus,’ he said, ‘ I, as your confessor, bid you to 
receive him, to be kind and gracious to him, to lay aside 
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this garment of anger, and to forgive him as God will 
forgive vou. Can there be a taint of passion m the soul 
that I ocemed purified? Burn this last gram of incense 
on the altar of penitence, lest all shall be one lie in }ou/ 
‘There was still this last struggle to make, and it is 
made,*shc said, dr} ing her c}cs. ‘The evil one was lurk- 
ing in the lost recess in my heartland doubtless it was 
God who put into M. de Granville's heart the thought 
that sends him here. How many times will He smite 
me vet? * she cned. 

She stopped as if to put up an inward pra) cr ; then she 
turned to Mme Sauviat, and said m a low voice — 
‘Mother dear, be nice and kind to M. Ic Procurcur 
general' 

In spite of herself, the old Auvergnate shuddered 
feverishly, 

‘There is no hope left,* she said, as she caught at the 
cure's hand 

As she spoke, the cracking of the postilion’s whip 
announced that the calcche was climbing the avenue , the 
great gateway stood open, the carnage turned in the 
courtyard, and in another moment the travellers came 
out upon the terrace. Beside the public prosecutor and 
M Grossetete, the Archbishop had come (M Dutheil 
was in Limoges for Gabriel de Rastignac’s consecration 
as Bishop), and M. Roubaud came arm in arm with 
Horace Bianchon, one of the greatest doctorsm Pans 
‘You are welcome,* said vcroniquc, .addressing her 
guests, ‘ and you * (holding out a hand to the public pro- 
secutor and grasping his) ‘especially welcome.* 

M. Grossetete, the Archbishop, and Mme Sauviat ex- 
changed glances at this , so great was their astonishment, 
that It overcame the profound discrenon of old age 
‘And I thank him who brought you here,’ Veronique 
went on, as she looked on the Comte de Gnnville’s face 
for the first time in fifteen years. * I have borne you a 
grudge for a long time, but now I know that I have done 
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you shall know the reason of all this 
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you an injustice ; you snau Know tne reason or a 
if you will stay here in Montegnac for two day's.’ — She 
turned to Horace Bianchon — ‘This gentleman will 
confirm my apprehensions, no doubt.’ — Then to the Arch- 
bishop — ‘ It is God surely who sends you to me, my 
lord, she said with a bow. ‘For our old friendship’s 
sake you will not refuse to be with me in my last 
moments. By what grace, I wonder, have I all those who 
have loved me and sustained me all my life about me 
now ? ’ 

At the word ‘ loved ’ she turned with graceful, deliber- 
ate intent towards M. de Granville; the kindness in her 
manner brought tears into his eyes. There was a deep 
silence. The two doctors asked themselves what witch- 
craft it was that enabled the woman before them to stand 
i^right while enduring the agony which she must suffer. 
The other three were so shocked at the change that illness 
had wrought in her that they could only communicate 
their thoughts by the eyes. 

‘Permit me to go with these gentlemen,’ she said, 
with her unvarying grace of manner ; ‘ it is an urgent 
question. She took leave of her guests, and, leaning upon 
the ^o doctors, went towards the chateau so slowly and 
pammlly that it was evident that the end was at hand. 

A xic .Archbishop looked 3.t the cure* 

said, ‘ you have worked wonders ! ’ 

i God, my lord,’ answered the other. 

^"^7 was dying,’ exclaimed M. 

Grossetetej ‘why, she is dead ! There is nothing left 
but a spirit ■’ ° 

‘ A soul,’ said M. Gerard, 

f ever,’ cried the public prosecutor, 

bbe IS a btoic after the manner of the old Greek Zeno,’ 
said the tutor. 

Sileiitly they went along the terrace and looked out 
ver t e landscape that glowed a most glorious red 
o our in the light shed abroad by the fires of the sunset. 
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*It IS thirteen years since I saw this bcforc^’said the 
* ‘ * ' *./-./■ \allcy, and 

* ‘ • le this miracle is as 

■ ^ justwitnessed j for 

how can }OU let Mmc. Graslin stand upright? She 
ought to be Ijmg in bed * 

‘ So she wTis,’ said iMme Sauviat. ‘ She never left her 
bed for ten da)s, but she was determined to get up to 
see this place for the last time ’ 

* I understand,* said M dcGranvillc ‘She wished to 
saj farewell to all that she bad called into being, but she 
/an the risk of djing hereon the terrace.* 

‘M Roubaud said that she was not to be thwarted,' 
said Mme Sauviac. 

* What a man. ellous thing ! * exclaimed the Archbishop, 
whose eyes never weaned of wandering o\cr the view. 
‘She has made the waste into sown fields But we 
know, monsieur,* he added, turning to Gerard, ‘that 
your skill and your labours have been a great factor m 
this * 

‘ We have only been her labourers,* the mayor said 

Yes , we are only the bands, she was the head ’ 

Mmc Sauviat left the group, and went to hear what 
the opinion of the doctor from Pans was 

‘ We shall stand in need of heroism to be present at 
this deathbed,' said the public prosecutor, addressing the 
Archbishop and the cure 

‘Yes,’ said M Grossetetc, ‘but for such a friend, 
great things should be done * 

While they waited and came and went, oppressed by 
heavy thoughts, two of Mme Grashn*s tenants came up 
They had come, they said, on behalf of a whole town- 
ship waiting in painful suspense to hear the verdict of 
the doctor from Parts 

‘ They are in consultation, we know nothing as yet, 
my friends,* said the Archbishop 

M Roubaud came hurrying towards them, and at the 
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sound of his quick footsteps the others hastened ^to meet 
him. 

‘ Well ? ’ asked the mayor. 

‘ She has not forty-eight hours to live,’ answered M. 
Roubaud. ‘The disease has developed while I was 
away. M. Bianchon cannot understand how she could 
walk. These seldom seen phenomena are always the 
result of great exaltation of mind. — And so, gentlemen,’ 
he added, speaking to the churchmen, ‘ she has passed 
out of our hands and into yours; science is powerless; my 
illustrious colleague thinks that there is scarcely time for 
the ceremonies of the Church.’ 

‘ Let us put up the prayers appointed for times of great 
calamity,’ said the cure, and he went away with his 
parishioners. ‘ His lordship will no doubt condescend 
to administer the last sacraments.’ 

The Archbishop bowed his head in reply ; he could not 
say a word, his eyes were full of tears. The group sat 
down or leant against the balustrade, and each was deep 
in his own thoughts. The church bells pealed mourn- 
fully, the sound of many footsteps came up from below, 
the whole village was flocking to the service. The light 
of the altar candles gleamed through the trees in M. 
Bonnet’s garden, and then began the sounds of chanting. 
A faintly flushed twilight overspread the fields, the birds 
had ceased to sing, and the only sound in the plain was 
the shrill, melancholy, long-drawn note of the frogs. 

‘ Let us do our duty,’ said the Archbishop at last, and 
he went slowly towards the house, like a man who 
carries a burden greater than he can bear. 

The consultation had taken place in the great drawing- 
room, a vast apartment which communicated with a state 
bedroom, draped with crimson damask. Here Graslin 
had exhibited to the full the self-made man’s taste for 
display. Veronique had not entered the room half-a- 
dozen times in fourteen years; the great suite of apart- 
ments was completely useless to her; she had never 
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received visitors in them, but the effort she had made 
to discharge her last obligations and to quell her revolted 
physical nature had left her powerless to reach her own 
rooms. 

The great doctor had taken his patient’s hand and felt 
her pulse, then he looked significantly at M. Roubaud, 
and the two men carried her into the adjoining room and 
laid her on the bed, Aline hastily flinging open the 
doors for them. There were, of course, no sheets on the 
state bed j the two doctors laid Mmc. GrasHn at full 
length on the crimson qutlt, Roubaud opened the 
windows, flung back the Venetian shutters, and sum- 
moned help. La Sauviai and the servants came hurr)’ing 
to the room j they lighted the wax candles (yellow with 
age) in the sconces. 

Then the dying woman smiled. ‘ It is decreed that 
my death shall be a festival, as a Christian’s death should 
be.’ 

During the consultation she spoke again— 

* The public prosecutor has done nis work j I was 
going } he has despatched me sooner——’ 

The old mother hid a finger on her lips with a 
warning glance. 

‘Mother, I will speak now,’ Veronique said in answer. 
‘ Look ! the finger of God is in all this j I shall die very 
soon in this room hung with red . , .* 

La Sauviac went out in dismay at the words. 

‘Aline ! ’ she cried, ‘ she is speaking out ! ’ 

‘Ah! madame’s mind is wandering,’ said the faithful 
waiting-woman, coming in with the sheets. ‘ Send for 
M. le Cure, madame.* 

‘ You must undress your mistress,’ said Bianchon, as 

‘It will be very difficult; madame wears a hair shirt 
next her skin.’ 

‘ What ? * the great doctor cried, ‘ are such horrors 
still practised in this nineteenth century?’ 
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‘ Mme. Graslin has never allowed me to touch the 
stomach,’ said M. Roubaud. ‘ I could learn nothing of 
her complaint save from her face and her pulse, and from 
what I could learn from her mother and her maid.’ 

Veronique was laid on a sofa while they made the 
great bed ready for her at the further end of the room. 
The doctors spoke together with lowered voices as La 
Sauviat and Aline made the bed. There was a look 
terrible to see in the two women’s faces ; the same thought 
was wringing both their hearts. ‘We are making her 
bed for the last time — this will be her bed of death.’ 

The consultation was brief. In the first place, 
Bianchon insisted that Aline and La Sauviat must cut 
the patient out of the cilice and put her in a nightdress. 
The two doctors waited in the great drawing-room while 
this was done. Aline came out with the terrible instru- 
ment of penance wrapped in a towel. ‘ Madame is just 
one wound,’ she told them. 

‘ Madame, you have a stronger will than Napoleon 
had,’ said Bianchon, when the two doctors had come in 
again, and Veronique had given clear answers to the 
questions put to her. ‘You are preserving your faculties 
in the last stage of a disease in which the Emperor’s 
brilliant intellect sank. From what I know of you, I 
feel that I owe it to you to tell you the truth.’ 

‘ I implore you, with clasped hands, to tell it me,’ she 
said ; ‘ you can measure the strength that remains to me, 
and I have need of all the life that is in me for a few 
hours yet.’ 

‘You must think of nothing but your salvation,’ said 
Bianchon.. 

‘ If God grants that body and mind die together,’ she 
said, with a divinely sweet smile, ‘ believe that the favour 
is vouchsafed for the glory of His Church on earth. My 
mind is still needed to carry out a thought from God, 
while Napoleon had accomplished his destiny.’ 

The two doctors looked at each other in amazement ; 
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the words were spoVen as cast!) as if Mmc Graslin had 
been in^er drauing-room 

‘Ah* here IS (he doctor who Will heal me,* she added 
as the Archbishop entered. 

She summoned all her strength to sit upnght to take 
Iea\c of M. Biinchon, speaking graciousi), and asking 
him to accept something beside monc) for iJie good ncw*s 
which he had just brought her, then she whispered a fesv 
words to her mother, who went out with the doctor 
She asked the Archbishop to wait until the cure should 
come, and seemed to wish to rest for a little while 
Aiinc sat b) her mistrcss*s bedside. 

At midnight Mme Graslin woke and asked for the 
Archbishop and the cure Alinc told her that the) were 
in the room engaged in prayer for her With a sign she 
dismissed her mother and the maid, and beckoned the 
two priests to her bed 

* Nothing of what I shall say is unknown to you, my 
lord, nor to you, M Ic Cure You, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, were the first to look into my conscience , at a 
glance you read almost the whole past, and that which 
you saw was enough for you My confessor, an angel 
sent by Heaven to be near me, knows something more , 
I have confessed all to him, as in dutv bound And now 
I wish to consult you — whose minds are enlightened by 
the spirit of the Church , I want to ask you how suen 
a woman as I should take leave of this life as a true 
Christian You, spirits holy and austere, do you think 
that if Heaven vouchsafes pardon to the most complete 
and profound repentance ever made by a guilty soul, I 
shall have accomplished my whole task here on earth i ’ 

‘ Yes , yes, my daughter,* said the Archbishop 

‘No, my father, no * ’ she cned, sitting upright, and 
lightnings flashed from her eyes, ‘ Yonwr lies an un- 
happy man m his grave, not many steps away, under the 
sole weight of a hideous crime; here, in this sumptuous 
house, there is a woman crowned with the aureole of 
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good deeds and a virtuous life. They bless the woman ; 
they curse him, poor boy. On the criminal tfi'ey heap 
execrations, I enjoy the good opinion of all ; yet most 
of the blame of his crime is mine, and a great part of the 
good for which they praise me so and are grateful to me 
is his ; cheat that I am ! I have the credit of it, and he, 
a martyr to his loyalty to me, is covered with shame. 
In a few hours I shall die, and a whole canton will weep 
for me, a whole department will praise my good deeds, 
my piety, and my virtues; and he died reviled and 
scorned, a whole town crowding about to see him die, 
for hate of the murderer ! You, my judges, are 
indulgent to me, but I hear an imperious voice within 
me that will not let me rest. Ah ! Grod’s hand, more 
heavy than yours, has been laid upon me day by day, as 
if to warn me that all was not expiated yet. My sin 
shall be redeemed by public confession. Oh ! he was 
happy, that criminal who went to a shameful death in the 
face of earth and heaven ! But as for me, I cheated 
justice, and I am still a cheat ! All the respect shown 
to me has been like mockery, not a word of praise but 
has scorched my heart like fire. And now the public 
prosecutor has come here. Do you not see that the 
will of Heaven is in accordance with this voice that 
cries “ Confess ” ? ’ 

Both priests, the prince of the Church and the simple 
country parson, the two great luminaries, remained silent, 
and kept their eyes fixed on the ground. So deeply 
moved were the judges by the greatness and the sub- 
mission of the sinner, that they could not pass sentence. 
After a pause the Archbishop raised his noble face, thin 
and worn with the daily practice of austerity in a devout 
life. 

‘ My child,’ he said, ‘ you are going beyond the com- 
mandments of the Church. It is the glory of the Church 
that she adapts her dogmas to the conditions of life in 
every age ; for the Church is destined to make the 
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pilgrinjage of ihc ccniuries side side wiih humanity. 
According 10 the decision of the Church, private confes- 
sion has replaced public confession. This substitution 
has made the new rule of life. The sulTcrings which 
you have endured sufHcc. Depart in peace. God has 
heard you indeed.’ 

*llut is not this wish of a criminal in accordance with 
the rule of the Karly Church, which filled heaven with 
as many saints and martyrs and confessors as there arc 
scars in heaven?’ Veronique cried earnestly. ‘Who was 
it that wrote “Confess your faults one to another”? 
Was it not one of our Saviour’s own immediate disciples? 
Let me confess my shame publicly upon my knees. 
That will be an expiation of the wrong that I have done 
to the world, and to a family exiled and almost extinct 
through my sin. The svorld should know that my good 
deeds are not an offering to God j that they arc only the 
just payment of a debt. . . . Suppose that, when I am 
gone, some finger should raise the veil of lies that covers 
me? , . . Oh, the thought of it brings the supreme hour 
nearer.’ 

‘ I see calculation in this, my child,' the Archbishop 
said gravely. ‘There arc still strong passions left in 

you j that which 1 deemed extinguished is ’ 

* My lord,’ she cried, breaking in upon the speaker, 
turning her fixed horror-stricken eyes on him, ‘ I swear 
to you that my heart is purified so far as it may be in a 
guilty and repentant woman ; there is no thougnt left in 
me now but the thought of God,* 

‘ Let us leave Heaven’s justice to take its course, my 
lord,’ the cure said, in a softened voice. ‘I have opposed 
this idea for four years. It has caused the only difFer- 
ViJMt •wwjerrj Wwtren my 

and me. I have seen the very depths of this soul j earth 
has no hold left there. When the tears, sighs, and con- 
trition of fifteen years have buried a sin in which two 
beings shared, do not think that there is the least luxurious 
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taint in the long and dreadful remorse. For ^ long 
while memory has ceased to mingle its flames in the 
most ardent repentance. Yes, many tears have quenched 
so great a fire. I will answer,’ he said, stretching his 
hand out above Mme. Graslin’s head and raising his 
tear-filled eyes, will answer for the purity of this 
archangel’s soul. I used once to see in this desire a 
thought of reparation to an absent family ; it seems as if 
God Himself has sent one member of it here, through one 
of those accidents in which His guidance is unmistakably 
revealed.’ 

Veronique took the cure’s trembling hand, and kissed 
it. 

‘You have often been harsh to me, dear pastor,’ she 
said j ‘ and now, in this moment, I discover where your 
apostolic sweetness lay hidden. — You,’ she said, turning 
to the Archbishop, ‘you, the supreme head of this corner 
of God’s earthly kingdom, be my stay in this time of 
humiliation. I shall prostrate myself as the lowest of 
women j you will raise me, a forgiven soul, equal, it may 
be, with those who have never gone astray.’ 

The Archbishop was silent for a while, engaged, no 
doubt, in weighing the considerations visible to his eagle’s 
glance. 

‘My lord,’ said the cure, ‘deadly blows have been 
aimed at religion. Will not this return to ancient 
customs, made necessary by the greatness both of the sin 
and the repentance, be a triumph which will redound 
to us ? ’ 

‘ They will say that we are fanatics ! that we have 
insisted on this cruel scene ! ’ and the Archbishop fell 
once more to his meditations. 

Just at that moment Horace Bianchon and Roubaud 
came in without knocking at the door. As it opened, 
V eronique saw her mother, her son, and all the servants 
kneeling in prayer. The cures of the two neighbouring 
parishes had come to assist M. Bonnet ; perhaps also to 
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pay thetr respects to the great Archbishop, in whom the 
Church of France saw a cardinal designate, hoping that 
some day the Sacred College might be enlightened by 
the advent of an intellect so thoroughly Galilean 

Horace Bianchonwas about to start for Pans, became 
to bid farewell to the dying lady, and to thank her for her 
munificence He approached the bed slowly, guessing 
from the manner of the two priests that the inward 
wound which had caused the disease of the body was 
now under consideration He took Veronique’s hand, 
laid It on the bed, and felt her pulse The deepest 
silence, the silence of the fields in a summer night, added 
solemnity to the scene JLights shone from the great 
drawing room, beyond the foldin? doors, and fell upon 
the litue company of kneeling figures, the cures only 
were seated, reading their breviaries About the enmson 
bed of state stood the Archbishop in his violet robes, the 
cure, and the two men of science 

* She IS troubled even m death • * said Horace Bianchon 
Like many men of great genius, he not seldom found 
grand words worthy of the scenes at which he was 
present 

The Archbishop rose, as if goaded by some inward 
impulse He called M Bonnet, and went towards the 
door They crossed the chamber and the drawing-room, 
and went out upon the terrace, where they walked up and 
down for a few minutes As they came in after a con- 
sideration of this point of ecclesiastical discipline, Roubaud 
went to meet them 

‘ M Bianchon sent me to tell you to be quick , Mme 
Graslin is dying in strange agitation, which is not caused 
by the severe physical pain which she is suffering * 

The Archbishop burned back, and in reply to Mme 
Graslin’s anxious eyes, he said, ‘ You shall be satisfied * 
Bianchon (still with his fingers on the dying woman’s 
wrist) made an involuntary start of surprise , he gave 
Roubaud a quick look, and then glanced at the pnests 
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‘My lord, this body is no longer our province,’ he 
said 5 ‘your Avords brought life in the place oPdeath. 
You make a miracle credible.’ 

‘Madame has been nothing but soul this long time 
past,’ said Roubaud, and Veronique thanked him by a 
glance. 

A smile crossed her face as she lay there, and, with the 
smile that expressed the gladness of a completed expia- 
tion, the innocent look of the girl of eighteen returned 
to her. The appalling lines traced by inward tumult, 
the dark colouring, the livid patches, all the details that 
but lately had contributed a certain dreadful beauty to 
her face, all alterations of all kinds, in short, had 
vanished j to those who watched Veronique it seemed as 
if she had been wearing a mask and had suddenly dropped 
it. The wonderful transfiguration by which the inward 
life and nature of this woman was made visible in her 
features was wrought for the last time. Her whole 
being was purified and illuminated, her face might have 
caught a gleam from the flaming swords of the guardian 
angels about her. She looked once more as she used to 
look in Limoges when they called her ‘ the little Virgin.’ 
The love of God manifestly was yet stronger in her than 
the guilty love had been j the earthly love had brought 
out all the forces of life in her j the love of God dispelled 
every trace of the inroads of death. A smothered cry 
was heard. La Sauviat appeared j she sprang to the bed. 
‘ So I see my child again at last ! ’ she exclaimed. 

Something in the old woman’s accent as she uttered 
the two words, ‘ my child,’ conjured up such visions of 
early childhood and its innocence, that those who watched 
by this heroic deathbed turned their heads away to hide 
their emotion. The great doctor took Mme. Graslin’s 
hand, kissed it, and then went his way, and soon the 
sound of his departing carriage sent echoes over the 
countryside, spreading the tidings that he had no hope of 
saving the life of her who was the life of the country. 
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The Archbishop, cure, and doctor, and all who felt tired, 
went fo take a little rest. Mme Grashn herself slept 
for some hours When she awoke the dawn was break- 
ing, she asked them to open the windows, she would see 
her last sunrise 

At ten o’clock m the morning the Archbishop, in 
pontifical vestments, came back to Mme Graslin’s 
room Both he and M. Bonnet reposed such confid- 
ence in her that they made no recommendations as to 
the limits to be observed in her confession Veronique 
saw other faces of other clergy, for some of the cures 
from neighbouring parishes had come The splendid 
ornaments which Mme Grashn had presented to her 
beloved parish church lent splendour to the ceremony 
Eight children, choristers m their red and white surplices, 
stood in a double row between the bed and the door of 
the great drawing-room, each of them holding one of the 
great candlesticks of gilded bronze which Veronique had 
ordered from Pans A white-haired sacristan on either 
side of the dais held the banner of the Church and the 
crucifix The servants, in their devotion, had removed 
the wooden altar from the sacristy and erected it near the 
drawing-room door, it was decked and ready for the Arch 
bishop to say mass Mme Grashn was touched by an 
attention which the Church pays only to crowned heads 
The great folding doors that gave access to the dining 
room stood wide open, so that she could see the hall of 
the chateau filled with people , nearly all the village was 
there 

Her friends had seen to everything, none but the 
people of the house stood in the drawing-room, and 
before them, grouped about the door of her room, she 
saw her intimate friends and thnse whose discretion 
might be trusted M Grossetete, M de Granville, 
Roubaud, Gerard, Clousier, and Ruffin stood foremost 
among these All of them meant to stand upright when 
the time came, so that the dying woman’s confession 
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should not travel beyond them. Other things favoured 
this design, for the sobs of those about her drowrfed her 
voice. 

Tv 70 of these stood out dreadfully conspicuous among 
the rest. The first was Denise Tascheron. In her foreign 
dress, made with Quakerly simplicity, she was unrecognis- 
able to any of the villagers who might have caught a glimpse 
of her. Not so for the public prosecutor; she was a figure 
that he was not likely to forget, and with her reappear- 
ance a dreadful light began to dawn on him. Now he 
had a glimpse of the truth, a suspicion of the part which 
he had played in Mme. Graslin’s life, and then the whole 
truth flashed upon him. Less overawed than the rest 
by the religious influence, the child of the nineteenth 
century, the man of law felt a cruel sensation of dismay ; 
the whole drama of Veronique’s inner life in the Hotel 
Graslin during Tascheron’s trial opened out before him. 
The whole of that tragic epoch reconstructed itself in 
his memory, lighted up by La Sauviat’s eyes, which 
gleamed with hate of him not ten paces away ; those 
eyes seemed to direct a double stream of molten lead 
upon him. The old woman had forgiven him nothing. 
The impersonation of man’s justice felt shudders run 
through his frame. He stood there heart-stricken and 
pallid, not daring to turn his eyes to the bed where the 
woman whom he had loved was lying, livid beneath the 
shadow of Death’s hand, drawing strength from the very 
magnitude of her offence to quell her agony. Vertigo 
seized on him as he saw Veronique’s shrunken profile, a 
white outline in sharp relief against the crimson damask. 

The mass began at eleven o’clock. When the cure of 
Vizay had read the epistle, the Archbishop divested him- 
self of his dalmatic, and took up his station in the door- 
way — 

‘ Christians here assembled to witness the administra- 
tion of extreme unction to the mistress of this house, 
you who are uniting your prayers to those of the Church 
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to make intercession with God for the salvation of her 
soul, fearn that she thinks herself unworthy to receive 
the holy viaticum until she has made, for the edification 
of others, a public confession of her greatest sin. We 
withstood her pious desire, although this act of contri- 
tion was long in use in the Church in the earliest 
Christian times j but as the afflicted woman tells us that 
the confession touches on the rehabilitation of an unhappy 
child of this parish, we leave her free to follow the 
inspirations of repentance.’ 

After these words, spoken with the benign dignity of 
a shepherd of souls, the Archbishop turned and gave 
place to V eronique. The dying woman was seen, sup- 
ported by her mother and the cure, two great and 
venerable symbols: did she not owe her double existence 
to the earthly mother who had borne her, and to the 
Church, the mother of her soul ? Kneeling on a cushion, 
she clasped her hands and meditated for a moment to 
gather up and concentrate the strength to speak from 
some source derived from Heaven, There was some- 
thing unspeakably awful in that silent pause. No one 
dared to look at his neighbour. All eyes were fixed on 
the ground. Yet when Veronique looked up, she met 
the public prosecutor’s glance, and the expression of that 
white face sent the colour to her own. 

‘I should not have died in peace,’ Veronique began, 
in a voice unlike her natural tone, ‘ if I had left behind 
the false impression which each one of you who hears 
me speak has possibly formed of me. In me you see a 
great sinner, who beseeches your prayers, and seeks to 
merit pardon by the public confession of her sin. So 
deeply has she sinned, so fatal were the consequences of 
bes it may be tbat wa teye^vtawce 'rUI tedeena 

it. And yet the greater my humiliation on earth, the 
less, doubtless, have I to dread from God’s anger in the 
heavenly kingdom whither I fain would go. 

* It is nearly twenty yeare since my father, who had 
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such great belief in me, recommended a son (if this 
parish to my care ; he had seen in him a wish to live 
rightly, aptitude, and an excellent disposition. This 
young man was the unhappy Jean-Fran^ois Tascheron, 
who thenceforward attached himself to me as his bene- 
factress. How was it that my affection for him became 
a guilty one ? That explanation need not, I think, be 
required of me. Yet perhaps it might be thought that 
the purest possible motives were imperceptibly trans- 
formed by unheard-of self-sacrifice, by human frailty, by 
a host of causes which might seem to be extenuations of 
my guilt. But am I the less guilty because our noblest 
affections were my accomplices ? I would rather admit, 
in spite of the barriers raised by the delicacy natural to 
our sex between me and the young man whom my father 
intrusted to me, that I, who by my education and social 
position might regard myself as his protege’s superior, 
listened, in an evil hour, to the voice of the Tempter. I 
soon found that my maternal position brought me into 
contact with him so close that I could not but be sensible 
of his mute and delicate admiration. He was the first 
and only creature to appreciate me at my just value. 
Perhaps, too, I myself was led astray by unworthy con- 
siderations. I thought that I could trust to the discretion 
of a young man who owed everything to me, whom 
chance had placed so far below me, albeit by birth we 
were equals. In fact, I found a cloak to screen my con- 
duct in rny name for charity and good deeds. Alas ! 
(and this is one of my worst sins) I hid my passion in 
the shadow of the altar. I made everything conduce to 
the miserable triumph of a mad passion, the most 
irreproachable actions, my love for my mother, acts of a 
devotion that was very real and sincere and through so 
many errors, — all these things were so many links in a 
chain that bound me. My poor mother, whom I love 
so much, who hears me even now, was unwittingly and 
for a long while my accomplice. When her eyes were 
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opened, I \V2S too dccpl) committed to m) dangerous , 
and 'Re found strength to keep m) secret in the depths 
of her mother’s heart Silence in her has thus become 
the loftiest of Mrtues Love for her daughter overcame 
the love of God Ah I now I solcmnl) relieve her of 
the load of secrecy which she has earned She shall end 
her days with no he in her eyes and brow May her 
motherhood absolve her, may her noble and sacred old 
age, crowned with virtues, shine forth in all its radiance, 
now that the link which bound her indirectly to touch 
such infamy is severed * 

Here Veronique’s sobs interrupted her words , Ahnc 
made her inhale salts 

‘Only one other has hitherto been in this secret, the 
fiiithful servant who docs me this last service , she has, 
at least, feigned not to know what she must have known, 
but she has been in the secret of the austcntics by which 
I have broken this weak flesh So 1 ask pardon of the 
world for having lived a he, drawn into that he by the 
remorseless logic of the world 

‘Jean Francois Tascheron 1$ not as guilty as men 
may have thought him Oh, all you who hear me • I 
beg of you to remember how young he was, and that 
his frenzy was caused at least as much by the remorse 
which seized on mt, as by the spell of an involuntary 
attraction And more, far more, do not forget that 
It was a sense of honour, if a mistaken sense of honour, 
which caused the greatest disaster of all Neither of 
us could endure that life of continual deceits He 
turned from them to my own greatness, and, unhappy 
that he was, sought to make our fatal love as little of a 
humiliation as might be to me So I was the cause of 
his crime Driven by necessity, the unhappy man, 
hitherto only guilty of too great a love for his idol, chose 
of all evil actions the one most irreparable I knew 
nothing of it until the very moment when the deed was 
done Even as it was being earned out, God overturned 
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the whole fabric of crooked designs. I heard cries that 
ring even yet in my ears, and went into the house 
again. I knew that it was a struggle for life and death, 
and that I, the object of this mad endeavour, was power- 
less to interfere. For Tascheron was mad ; I bear witness 
that he was mad ! . . .’ 

Here Veronique looked at the public prosecutor, and 
a deep audible sigh came from Denise. 

‘ He lost his head when he saw bis happiness (so he 
believed it to be) destroyed by unforeseen circumstances. 
Love led him astray, then fate dragged him from a 
misdemeanour to a crime, and from a crime to a double 
murder. At any rate, when he left my mother’s house 
he was an innocent man ; when he returned, he was a 
murderer. I, and I only in the world, knew that the 
crime was not premeditated, nor accompanied by the 
aggravating circumstances which brought the sentence of 
death on him. A hundred times I determined to give 
myself up to save him, and a hundred times a terrible 
but necessary heroism outweighed all other considera- 
tions, and the words died on my lips. Surely my presence 
a few steps away must have contributed to give him the 
hateful, base, cowardly courage of a murderer. If he 
had been alone, he would have fled. ... It was I who 
had formed his nature, who had given him loftier thoughts 
and a greater heart ; I knew him ; he was incapable of 
anything cowardly or base. Do justice to the innocent 
hand, do justice to him ! God in His mercy lets him 
sleep in the grave that you, guessing, doubtless, the real 
truth, have watered with your tears I Punish and curse 
the guilty thing here before you 1 — When once the deed 
was done, I was horror-struck ; I did all that I could to 
hide it. My father had left a charge to me, a childless 
woman ; I was to bring one child of God’s family to 
God, and I brought him to the scaffold. . . . Oh, heap 
all your reproaches upon me ! The hour has come ! ’ 
Her eyes glittered with fierce pride as she spoke. 
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The Archbishop, standing behind her, with his pastoral 
cross Reid out above her head, no longer maintained his 
impassive atiiiudc, he covered his ejcswith his right 
hand. A smothered sound like a d)ing groan broke the 
silence, and two men — Gerard and Roubaud— caught 
Denise Taschcron in their arms. She had swooned 
away. The fire died down in Vdronique’s c)cs, she 
iooked troubled, but the martyr's sercnit) soon returned 
to her face. 

‘I deserve no praise, no blessings for my conduct 
here, as jou know now,* she said. ‘In the sight of 
Heaven 1 have led a life full of sharp penance, hidden 
from all other eyes, and Heaven will iraluc it at its just 
worth. My outward life has been a vast reparation of 
the evil that I have wrought, I have engraved my 
repentance in characters tnefbceable upon this wide land, 
a record that will last for ever. It is written everywhere 
n the fields grown green, in the growing township, m 
the mountain streams turned from their courses into the 
plain, once wild and barren, now fertile and productive. 
Not a tree shill be felled here for a century but the 
peasants wall tell the tale of the remorse to which they 
owe Its shade In these ways the repentant spint which 
should have inspired a long and useful life will still 
make its influence felt among you for a long time to 
come. All that you should have owed to hit talents 
and a fortune honourably acquired has been done for 
)ou by the executrix of his repentance, by her who 
caused his crime All the wrong done socially has been 
repaired , I have taken upon myself the work of a life 
cut short in its flower, the life intrusted to my guidance, 
the life for which I must shortly give an account ’ 

Here once more the burning eyes were quenched in 
tears She paused 

‘ There is one among those present,’ she continued, 
‘whom I have hated with a hate which I thought must 
be eternal, simply because he did no more than his duty 
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He was the first instrument of my punishment. I was 
too close to the deed, my feet were dipped too dfeep in 
blood, I was bound to hate justice. I knew that there 
was a trace of evil passion in my heart so long as that 
spark of anger should trouble it ; I have had nothing to 
forgive, I have simply purged the corner where the Evil 
One lurked. Whatever the victory cost, it is complete.’ 

The public prosecutor turned a tear-stained face to 
Veronique. It was as if man’s justice was remorseful in 
him. Veronique, turning her face away to continue 
her story, met the eyes of an old friend j Grossetete, 
bathed in tears, stretched out his hands entreatingly 
towards her. ‘ It is enough j ’ he seemed to say. The 
heroic woman heard such a chorus of sobs about her, 
received so much sympathy, that she broke down ; the 
balm of the general forgiveness was too much, weakness 
overcame her. Seeing that the sources ot her daughter’s 
strength were exhausted, the old mother seemed to find 
in herself the vigour of a young woman ; she held out 
her arms to carry V eronique. 

‘Christians,’ said the Archbishop, ‘you have heard 
the penitent’s confession ; it confirms the decree of man’s 
justice ; it may lay all scruples and anxiety on that score 
to rest. In this confession you should find new reasons 
for uniting your prayers to those of the Church, which 
offers to God the holy sacrifice of the mass to implore 
His mercy for the sinner after so grand a repentance.’ • 

The office was finished. V eronique followed all that 
was said with an expression of such inward peace that 
she no longer seemed to be the same woman. Her face 
wore a look of frank innocence, such as it might have 
worn in the days when, a pure and ingenuous girl, she 
dwelt under her father’s roof. Her brows grew white in 
the dawn of eternity, her face glowed golden in the 
light of Heaven. Doubtless she caught something of its 
mystic harmonies ; and in her longing to be made one 
with God on earth for the last time, she exerted all her 
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powqjs of vitality to live M Bonnet came to the bed- 
side and gave her absolution , the Archbishop anointed 
her with the holy oil, with a fetherly tenderness that 
revealed to those who stood about how dear he held this 
sheep that had been lost and was found With that 
holy anointing the eyes that had wrought such mischief 
on earth were closed to the things of eartl\, the seal of 
the Church was set on those too eloquent lips, and the 
ears that had listened to the inspirations of evil were 
closed for ever All the senses, mortified by penitence, 
were thus sanctified , the spirit of evil could have no 
power over this soul 

Never had all the grandeur and deep meaning of a 
sacrament been apprehended more thoroughly than by 
those who saw the Church’s care thus justified by the 
dying woman’s confession After that preparation, 
Veronique received the Body of Christ with a look of 
hope and joy that melted the icy barrier of unbelief at 
which the cure had so often knocked in vain Roubaud, 
confounded, became a Catholic from that moment 

Awful as the scene vras, it was no less touching ,>and 
in its solemnity, as of the culmmating-pomt of a drama, 
It might have given some painter the subject of a master- 
piece When the mournful episode was over, and the 
words of the Gospel of St John fell on the ears of the 
dying woman, she beckoned to her mother to bring 
Francis back again (The tutor had taken the boy out 
of the room ) When Francis knelt on the step by the 
bedside, the mother whose sms had been forgiven felt 
free to lay her hands in blessing on his head, and so she 
drew her last breath. La Sauviat standing at the post she 
had filled for twenty years, faithful to the end It was 
she, a heroine after her manner, who closed the eyes of 
the daughter who had suffered so much, and laid a kiss 
on them 

Then all the priests and assistants came round the 
bed, and intoned the dread chant De profundts by the 
T 
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light of the flaming torches ; and from those sounds the 
people of the whole countryside kneeling without, to- 
gether with the friends and all the servants praying in 
the hall, knew that the mother of the canton had passed 
away. Groans and sobs mingled with the chanting. 
Thfj; noble woman’s confession had not passed beyond the 
threshold of the drawing-room 5 it had reached none but 
friendly ears. When the peasants came from Montegnac, 
and all the district round about came in, each with a green 
spray, to bid their benefactress a supreme farewell mingled 
with tears and prayers, they saw a representative of man’s 
justice, bowed down with anguish, holding the cold hand 
of the woman to whom all unwittingly he had meted out 
such a cruel but just punishment. 

Two uays later, and the public prosecutor, with Grosse- 
tete, the Archbishop, and the mayor, bore the pall when 
Mme. Graslin was carried to her last resting-place. 
Amid deep silence they laid her in the grave j no one 
» uttered a word, for no one had the heart to speak, and all 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘ She is a saint ! ’ Everywhere the words were 
repeated along the roads which she had made, in the 
canton which owed its prosperity to her. It was as if 
the words were sov/n abroad across her fields to quicken 
the life in them. It struck nobody as a strange thing 
that Mme. Graslin should be buried beside Jean-Francois 
Tascheron. She had not asked this j but a trace of 
pitying tenderness in the old mother prompted her to bid 
the sacristan put those together whom earth had separated 
by a violent death, whom one repentance should unite 
in Purgatory. 

Mme. Graslin’s will fulfilled all expectations. She 
founded scholarships in the school at Limoges, and beds 
in the hospital, intended for the working classes only. 
A considerable sum (three hundred thousand francs in a 
period of six years) was left to purchase that part of the 
village called ‘Tascheron’s,’ and for building an alms- 
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house there. It was to se^vc as an asylum for the sick 
and aged poor of the district, a lying-jn hospital for desti- 
tute women, and a home for foundling children, and was 
to be known by the name of Tascheron’s Almshouse. 
Veronique directed that jtwas to be placed in the charge 
of the Franciscan Sisters, and fixed the salary of the head 
physician and house-surgeon at four thousand francs. 
Mme. Graslin begged Koubaud to be the first head 
physician, and to superintend the execution of the sani- 
tary arrangements and plans to be made by the architect, 
M. Gerard. She also endowed the commune of Mon- 
tegnac with suiRcient land to pay the taxes. A certain 
fund was put in the hands of the Church to be used as 
determined in some exceptional cases j for the Church 
was to be the guardian of the young ^ and if any of the 
children in Montegnac should show a special aptitude 
for arc or science or industrial pursuits, the far-sighted 
^ benevolence of the testatrix provided thus for their 
' encouragement. 

The tidings of her death were received as the news of 
a calamity to the whole country, and no word that 
reflected on her memory went with it. This silence was 
the homage paid to her virtues by a devoutly Catholic 
and hardworking population, which is about to repeat 
the miracles of the Ltttres tdifiantej in this corner of 
France. 

Gerard, appointed Francis Graslin’s guardian, was 
required by the terms of the will to live at the chateau, 
and thither he went; but not until three months after 
Veronjque’s death did he marry Denise Tascheron, in 
whom Francis found, as it were, a second mother. 
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which made Vcronique still more charming to her 
friends. Any woman, however devout, could not but 
feel in her inmost soul that it was sweet to be so courted, 
to know the satisfaction of living in a congenial atmo- 
sphere, the delight of exchanging ideas (so great a relief 
in a tedious life), the pleasure of the society of well-read 
and agreeable men, and of sincere friendships, which 
grew day by day. It needed, perhaps, an observer still 
more profound, more acute, or more suspicious than any 
of those who came to the Hotel Graslin to dii'inc the 
untamed greatness, the strength of the woman of the 
people pent up in the depths of Veronique’s nature. 
Now and again they might surprise her in a torpid mood, 
overcast by gloomy or merely pensive musings, but all 
her friends knew that she carried many troubles in her 
heart; that, doubtless, in the morning she had been 
initiated into many sorrows, that she penetrated into 
dark places where vice is appalling by reason of its un- 
blushing front. Not seldom, indeed, the Vicomte, soon 
promoted to be an avocat general^ scolded her for some 
piece of blind benevolence discovered by him in the 
course of his investigations. Justice complained that 
Charity had paved the way to the police court. 

^ Do you want money for some of your poor people ? * 
old Grossetete had asked on tliis, as he took her hand 
in his. ‘ I will share the guilt of your benefactions.’ 

‘ It is impossible to make everybody rich,’ she answered, 
heaving a sigh. 

An event occurred at the beginning of this year which 
was to change the whole current of Veronique’s inner 
life, as well as the wonderful expression of her face, 
which henceforward became a portrait infinitely more 
interesting to a painter’s eyes. 

^ Graslin grew rather fidgety about his health, and to 
his wife’s great despair left his ground-floor quarters and 
returned to her apartment to be tended. Soon after- 
wards Mme. Graslin’s condition became a matter of town 
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gossip, she was about to become a mother. Her evident 
sadness, mingled with joy, filled her fnends’ thoughts, 
they then divined that^ in spite of her virtues, she was 
happiest when she lived apart from her husband Perhaps 
she had had hopes for better things since the day when 
the Vicomte de Granville had declined to marry the 
richest heiress in Limousin, and still continued to pay 
court to her Ever since that event the profound politi- 
cians who exercise the censorship of sentiments, and 
settle other people’s business m the intervals of whist, 
had suspected the lawyer and young Mme Grasim of 
basing hopes of their own on the banker’s failing health 
— hopes which were brought to nothing by this un- 
expected development It was a time m Veronique’s 
life when deep distress of mind was added to the appre- 
hensions of a first confinement, always more perilous, it 
IS said, when a woman is past her first youth, but all 
through those days her fnends showed themselves more 
thoughtful for her, there was not one of them but 
made her feel in innumerable small ways what warmth 
there was in these friendships of hers, and how solid 
they had become 


II 

TASCHERON 

same year that Limoges witnessed the 
terrible spectacle and strange tragedy of the Tascheron 
the young Vicomte de Granville displayed 
iJie talents which procured him the appointment of 
public prosecutor at a later day 

r hvmg m a lonely house on the outskirts 
he kaubourg Samt-Etienne was murdered A large 
orchard isolates the dwelling on the side of the town, on 



